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Great Falls Development of the 
Manitoba Power Co., where 
three C.G.E.21,000 KV-A 11,000 
volt vertical waterwheel driven 
generators are installed. A 
fourth duplicate unit is on order. 
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In the Field of Power Generation 
: The Great Falls Hydro-Electric Development of the Manitoba 
: Power Co. exemplifies the complete service furnished by the 
: Canadian General Electric Co. in the generation of electricity. 


Manufacturing facilities of vast proportions, engineers trained 
in the design of hydro-electric generating equipment and the 
experience of half a century stand behind every proposition 
that is made by the Canadian General Electric Company Ltd. 
on new projects for waterpower development. 
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Horse Power at 
the Speed of Light 


Hydro Electric power speeding over transmission 
wire from distant waterfalls at the incredible rate 
of 186,000 miles a second, is now the foundation of 
economic prosperity. Canada’s immense reserve of 
““White Coal”’ is destined to create an industrial em- 
pire, in which the investor in water power securities 
will hold a profitable share. 


“Your Savings Grow in Power’’ 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
145 St. James Street, MONTREAL 


Toronto, Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Ont., 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Vancouver. 615 
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Make Every Shot Sure | 


i ie pays to use superior acces- 
sofies in every blasting job 
Your investment in explosives and 
labor is too great to jeopardize with 
any but the best accessories, particularly 
since their cost is comparatively small. 
With C.X.L. explosives and accessories, 
you get sure-fire results every time. 
Write for blasting accessories book con- 


taining descriptions, illustrations and 
practical information about their use. 


CANADIAN EXPLOSIVES LIMITED 
MONTREAL 
Subsidiary of CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
HALIFAX OTTAWA COBALT 
TORONTO SUDBURY TIMMINS WINNIPEG 
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True Quality | 


“The pipe draws wisdom from the lips of 
the philosopher . . . It generates a style of 
conversation, contemplative, thoughtful, 
benevolent, and unaffected.”’ 

Uhackeray. 


Your favourite Briar, to which such 
worthy tribute is paid, is surely 
deserving of the best treatment in the 
Tobacco with which it is filled. 


Establish Yourself 

with the Connoisseurs 
Let your pipe Tobacco be wisely 
chosen for its quality, aroma and 


maturity, all of which combine their 
fullest excellence in 


HUDSON’S BAY TOBACCOS 


Tobaccos of Tradition 
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[FORT GARRY, 
SMOKING TOBACCO 
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‘ity Profitable 
2h Spending 


IY heee spent in the bank is profitable 
because it is still yours, and the more 

you spend the more you have. 

Every deposit you make is money paid to 

yourself—the wisest and most satisfying 

way of spending. 


Ask for a copy of our Booklet, 


Spend Your ‘‘The Uses of a Bank”’ 
Money 


na Bank _ The Royal Bank 
of Canada 
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For all members of the family, ailing or well. 

| Serve at meals, between meals, or upon 

retiring. A nourishing, easily assimilated 

DIAMOND MERCHANTS Food-Drink, quickly relieves faintness or 
hunger day or night. 


In Toronto, Ryrie-Birks, Ltd. 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths Prepared at home in a minute by 
riskly stirring th der in hot 
Modern and Antique Silver or cold aan ee. 
Genuine Sheffield Plate and Reproductions SAFE MILK AND DIET 
For Infants, Invalids, the Aged, 
English China Nursing Mothers, Children, etc. 
London Leather Ask for 


Continental ‘Novelties 


and get x orlick’s The Original 
Thus Avoiding Imitations 
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Address all communications to the Secretary, McGiitut News, McGI.i University, MonTrEAL 
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OrriciaL PusiicaTion of the Grapuates’ Society or McGitt University 


On sale at Miss Poole’s Book Shop, McGill College Avenue, Montreal 





A TOWER OF STRENGTH 
ASSETS - $345,000,000 


Life Assurance in force 
over $1,250,000,000 


ROYAL TRUST ‘*PROSPEROUS AND PROGRESSIVE” 
ee SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 


FOR YOUR WILL COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
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When you depart this life 


Will your Estate be 
Properly Administered? 


If you appoint a private Executor, who 
will replace him when he dies? The 
Montreal Trust Company, being a 
Corporation, never dies. 


Therefore, if you appoint that Company 
your Executor the proper administration of 
your Estate will be assured. 


Consultation solicited. 


Montreal Trust Company 
11 PLACE D’ARMES - MONTREAL 


SIR HERBERT S. HOLT, President A. J. BROWN, K.C., Vice-Presiden 
F. G. DONALDSON, Gen. Manager 








The Traymore Cafeteria 
Montreal’s Finest Restaurant 


Prominently known throughout Montreal. Lo- 
cated at 503 St. Catherine Street West, Drummond 
Building, Peel and St. Catherine Streets. 


The well-known superiority of the service extended 
to patrons, uniform and painstaking attention to 
details, and offering at all times the purest, freshest 
and best staples and delicacies the market affords, 
built up a business second to none in this section of 
the city. 


Good seasonable food in every style and meals to 
order, embracing absolutely everything in the line 
of ‘eats,’ this restaurant ranges as the leading 
Dining room in Montreal. g 


Home cooking has been the-secret of the 
Traymore success. The quantity of the portions 
served is surprising in consideration of the high 
quality of food at the very reasonable prices charged 


OPEN UNTIL MIDNIGHT + SUNDAYS 
AND HOLIDAYS TOO 


DRUMMOND BUILDING BELGO BUILDING 


Peel.and St. Catherine Bleury and St, Catherine 


MUSIC 


Saar 
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THAT EIGHT ROOM HOUSE 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 
ON THE UPPER LEVEL — 
is one of a group 
situated on 


GAGE ROAD 


(a new Street curving up from Trafalgar Avenue 
to Cote des Nezges) 






Choice of three different plans, each 
House is detached with three Bath- 
rooms, Genuine open Fireplace, Heated 
Garage, and for sale at a moderate price 


For full particulars, apply to 
NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Agent 
153 St. JAMEs STREET 
HArsour 2276 . MONTREAL 






























Canadian Import 
Company 


Se 
Distributors of 


“Sydney” COAL 


Direct Importers of 


“C.1. BIG VEIN” 
Welsh Anthracite 


The highest grade of domestic fuel 


° 








319 Board of Trade Bldg. 83 Dalhousie Street 
Montreal, P.Q. | Quebec, P.Q. 
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. Che Graduates’ Societ 
of McGill Cniversity 
aks; 
President, H. M. Mackay, Sci. '94 
First V ice-President, A. e. P. HOWARD, Arts "97; Med. "OI Seconda V ice -President, H. M. TOR » Arts ‘9 
Honorary Secretary, T. S. STEWART, Arts ‘os, Law ‘08 Honorary Treasurer, H. W. MORGAN, Arts ‘13 
Executive Secretary, W. D. MCLENNAN, Arch. ‘14 
Executive Committee 
D. S. Forsegs, Sci. ‘11 HE. Levee Sct... 1 
L. M. Linpsay, Med. ‘09 C. F. Morratr, Atts ’ot, Med. ’o5 
A. T. Bazin, Med. ‘94 
Council 
E. S. Brerer, Arts ‘15 A. Kineman, Arts ‘08 
G. E. Corsg, Sci. ‘06 A. G. L. McNaucuron, Sci. ‘1 
G. G. Gate, Sci. ‘03 G. A. Parkins, Arts ‘15, Med. 21 
K. O. Hutcnuison, Med. ‘21 O. S. Tynpare, Law '15 
J. G. W. Jonnson, Arts ‘oo, Med. ‘03 H. P. Wricnt, Med. ’14 
Nominating Committee 
5 
; W. F. Cureman, Arts 'o1, Law ‘o4 G. C. McDona tp, Arts © 
Miss May Ipuer, Arts ‘05 J. G. Ross, Sci. 03 
C. B. Keenan, Med. '97 C. K. Russex, Arts '97, M 
H. M. Lirrre, Med. ’o1 Paut Sisz, Sci. ’o1 
N. M. Yurue, Sci. “99 
Representatives of the Graduates Soctety 
} “ : 


Boarp oF GOVERNORS ATHLETIC BOARD OF CONTROL ADVISORY BOARD OF STUDENTS 


Eucene Larieur, Arts '77, Law ‘80 J. A. pg Latanne, Arts ‘17 CoUNCIL 
Water Motson, Arts 04 W. C. Nicxoxtson, Law ‘19 G. McL. Pitts, Sci. ‘08, Arts ‘16 
G. Eric McCuare, Sci. '06 Dup.ey Ross, Med. '21 J. M. Packnam, Comm 
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Editorial Committee 


T. W. L. MacDermor, Afts ‘1 
F. M. G. Jounson, Sci. ‘04 


A. T. Bazin, Med. '94, Chairman 
P. E. Corspettr, M.A., Arts ‘13 Gro. C. McDona.p, Arts '04 
Miss A. M. McKinnon, Arts ‘10 Miss Hazet Murcuison, Arts ‘11 


H. Wyatt Jounston, Sci. ‘21 P. S. Fisner, Arts '16 


7, Editor 
W.D. McLennan, Arch. ‘14, Secretary 


Address all communications to the Editor, McGitt News, McGill University, Montreal! 


Annual Subscription $3.00 + Single Copies 75c. each. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Full Page... ........$100.00 Quarter Page....... . .$3§ 00 
FIM eee sisi ess + 60.00 Eighth Page.. . 25.00 


Card Space, $15.00 per issue 
G. H. Fuercner, 328 Sherbrooke Street 
West, Montreal 


Advertising Manager: 


Notice TO CONTRIBUTORS 
Cuts supplied free. The right to illustrate articles 1s reserved. 
Fifty reprints supplied free, but notice must be given at the 
time the articles are submitted. 
Tue McGiutt News is printed in Montreal, Canada, by 
i ‘ : F 2 > d 
Mercury Pruss Limitrep, Printing Craftsmen, 731 Bourget Street. 
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Interior view of new Toronto Terminal Warehouse 
showing massive concrete construction. 


Our Service Department 
will be glad to hear 
from you. 


Our Service Department is main- 
tained for the especial purpose 
of co-operating with you in any. 
line of work for which con- 
crete 1s adapted. Our library is 
comprehensive and is at your 


disposal at all times, without 
charge Write Us. 


Canada Cement Company Limited 


Canada Cement Company Building 


Phillips Square 7 Montreal 
Sales Offices at: 
MONTREAL TORONTO WINNIPEG CALGARY 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 
Graduates are reminded that news items concerning 
either themselves or fellow graduates will always be 


welcomed for insertion in The McGill News. 





| ation about graduates. 











that such news may be arranged and prepared for 
printing, it would be most convenient if graduates 
would send it direct to Mr. H. R. Morgan, c/o The 
Brockville Recorder, Brockville, Ont. 
the Alumni Editor of the ‘‘News’’, and will be glad 
to have this assistance in collecting personal inform- 


luates Society 


In order 


Mr. Morgan is 
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Notes 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


@ Ses ANNUAL MEETING of the Society was held at the McGill 
Union on the evening of Tuesday, October 11th. Previous to this 
meeting a special meeting of Council took place to consider an amend- 
ment to Article I, Section I, of the By-Laws. After due consideration 
the following amendment was passed: 


RESOLVED: 


“That the following By-Law to be known as Article 
VIII of the By-Laws of the Council of the Graduates’ 
Society of McGill University be and it is hereby enacted, 
the said Article reading as follows: 


ARTICLE VIII 


That Article I, Sec. I, of the By-Laws of the Council of the 
Graduates’ Society of McGill University be and it is hereby 
amended by adding to the sentence in the sixth and seventh 
lines thereof, reading as follows: 

‘The nominations shall in each casse be at least double 
the number of places to be filled’. 


The following: 


‘save in the cases of nominations for the offices of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and Graduates’ Society’s Repre- 
sentative on the Board of Governors, when it shall be in 
the absolute discretion of the Nominating Committee to 
nominate a single nominee for each office.’ ”’ 


The meeting was then adjourned, the Annual Meeting called to 
order, and the following reports presented: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, I beg to submit the following 
report on the activities of the Society for the past year: 

Membership: The membership of the Society at present is as follows: 


eg SS ree 242 
0. See 1,657 
De erice BOceites., 052. -.+...-... F0ad 


Total 2,923 


A total of 83 new members were enrolled during the year, 35 were Past 


Students. 
A new Branch Society was established in St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
with a membership of about 20. 


Gymnasium Site: As a result of the discussion at the last Annual 
Meeting and the decision reached that MacDonald Park is the most 
suitable site for the Gymnasium, a resolution embodying that decision 
was forwarded to our Representatives on the Board of Governors. As 
a result of this action, Mr. Walter Molson, one of the Governors, has 
been appointed to the Building Committee and we have the written 
assurance of the Principal that the wishes of this Society will be care- 
fully considered before any decision is made in the Building Programme. 


Alumnz Society: During the summer the Alumnz Society asked the 
Executive Committee to allow those of its members who did not par- 
ticularly want the McGill News to be allowed to keep their connection 
with this Society at a reduced fee—the idea being to help out the 
financial situation of the Alumnz Society. The Executive Committee 
decided that this could not be done, but in view of the fact that a large 
share of their annual fee goes to old established and worthy charities, 
the Executive Committee has undertaken to help the Alumne« by having 
all clerical work in connection with sending out notices of meetings 
done from the office of the Executive Secretary, and also has agreed to 
pay for their Directory of Graduates, which is published every second 
year at a cost of about $125.00. 

Ballot: The following officers have been declared elected as a result 
of the ballot taken during the summer: 

Second Vice-President... .. ... Henry M. Tory, Arts ‘go. 
Honorary Treasurer... . .. Henry W. Moraan, Arts ‘13. 


OT BEY SOCEM 36. oie FT is Oe Tuomas S. Stewart, Law 'o8. 


Graduates’ Society Representative on 
Board 6f Governors eo... ee oe EuGene Larieur, Law ‘80. 
Executive Committee... ..........--45- D. Sruart Fores, Sci. ‘11. 
HX. Larrea, Sei. 23. 
PE oe ee 5 oie a Gee GeorGE E. Co tg, Sci. ’06. 


Gro. Gorpon Gate, Sci. '03. 

Kerry O. Hutcuinson, Med. ‘21. 

Orvitte S. Tynpatez, Law ‘15. 

Henry P. Wricut, Med. ‘14. 
REPRESENTATIVE FELLOWS IN 


a ee ee eee ree ee eee Frank S. Patcnu, Arts ‘99. 

A ee RR PIS eee ee Conrapv D. Harrineton, Sci. ‘07. 
OO EE ee ee Arcuik N. Jenks, Dent. '20. 
| a an Aur. Ernest Wuitrexeap, Mus.’22 


Respectfully submitted, 


WD. McLENNAN, 


Executive Secretary. 























2. 
REPORT OF HONORARY TREASURER 
BALANCE SHEET AS A1 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1927 
ASSETS 
Liguip: 
Saree Peale ot. . ot, $ 482.9 
Due by Branches........... tas 79.0 
McGill News—due by Advertisers.... 1,287 
1,266 
— $1,848.¢ 
INVESTMENTS: At market value: 
$8,000.00 Government of Newfound- 
land 634/26... 8,12 
Add: Accrued inte rest [3 
» 2§ 
$4,100. Montreal Tramways < 5 3,936 | 
{dd Accrued interest ra 102.50 
4,038.50 
$1,500.00 Laurentide Power 5% 46 1,515.00 | 
Add: Accrued interest....... 20.62 | 
— 1,535.62 
$1,000.c0 Bell Telephone Co. 5/55.» 1,020.00 
Add: Accrued interest......... 4.17 
—— 1,024.17 
$500.00 Montreal Light, Heat & 
POWOES) Fiat, ig oc’ s ¢ Se: 500.00 
Add; Accrued interest........... 12.50 
— 512.50 
a BS shai 
FURNITURE AND FixtTurgs: 
Balance as at 30th September, 1926. 378.18 
Deduct: Depreciation for the year 37.82. 
Es oa mae 340.36 
$17,550.05 
LIABILITIES 
CuRRENT: 
Subscriptions paid in advance,...... $ 147.00 
Sundry expenses. icc. 2k Si. 18.81 
— $ 165.8% 
SpectaL Funps: 
Dawson Fund: 
Balance at credit, 1st Oct., 1926. . 5,961.74 
Add: Interest for the year........ 310.79 
6,272.53 
Less: Interest paid during year. . 310.79 
7 -§9961:74 
Library Fund: 
Balance at credit, rst Oct., 1926. . 4,333.07 
Add: Interest for the year....... 22.0.00 
43553-07 
| Less: Interest paid during the year 220.00 
/ = 4,333.07 
THE $10,294.81 
4 SURPLUS: 
( Commutation Fund: 
: Balance at credit, rst Oct., 1927.. 5,810.10 
Add: Life Memberships paid dur- 
[ ig the years ce orice: 100.00 
Add: Difference between cost and 
| market value of securities. . 16.40 
. 53926.50 
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Revenue and Expenditure Account: 
Balance at credit, 1st Oct., 1926.. §15.61 
Add. Excess Revenue for the year 647.32 
1,162.93 
7,089.43 
$17,550.05 
Audited and Verfied, 

Montreat, 8th October, 1927. M:DONALD CURRIE & CO., 


Chartered Accountants. 


STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


From ist Ocroser, 1926, To 20rH SEPTEMBER, 192 
9 3 
REVENUE 


Interest on: 








Reker ek Shee $ 14.60 
PN os ee) he ot ER, ee tee 875.38 
Ret hOms: Pu ot ee 94.34 
; $ 984.32 
Annual Subscriptions: 
remarry oid 2 eo eee $4,080.00 
Staff—Nine at SLOG. cea, cee ee eee 9.00 
TINIE. Dinter Sess bo ee 354.00 
iw Valley oo es, to ee 218.00 
OMe Ae aki... a ae 123.00 
coon tie SS 2 a a a 74.00 
oe o8 oe Ds ous ore ake ee 57-00 
WMGOUNED fe | SL, Bo argo 54.00 
PI is Arg 1G 5 Cie Me, ys 2.2.00 
as! 2 Rede ia ee eee OS 18.00 
pemiuoamdliads. 355). 1%.) enor nia eae eee 4 00 
ms ere ye, 
Directory: 
BMD RE aks «ha GP ee 2.00 
$5,999-32 
EXPENDITUR? 
Printing, Postage, Stationery and other expimses.. 1,291,43 
GRREIOSE SS Ph eck a 2,228.00 
~~ 39 49°45 
McGill News: 
Cost of publication and distribution... ... .. 6,311.45 
Less: Revenue from advertising. abe ee 5,068.00 
a ages 
Lnterest on: 
sears Pc. A oy eee 310.79 
spa i Pe eee eee) ae a 220.00 
ae . ue 539-79 
Depreciation written off Furniture and Fixtires., . 37.82 
Bank charges and exchange..... . 20.51 
oe 58.33 
$5352.00 
Ex Ay 172 e ve 
xcess Revenue for the eee Tee el 647.32 
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REPORT OF ENDOWMENT FUND COMMITTEE 


To the President and Members of the 
McGill Graduates’ Society, 
McGill University, 


Montreal. 


Endowment Fund: The following is a report for the current year of 
the McGill Graduates’ Endowment Fund Committee: 

The Society might be reminded that Dr. C. F. Martin was appointed 
chairman of the original committee, and devoted a great deal of time 
and energy to the work. He found it necessary to retire from the chair- 
manship, and, as a matter of fact, the committee really outlived its 
mandate from the Society. This matter, however, was put right a year 
ago, and the committee now functions from year to year according to 
the terms of its appointment. During the current year 254 subscriptions 
were received, totalling $3,606.43. It is the committee’s intention to 
prosecute as actively as possible this work, and it might remind the 
members that each individual graduate is as much interested in the 
success of the committee's labors as the members of the committee 
itself, and it is only by each and every member doing his share that final 
success can be reached. 


A. P. MURRAY, 


Chairman. 


REPORT OF EDITORIAL BOARD, “ McGILL NEWS”’ 


In reporting upon the work of the Editorial Committee for the past 
year sub-headings will be used for the sake of brevity and clarity. 


1. Reorganization of the Committee. 


The Executive Committee, on November 4th, 1926, took action to 
appoint six members of the Graduates’ Society to serve on the Editorial 
Committee and to assume full charge of the McGi// News in all its details, 
#.e., editorial, publication, and finance. 

Three of these members were to serve for a period of one year and 
three for a period of two years. 

The Chairman of the Committee is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee was reinforced by two representatives appointed by 
the Alumnz Society to serve for one and two-year periods respectively. 

The Committee was empowered to appoint Associate members to 
assist and to advise in the Editorial Department. 

At the first meeting of the Committee 
two sub-departments were created: 


November 11th, 1926,— 


(4) Editorial—under the chairmanship of the Editor, 
Mr. T. W. L. MacDermot. 


(6) Business—with Mr. Philip Fisher as Chairman. 
This reorganization has worked very satisfactorily, and we trust 
that the results attained have been satisfactory to the Society. 


2. Changes in form and substance of the’’ News’’. 

The December, 1926, issue introduced the “‘Supplement’’ and in 
succeeding issues there have been changes in cover design, stock and 
type. 

Alterations have been made with a view to improving the appear- 
ance of the magazine and, whilst retaining the news section for the 
benefit of graduates, to develop a literary flavour which will appeal to 
the reading public of Canada. 

It is the ambition of the Editor to publish articles of such literary 
merit and dealing with subjects of national and international interest 
as will attract attention to the ‘‘News’’ and to McGill University. 


3. Finance. 

The Editorial Committee would be solvent were it not that the 
Executive Committee utilizes the ‘‘ News’’ for the attaining of increased 
membership. 
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The December issue was sent to all Graduates and past students 
whose address was known. 

The June issue was sent to every member of the Graduating Classes 
The returns from this investment are echoed .in the report of the Exec- 
utive Committee: 
December issue. .. g,000 Copies cost $2,746.35. Revenue, $1,228.50 
March issue..... 


a “> "3945-02. 1,270.75 

June issue..... os aa 8 aoa “ 1,270.75 

Septeinber issuc.:... 2.33560.“ leer o> .  ! 1,287.00 
ToTaL - $6,415.49 $5 057.0 


RATICLES ie re ee $1,358.49 

The Committee has held seven meetings throughout the year and 
with a good average attendance. 

This report would not be complete without reference to the energy 
and zeal displayed by our Editor, Mr. T. W. L. MacDermot, and our 
Business Manager, Mr. Philip Fisher. 

Respectfully submitted, 


A. T. BAZIN, 


Chairman. 


REPORT OF REPRESENTATIVES ON BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS 


Since the last meeting of the Society, the University has made the 
following appointments: 
WL Grate. 

A. Grant Fleming 


Assistant Professor of German. 
.Director of Public Health and 
Hygiene in the Faculty of Med- 
icine. 

W. G. McBride. ........ Macdonald Professor of Mining 
to replace Dr. Porter, retired. 

F. ty. Pediey, x; 

Rev. George H. Donald.. 


Lecturer in Industrial Medicine. 

Governors’ Fellow on Corpora- 

tion, replacing Dr. Richard 
Roberts. 

Dr. Leslie Pidgeon...... Governors’ Fellow on Corpora- 

tion. 

Miss Helen R.Y. Reid and Dr. H. J. 

Silver... Reappointed Governors’ Fellows 

on Corporation. 

Miss J. S. Herriott..... , 

E. V. Hughes. . 


N. B. Dreyer. 


Physical Director for Women. 

Assistant Professor of Sociology. 

Assistant Professor of Pharma- 
cology. 

45°: Clack. ¢<: Promoted to Associate Professor 

of Geology. 

H. E. Reilley .Promoted to Associate Professor 


of Physics. 


be Pe Cys 28 Feeds awk .Promoted to Associate Professor 
of Physics. 
H. G. Files... Promoted to Associate Professor 


of English. 


Liprary ScHOOL 


The Carnegie Corporation has made an annual grant of $7,500. for 
a period of three years towards the maintenance on a larger scale of the 
Library School at the University. Dr. G. R. Lomer has been appointed 
Professor of Library Administration and Mrs. Sydney Carter Assistant 
Professor of Library Administration, 


DEPARTMENT OF CHINESE SruUDIES 


In approving the establishment of this department, the University 
had in mind the great importance to Canada, both politically and 
economically, of establishing a better understanding with China. The 
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United States has been successful in obtaining more favourable treat- 
ment from that country in the matter of trade than any of the European 
countries, and many attribute this to the fact that the Chinese graduate 
students in large numbers have been attracted to the United States by 
the offer of scholarships endowed by the Boxer Indemnity Fund. The 
possession by MeGill of the Gest Chinese Library means that this 
University must hold for its Chinese students a very strong attraction. 


CENTENNIAL ENDOWMENT FUND 


Of the amount subscribed to this fund, namely, $6,440,000.00, there 
remains outstanding $120,0c0.co 


GRADUATES REUNION 


The University was impressed by the manner in which the Reunion 
Committee handled the various functions in connection with the Re- 
union. They fele that all the arrangements made were thorough and 
that the strictest economy had been observed. Ass a result of this, the 
University, instead of having had to subscribe any money under its guar- 
antec, had had returned to it, through the Athletic Board, $2,397.00. 


Purp aND Paper Researcn INSTITUTE 


This building, which, in addition to housing the Pulp and Paper 
Association, will provide excellent accommodation for our department 
of Cellulose Chemistry, is now in the course of construction and it is 
expected that it will be completed in March of next year. The pulp and 
paper companies are bearing the cost of this undertaking, and this fact 
constitutes recognition by one of the leading industries of the country of 
the value of having University trained men conducting fundamental and 
scientific research on its particular problems. 


PercivAL Morson MemoriaL STADIUM 


Barly in the year 1914 a group of graduates headed by the late 
Percival Molson made a suggestion to the University in regard to the 
building of a stadium in Macdonald Park. This was approved, and an 
agreement was made by which the University loaned the money for the 
project and a number of graduates guaranteed the interest on the loan. 
On July 22nd, 1914,:the contract for the work was given L. A. Ort & 
Company. At that time it was expected that the gate receipts would 
be sufficient to maintain the property, pay the interest on the loan and, 
through a sinking fund, eventually repay the principal. Due to the war, 
however, there were no revenues from this property until the year 1918- 
1919. In the meantime the University, for reasons that will be readily 
understood, did not ask the guarantors for any payments on account of 
interest which, as the following figures show, accumulated to a sub- 
stantial amount. This situation, which was somewhat serious, was 
entirely altered through the bequest of $75,000.00 made by Percival 
Molson to reduce the loan made by the University. | 

In considering the following statement, these points should be noted: 


ist. That the crushed stone sold was that obtained from the rock 
removed in levelling the playing field; 


and. That the amount of gate receipts available each year to reduce 
the loan is obtained by apportioning the total revenue from this 
source in the following manner: 


(4) In payment of interest on loan: 


(4) In payment of administration and maintenance of 
property : 
(¢) Any surplus up to $7,500.00 to be divided: 
1/3rd to reduce loan, 
2/3rds to Student's Council (now Athletic Board.) 


Any surplus over $7,500.00 to be divided: 


2/3rds to reduce loan, and 
1/3rd to the Athletic Board. 


ExPENDITURES. 


Original cost'of Stadium...........5.. 3%.) $119,682.80 
Improvements, including erection of Fieldhouse........ $1,560.46 
Interest on capital cOst......:..2:%... 55 3 23552553 





$194,768.89 


RECEIPTS. : 
Legacy of Percival Molson L S$ Soa $75,000.00 
Sale of crushed stone ........:... ..2-24 eee 27,491.09 
From gate receipts applied to reduce loan... §2,177.80 


————— $154,568.89 





$40,200.00 


This statement would lead one to expect that within five or six years 
the Stadium will be free of debt. 


ATHLETIC BOARD 


In 1923 the Undergraduates’ Society suggested that the adminis- 
tration of athletics be taken over by a board consisting of representatives 
of the University, the Graduates’ Society and the students. The Uni- 
versity authorities welcomed this suggestion, inasmuch as they felt 
that the students were not qualified to solve all the problems incidental 
to athletics or to administer wisely the very considerable revenues 
derived therefrom. The board, consisting of the Principal as Chairman, 
the Bursar, the Director of the department of Physical Education, a 
representative of the guarantors, two members of the teaching staff of 
the University, three representatives of the Graduates’ Society, the 
President of the Students’ Council and two undergraduates elected by 
the students, was formed. The University appointed D. Stuart Forbes 
athletic manager, and included in his duties were those of secretary of 


the board. 
The board is responsible for all expenditures connected with athletics 
and receives from the University an annual appropriation to cover any 


deficit on its operations. Formerly these deficits were borne by the 
Students’ Council. 


There was naturally some hesitation on the part of the University 
to make these appropriations, but the authorities were convinced that, 
in the interests of student athletics, they were justified in doing so. They 
believed also that eventually these deficits would become surpluses, 


and the following figures show there were good grounds for this belief: 





SS an: oe Speen elie $ 8,607.78 deficit 
ae 5 LD ere <F ) 
EQES- 1926... Sees 2,172.69 =~ 
S5R6-1987..5 72 n e 621.69 surplus 
$16,823.90 


This accumulated deficit will, it is hoped, be eventually wiped out, but 
it should be stated that we Cannot count on surpluses every year from 


now on, since the one shown for 1926-1927 is the result of the play-off 
for the Football Championship last autumn. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


E. Larveur, 
G. E. McCuaie, 


Watrer Mo.son. 


Montreat, 8th October, 1927, 
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REPORT OF ATHLETIC BOARD OF CONTROL 


The President and Members, 
The Graduates’ Society of McGill University. 


Your representatives on the Athletic Board of Control have the 
honour to report as follows: 


The Athletic Board made an extra charge for seats at the McGill- 
Toronto game held at the time of the last Reunion, and gave the pro- 
ceeds to the Graduates’ Society to help in financing the Reunion. The 
Board transferred to the Graduates’ Society an amount in excess of that 
collected and the Graduates’ Scciety turned over to the Board the sur- 
plus remaining at the end of the Reunion. This amounted to approxi- 
mately $7c0.co. 


The lack of athletic facilities has at various times been forcibly 
brought before the Board and the need of a gymnasium has been in- 
creasingly felt. 


The three teams in the Intercollegiate Rugby Football Union were 
tied at the end of last season, a play-off being necessary. Toronto played 
McGill in Montreal and won. In the second game of the play-off 
Toronto won from Queens and became champions for 1926. The re- 
ceipts of both games were pooled and, after deduction of expenses, the 
proceeds were equally divided. 


A play-off between McGill and Toronto was also necessary in the 
Intercollegiate Hockey Series. Toronto was again successful in winning 
the championship. A team representing McGill operated in the Senior 
Group of the Quebec A.H.A. last year, and will most likely continue 
to do so this year. 


A Memorial Trophy, to be subscribed for by ex-members of the 
McGill and M.A.A.A. Rugby teams, has been put up for annual com- 
petition. The trophy is in memory of those players of both teams who 
gave their lives in the War. 


The question of the Rugby coach was again discussed by the Board, 
and Mr. F. J. Shaughnessy has been retained as Rugby Coach only for 
the Season 1927 (from September 15th to the end of the playing season) 
at a salary of $2,000. In making this appointment the Board stipulated 
that its policy as to employing when possible, full time coaches was not 
to be considered as having been discarded, but that Mr. Shaughnessy’s 
appointment was a temporary measure to take care of a situation which 
demanded further time and thought before being dealt with in a definite 
manner. In order to ensure proper organization and supervision of 
interclass and interfaculty activities in Rugby as well as complete super- 
vision of Hockey activities, it was recommended that someone be ap- 
pointed to carry this responsibility. The idea was that the person 
appointed would adapt himself to and be of assistance in the general 
programme conducted by the University. Mr. E. H. Paisley was 
tentatively suggested, but required more salary than the Board thought 
fit to set aside for this purpose. No appointment has as yet been made. 


Your representatives recommend the retaining of Mr. Shaughnessy 
as Rugby Coach on a contract covering at least three years, as the 
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present system of yearly employment appears to them to be satisfactory 
neither to the University nor to the coach himself. 


The Athletic Board approved the Freshman rule and the rule limiting 
participation in Intercollegiate athletics to a four-year period. 


At a meeting of the C.I.A.U., held in April last, the Freshman rule 
was rejected by reason of the opposition of Queens, who gave the matter 
of financing as their sole reason for rejection. They desired a division ot 
Rugby receipts and were asked to submit a financial statement in order 
that the matter might be studied. This statement as yet has not been 
forthcoming. 


A four-year participation rule was adopted, and a further regulation 
proposed by Queens limiting the participation of students to one major 
athletic sport in each Academic year was passed. 


The Board is of opinion that the passing of this latter regulation was 
unconstitutional. The two rules take effect on January 1st, 1928. Your 
representatives would greatly appreciate an expression of opinion on 
this matter of eligibility. 


The McGill Rowing Club had remarkable success this summer, and 
rowing has been recognized as an Intercollegiate sport. Provision has 
been made for the granting of letters to members of the crew. 


An invitation was received from Sport Nautique d’Ostend asking the 
University to send a rowing crew to Europe last summer. The invitation 
was regretfully declined. 


The question of playing a football game with Harvard next year was 
brought up, but for various reasons the matter was not proceeded with. 


Mr. C. M. Robertson has presented two flag poles for the field house, 
one for the University colours and the other for those of visiting teams. 


Various improvements have been effected at the Stadium and numer- 


ous repairs were made thereto during the Summer. 


Mr. W. C. Nicholson was appointed to represent the Graduates’ 
Society on the Board vice Dr. L. C. Montgomery, whose term of office 
had expired. 

The Rev. E. 


Society was the only representative present from Branch Societies. He 


M. Taylor, Secretary of the Bedford Branch of the 


reported his branch to be in sound condition. 
The following were appointed to replace the three retiring members 
of the Nominating Committee: 
C. B. Keenan, Med. ‘97. 
H. M. Litre, Med. or. 
Paut Sise, Sci. ’or. 


Five meetings of the Board were held during the year. 


Respectfully submitted. 


J. A. pe LaLanng, 
Duptey E. Ross, 
W. C. Nicnotson, 
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CLASS OF MEDICINE '26 


E. M. Crawrorp has had a busy Fall. He was married in September 
and started practice in October at Pointe Claire, Quebec. 


W. Keiru Burwe tz is in his second year at the Women’s Hospital, 
New York. 
Cues. Brackier is also in New York at the Kingston Avenue 


Hospital, Brooklyn. Ches. obtained his L.M.C.C. this year. 


Prominent on the staff of Pathology at McGill we note ARTHUR 
Byrne and Eric MacNaucuron, both senior internes at the General. 


The admitting officer of the Montreal General is none other than 
Basit MacLean, while at the Royal Victoria is another class member, 
Joun DeBe tte. 


E. H. Cayrorp is now one of the many doctors residing on Sher- 
brooke Street West, Montreal. 

Tom. GAssELIN is associated with Dr. Power in Verdun, Quebec. 

~ jim” Gixuigs is in practice at New Carlisle, Quebec. He reports 
~ business good and prospects better.”’ 

Art Hanson at Iroquois Falls, Ont., has had a son born to him. 

E. D. McDonztz is plant physician at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. 

“Dunc."’ McCuaie has been with the miners in the Rouyn Gold- 
fields this Fall. 

Newey Purrrortt is at the University of Michigan working at 
pathology and pathological processes. 


Harorp Gapy is a resident at the Royal Victoria Maternity, Mont- 
real. 
Frep. Suippa has a good practice at Bury, Quebec. 


J=RRY Strapp has returned to the fogbound shores of Newfound- 
land. 


Washington, D.C., is still the home address of Persr SKINNER. 


SaMuzL S. Sirssy is still working hard in Bangor, Maine. 


Dororuy Trcoarr is anesthetist at the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Montreal. 





Norman Hatz is practising in Nanaimo, B.C. 

Artuur Nasu has returned to the Pacific Coast. 

Roy Penperon is resident at the Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

Stewart Hamixton’s address is Stamford Hospital, Stamford, 
Conn. 

The following are in their second year at the Montreal General] 
Hospital: Louis Conroy, Cuas. Futterton, Doc. Henperson, Jerr. 
Harpinc, Witiarp Jounson, A. M. Srmpson; while the Royal Victoria 
Hospital contains the names of ArTHur Hara, Pat. Nexuican, Joan 
Puppicomse, Max. Ratner, Cuirr. Ward, Joun C. Rotawett and Jack 


W ALL. 


Will members of the class please send their addresses to the Sec’y, 
C. B. Smrrx, 3013 Masson Street, Montreal? 


Dr. Sruart Ramszy, Arts '08, Med. '12, was elected a fellow of the 
American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology at the 
Autumn meeting of that Society. 


Dr. Frep. M. Auton is returning to China almost immediately to 
join the staff temporarily of the medical school of Shuntung Christian 
University. This institution has faculties of Arts and Science, Theology 
and Medicine. The work in all departments is of a high standard. Dr. 
Wm. McCrore (McGill 1884) is Professor of Medicine. Dr. McClure, 
who was for a time Superintendent of the Montreal General Hospital, 
has done a very fine work in China; first as a pioneer in introducing 
modern medicine into the interior of the northern part of Honan prov- 
ince, and more recently as teacher and head of the Department of Medi- 
cine in the medical school of Shuntung Christian University. Dr. 
McClure’s fine personality has won him the esteem of his students, and 
he has the satisfaction of knowing that he has inspired a large number of 
young Chinese with his ideals and love of the medical profession. 
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Alumnae 


ALUMN@ REPRESENTATIVES ON THE 
EDITORIAL BOARD: 


MISS A. M. MACKINNON 
MISS HAZEL I. MURCHISON 


Marcaret M. Cameron (B.A. '16, A.M., Radcliffe, 1917) and 
Marcaret Murray Gres (special student, 1912-16) last spring won the 
very high distinction of the Doctorat de l'Université de Paris, avec mention 
trés honorable. Miss Cameron's thesis had for its subject ‘‘ L’Influence 
des Saisons de Thomson sur La Poésie descriptive en France’’, while 
Miss Gibb wrote an “‘Etude sur Fenimore Cooper et son Influence en 
France’. 

After graduation Miss Cameron spent two years teaching French 
in Halifax Ladies’ College before her first period of study at the Sorbonne, 
where in 1921 she received the ‘‘Certificat de l’Ecole de Préparation 
She then taught French in 
Smith College, returning to the Sorbonne in 1923 as Post-graduate 


des Professeurs de Frangais a l’Etranger.”’ 


Scholar of the Canadian National Federation of University Women. 
Two years of teaching in the University of Saskatchewan followed, 
then last year’s session at the Sorbonne, which for her and Miss Gibb 
closed so brilliantly with the much-coveted and rarely bestowed 
“mention trés honorable’’. Miss Cameron is now Assistant Professor 
of French at the University of Saskatchewan. 

Miss Gibb could not qualify for a degree at McGill, having never 
taken Latin. In all other respects she followed the four years’ course, 
taking Honours in English and French. She also obtained the *‘ Certific- 
at de l’Ecole des Professeurs a |’Etranger’’, and later taught French at 
Goucher College for Women, Baltimore. Last year she spent at the 
Sorbonne completing her studies for the Doctorat, which she received 
with such high honours. Miss Gibb is still in France. 

We tender our heartiest congratulations to these two distinguished 
Alumnez. 


Miss Frances Srockinc of Westmount was recently awarded the 
scholarship of the French Government, which entitles a McGill student 
to a year’s study of French abroad. The scholarship is of the value of 
10,000 francs. Miss Stocking took her Bachelor of Arts degree at 
McGill in 1926 with first-class honours in French and English. She was 
also the first president of the McGill Women Students’ Society. 

Last year Miss Stocking served as acting secretary in preparation 
tor the McGill French Summer School, in addition to taking courses 
in French leading to the degree of Master of Arts. She will use the 
scholarship for study: in Paris towards the completion of her thesis for 
the Master of Arts degree. 

Rev. and Mrs. P. S. C. Powrzes (Ruta Mount, Arts 10), with 


their five children, are home from Japan on a year’s furlough. 

Miss Carrie Hoitman, R.V.C. ‘oo, with Mrs. A. W. Front of Or- 
tawa, was in charge of the Exhibit and Sale of Canadian Arts and 
Crafts at the World Poultry Congress, July 27th to August 4th, at 
Ottawa. Miss Holman is living in Montreal for the winter. 


Heven Parxer, B.H:S. 
Pavilion, Royal Victoria Hospital. 


'25, is a dietitian in the Ross Memorial 


Louise Hurp, R.V.C. '26, who spent last year studying music in 
Paris, is now teaching music in California. 


BV .G. “27 


The following members of last year’s graduating class are teaching 
in Montreal schools: D. Apams, T. Arxrnson, D. Coxsy, E. Horsey, 
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A. MacKinnon, G. Mason, M. Marruews, M. Perry, D. M. ROBERTS, 
D. Rosrnson, M. Ross, I. Scrtver, J. SMecuie, E. Wicur. 

Lerta Saunpers is teaching English at St. Helen's School, Dunham. 

I. Craic, F. Featnerston, L. Gray, I. Hastry, B. Lyman, M. 
MacSporran, M. Murray, M. Savace, D. Scrizien and A. Turner 
are students in the Faculty of Graduate Studies. 

J. Betnap is doing post-graduate work in English at Wellesley 
College. Dorotny Roserts is at the University of Toronto, where she 
is doing post-graduate work in History. 

MADELEINE De Buors ts at Smith College, where she holds a scholar- 
ship in Mathematics and Physics. 

M. FerGcuson and J. Gwynne are in the School for Social Workers. 

M. Benny, G. Hart and M. Martin are in the Library School. 

E. Cocurane, H. MuruiGcan and E. Sommer are taking business 
courses. M. Carne is in a business school in New York. 

Armee GraveL, Commerce '27, is secretary to the Spanish Consul. 

A. Brown and T. Rem are in the Metabolism Department of the 
R.V.H. 

R. Murray is travelling on the continent with her parents. 

L. Bacon is also abroad with her parents. 


WESTERN NOTES 


The annual meeting of the McGill Women’s Club of Vancouver was 
held in October, and the following officers were elected: 
..Mrs. Neville Smith (Olive McWhinnie 'r1o) 
.Mrs. A. E. Parlow (Grace Ryan 14) 
Jessie Elliott (28) 
3 ) Mabel McKeen (11) 
Mrs. H. §. Wilson, Mrs. Flesher, Margaret McNiven. 
The McGill Women’s Club is to hold an afternoon Bridge on Satur- 


President 
Vice-President... occ cans 
Secretary 

Treasurer 


Executive 


day, November 1gth, in the Winter Garden. Any affairs undertaken by 
this active body of McGill Graduates are highly successful and enjoy- 
able, and the money raised is used to help various charities in the com- 
munity. A sum of money is set aside yearly to assist women students 
at the University of British Columbia, this being done through the 
Dean of Women, Miss Bollert 

Mrs. G, S. Raphael (Euphemia McLeod ’03) takes an active part in 
educational matters in Vancouver. This year she is First Vice-President 
of the EducationalCommittee of the University Women’'sClub,and has been 
instrumental in forming the Citizens’ Committee, which is to interest 
itself in the progress of public and high school education in the city by 
attending school board meetings, etc. 

Miss Lily Laverock (Arts '07) is performing a notable service to the 
people of Vancouver by bringing to us some of the greatest artists of the 
day in concert recital. This year there is to be a series of five concerts, 
at one of which the artist will be one of Canada’s most illustrious sons, 
Edward Johnson, the noted tenor. 

Haze 1McLeod ('11)is on the staff of one of the first Junior High Schools 
established in Vancouver. Having taken a course in school library 
work at the University of Oregon last summer, she now has charge of 
the library at the Kitsilano Junior High, and, in addition, teaches 
social science, a combination of geography, history, civics and econ- 
omics. 

Grace Bollert ('15,) has been appointed Supervisor of primary grades 
for Point Grey, a very extensive suburb of Vancouver. 

Winnifred Griffin ('26) is now Girls’ Work Secretary for the Y.W.- 


C.A. in Vancouver. At McGill she took honours in Sociology, as well 


as doing voluntary work in the Montreal Y.W.C.A., and last year she 
was Girls’ Work Secretary in Victoria. 
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LETTERS FROM CHINA 


Letters have been received recently from Helen and 
Dorothy Willis, who are teaching in China. 


Writing from Shanghai, where she has been since last 
Christmas, Helen Willis says: 


“We have been having a very interesting year in 
China, and Strange to say, we have all come safely and 
comfortably through the excitements. So many have 
lost much, or everything, but they are all so brave about 
it; one hears almost no complaints about material losses, 
but much sorrow at having to leave the work. It will 
soon be two years since we left Yeung Kong. Dorothy 
and I were teaching in the Diocesan School in Hong 
Kong. Last October the boycott on Hong Kong lifted, 
and we were very thankful to return, though we were 
there only two months, and now it seems quite uncertain 
when we shall be able to go back again. 

We left Yeung Kong to meet my father and mother, 
returning from Canada. The very day we were leaving, 
the city elders came to warn us that an anti-foreign and 
anti-Christian riot had been planned for the next week, 
that our house would certainly be looted, and they could 
not say what would happen to us. We hated to leave at 
such a juncture, but the Christians begged us to go, as 
they could not protect us and felt safer with the foreign- 
ers away. So we came out to Hong Kong, whete we had 
kept our flat. I am glad to say that there was no looting 
or attack on the Christians. There was talking, and pro- 
cessions, and stone-throwing at the two American 
missions, but some students with whom I had been read- 
ing the gospel in English persuaded the people not to 
hurt our house. 

We had hoped to return to Yeung Kong in January, 
but just then came the Consul’s order calling out all 
British from inland stations. So we sent for our other 
three children, and Dorothy is still in Hong Kong with 
the five children, their nurse, and our faithful cook. 
The youngest child is a dear little girl whom one of our 
Christian women found cast out by the side of a road, 
and brought to us. 

‘Meantime, when my brother Christopher went 
home, I came up to Shanghai to be with my father and 
mother, and so came in for all the excitement of the 
winter. 

“It was on the eighth of January that the first batch 
of refugees arrived from up river. They kept on coming 
in constantly increasing numbers, until the great inrush 
after the Nanking horror. You can imagine that the 
city was pretty full, and although private individuals, 
hotels and associations, like the British Women’s As- 
sociation, had made every effort to accommodate them, 
the last batch was put into the churches and public halls. 


“In Shanghai itself we have been in no danger, 
thanks to the British soldiers and sailors. We were 
certainly very thankful to have them here, and, had they 
not been here, no doubt Shanghai would have repeated 
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were so Many more people, and nowhere to go but into 


the sea. I don’t believe that people realize just how bad 
the Nanking outrage was. We have met a great many 
who went through it, who were beaten, threatened, — 
robbed of their clothing as well as everything else, who 
had to walk two miles or more under fire. It is abso- 
lutely a miracle that not more than three were killed, 


Had the American gunboat not fired when it did, in..- 


another two minutes all those on Socony Hill would 
have been killed, or worse would have happened to the 
women. People don’t know that there are women out 


of their minds here from what was done to them, and — 


that women in the hospital with babies two days old 
were robbed of everything. I write thus strongly be- 
cause people were saying—especially Americans—that it 
was a mistake to send the British Tommies and the ships. 
It certainly was not. Shanghai has been like a fortress, 
with barbed wire entanglements all round the Con- 
cessions, sand-bag fortifications at every important 
corner, armoured motors, mule batteries, lorries full of 
soldiers and marines, and soldiers and sailors everywhere. 
The Royal Artillery are in a school just down the 
street; the Borderers are in a row of houses opposite; 
Japanese marines are in a big clubhouse just around the 
corner; Italian marines are on guard at the tram-line; 
Spanish marines are at the bridge; American marines are 
on the Bund; the French are in theit concession. Four 
great hangars are on the race course; the Devons are 
quartered opposite; the Coldstream Guards and the mule 
batteries are in the big Park, and so on. They are all 
vety well behaved, so upstanding, well-disciplined and 
orderly that one is proud to belong to the same nation. 
We have come in contact with them quite a bit. 


There has been very little actual fighting, most of the 
shooting was done by snipers, people concealed witha 


machine gun, or by rifles in private houses. I must con- 


fess that I heard no firing at all, for it was either too far 


away,or at night when I was safely asleep. For some 


the Nanking outrages, only very much worse, as there 





weeks now things have been perfectly quiet, and are 


getting back to normal, but still one does not know what 
will happen next. We all feel that the situation was 
greatly improved by the definite break between the 
Nationalist and the Communist parties. The Nationalist 
party teally expresses the idealism of young China, and — 
in itself is perfectly reasonable and legitimate, though 
hot spirits may hold unreasonable opposition to foreign- 
ers. Their hero is Sun Yat Sen and their beginning is 10 
Canton, where this movement has been brewing for 
years. 

“In the south thete are none of these horrors and fierce 
attacks. I know of no looting or violent attacks on 
foreigners in the province of Kwongtung. But as they 
moved north some of the best of the army were killed, 








and their places were taken by a rabble of robbers and + 


bad characters from Honan, which has always been the 
Most anti-foreign of the provinces. 
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Then too, the Com- 
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munist party, composed of Russian agitators, and the 
extremists of the Nationalists, got control, and the 
result was the looting and shooting along the Yang 
Tze. But it is not fair to blame that on this movement, 
nor on the Cantonese, nor on the students. We were 
back in Yeung Kong for two months under Nationalist 
control, and we met with no molestation and scarcely 
with any discourtesy. Our house and our belongings 
were not touched, the meetings in the city were and are 
still going on. We still have our fifty girls in our school, 
and some of the government students were most active 
in OUr support.’’ 


Dorothy Willis in a letter written July 12th describes 
conditions in Hong Kong: 


‘We have two Chinese flats side by side, which give 
us plenty of room. So you can imagine me with a family 
of five little Chinese children, the eldest seven, the 
youngest about five months old, and three Ahmahs. 
In spite of having three Ahmahs I have plenty to do, 
teaching, tutoring, mending and shopping. Besides, I 
always have a lively correspondence with Chinese 
friends in Yeung Kong. It was rather lonely at times, 
but I enjoyed it immensely. I live away out in Shonsh- 
nipo in the Chinese part of the settlement. We are 
almost at the foot of the mountains which hem in the 
city on the mainland, and there are lovely walks and 
lovely places so near that even the children can go there 
to play. 

~All winter we were very anxious; every day there 
was some new change in the political parties. Then as 
the armies approached Shanghai and we kept hearing of 
fresh outrages we were indeed thankful to see troops 
arriving from England. They almost all came first to 
Hong Kong. Some were housed in an enormous hotel 
which had just been put up. Others camped in the 
territo ies for several weeks until huts were built for 
them. Everyone was very much interested in them, and 
no one could help feeling proud of England. It was 
truly these troops that saved Shanghai and prevented a 
terrible catastrophe. 
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‘I wish you could have seen the Hong Kong harbor 
in the winter with all its junks, liners and numbers of 
warships. There were two zroplane carriers, the Hermes 
and the Argus. There seemed to be always ‘roplanes 
wheeling about. It was lovely to see them alight, as 
gently as a wild duck, on the water. 


-... At present the conditions in China are decidedly 
more hopeful. It really looks as if Chiang Kai Shek 
might be able to establish a government strong enough 
to bring all China together. Everyone is relieved to see 
him cut loose from the Communist party. Still no one 
feels that he is to be entirely trusted, and although 
Canton is now Nationalist it is full of people who till 
lately were Gommunist. The country is ruled by the 
small clique who enter the kuomintang, which means 
literally ‘the party of the country’. No one who does 
not join the ‘party’ can get a government job with mone- 
tary compensation. Many people, both men and women, 
are employed to teach the doctrines of Sun Yat Sen. In 
the schools there is something which almost approaches 
a religious solemnity in honor of Sun Yat Sen. 

“With missionaries the burning question of the 
moment is that of registering schools. The order has 
gone out to register all schools, which means they are to 
be under government control, and no Scripture is to be 
taught. It looks as if most of the mission schools in the 
south were going to submit. Some may have plans to 
evade the rule. Last year most of the missions handed 
over most of the authority over money, buildings, etc., 
to the native Christians. There is no doubt that the 
latter would have been better for more responsibility 
long ago. But it is a question to me whether they should 


have authority and control over money given by foreign- - 


ers. They give so little themselves, and are so willing to 
accept all they can lay their hands on. When Buddhism 
came into the country the monks came begging, and the 
religion spread through the country like wild-fire. 
Christianity came bringing millions of dollars’ worth of 
schools, hospitals and institutions, and yet how few 
comparatively are the Christians in China! I don’t 
know whether all the money spent in missions has not 
been a snare to us.”’ 
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¢Market Day on the Gold Coast” 


Grace Moopy Youna. 


OR the African of the ‘bush’ villages—many miles 

inland from the Coast ports and from all echoes of 
European civilization—social life is the life of the 
market day. Market day comes once in every five, is 
eagerly looked forward to, and rarely missed. It is the 
Occasion of the week, when all the gossip is exchanged, 
when, smart toilettes are viewed, and general hilarity 
reigns. 

The first gleam cf the sudden African dawn finds the 
village astir—fires burning and pots boiling. Along the 
winding green bush paths bordered by dark dense groves 
of banana and cocox, along the broader ways of lorry 
traffic and tall palms, come the folk from neighbouring 
farms and villages, who have wares to barter. As the 
sun grows brighter, the line thickens into a steady file 
of shining black cartiers. Most are women, for the men 
must attend to the growing of the yam and cocoa, while 
it is left to the women-folk to be the merchants. So, 
bringing their wares on their heads, they hasten to the 
mart. The burden may be a great tin basin filled with 
the potato-like yam, or groundnuts: or it may be a tray 
laden with garden produce—okra, corn, Cassava, onions, 
or a great stalk of bananas. In entire indifference to the 
burden threatening his woolly pate, the baby sits, 
straddling his mother’s broad back and firmly fixed 
there by the voluminous ‘native’ cloth (stamped in 
vivid patterns and mide in Birmingham), tied about her 
ample middle by way of a skirt. 

As for mamma _ herself—how blithely she steps 
along—brisk and straight. Perhaps she may steady her 
load a bit with one hand, but most often it tides her 
kerchiefed head unassisted, and at a rakish angle. 


Round about their stalwart parents frisk the 
cins’, their naked black bodies gleaming in the sun, and 
looking so gay and festive in their party clothes—a belt 
of scarlet beads. Those past the kindergarten stage are of 
more serious mien, for they bear a pail of oranges or a 
calabash of beans. 


‘pic- 


By nine o'clock things are in full swing. The market- 
place, the hub of every village, is an Open space swept 
very clean,—ted_ earth, sun-baked, and hard-trodden. 
At least one great tree is carefully preserved within the 
sacred circle, and beneath this sit old men, revered 
elders’ of the village, in solemn ptesidence, conversing 
and smoking many clzy pipes. Around the open market- 
place are clustered the reddish ‘swish’ (sun-dried mud) 
huts, thatched, doorless and windowless. In irregular 
courts and lanes they stretch away from that pivot of 


ZO 


existence, the market-place. On varying levels of 
ground, and turned in any direction, the ‘family resi- 
dences’ are similar in design. They are set on three sides 
of a courtyard, the bamboo fence enclosing the hut of 
the man of the family, flanked by those of his wives, 
whose number depends on the family income. 


On an ordinary day each courtyard is full of life, 
women stewing concoctions in their black clay pots, or 
pounding the ‘fu-fu’ of yam or cassava, while countless 
black piccins tumble in the dust. But today all is 
deserted, save for the black goats and ugly long-nosed 
pigs which gather a meagre living among overturned 
pots and cold embers. 

The entire population, excepting those who must go 
and tend the rice and yam, or hunt bush deer, is gathered 
in the market-place. Ringed round the circle, and if it 
be a big market, in ranks within the circle, the women 
squat on their heels, their wares spread before them on 
rush mats. And the bartering begins... Such a din 


and clash of harsh shrill voices mingled with guttural 


laughter and the shouts of the piccins, rolling about, 
chewing kola nuts and throwing cocoanuts. 


This being the day that ‘‘Butcher catch sheep and go 
kill’’, a half skinned carcass hangs by its tail under a 
large tree, a board for chopping the joints is nearby, and 
round about the Hausa friends of the butcher hold con- 
verse. The Hausamen are distinctive notes in the pic- 
ture, tall and slim, with Arab features, and clad in the 
flowing white robes and red fez of the Northern tribes. 


‘They are the wandering merchants, and the more stal- 


wart of their brethren make the best carriers for long 
treks. In this up-county village the butcher is of Hausa 
blood, and very keen at a bargain. Says our cook, 


Butcher and me we make plenty palaver! Talk ‘um 
plenty before buy.’’ 

On this day ‘Kuku’ is very haughty and important 
as he descends the hilly road into the village from the 
‘station’ at the top of the hill. ‘‘Missus come make 
market palaver hetself today’’. And he is decked out 
in a gay green handkerchief round his woolly locks, and 
swings his provision bag jauntily as he follows on my 
heels. 

| As We affive in the village, excited squeals from the 
Piccins on the pathway bring the others from huts and 
corners to see the white woman. “‘White Missus, white 
Missus, come, come!’’ A crowd soon gathers in my 
wake, and how they laugh and point and hop and skip. 
So many astounding points about My person to marvel 
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at! I stop to look at something, and they hang back in 
a Cluster, jabbering their singing staccato talk excitedly. 
Then at a look or a word they run up again, as close as 
they dare, only to turn and scamper back. 

Cook goes about his business buying the obvious 
needs of our household, all with the air of Lord High 
Commissary. He brings for my inspection some par- 
ticularly fine paw-paws, a melon-like fruit. I step 
hastily past the malodorous dried-fish (so dear to the 
native palate) to see what an old woman is brewing in 
her bubbling and smoking cauldron. She greets me with 
a toothless smile, and rolling a large ball of ‘kenki’, 
a thick paste of dried corn and cassava, drops it into the 
boiling palm oil, and indicates that this is to be for me. 
An offering this, in payment for the delicious warming 
‘medicine’ which comforts her aging and aching bones. 
Fach Sunday morning old Brada comes to the bungalow 
for her liniment, and the kenki ball is her gift in return. 
Brown like doughnuts, turned out on a clean palm leaf, 
they tempt the hungry marketers with a delicious aroma. 
But as I depart with my prize wrapped in a corn leaf, 
Kuku warns me, “‘Be good for black man belly. Mah! 
no good for white man’’. So out of sight of the good 
Brada, I toss it to a lean brown piccin. 

Set apart a little from the common mart is the ‘juju’ 
market, presided over by aged crones, and usually with 
the fetish man somewhere in attendance. Spread out on 
trays are to be viewed some of the articles sacred to 
fetish worship; jujus of strange beads, bones, rabbits’ 
feet, dead mice, white feathers, etc., all with their 
mystic power to protect and ward off evil spirits. Near 
by a maiden stands choosing a juju. Her shining choc- 
olate complexion is smeared with chalk on forehead and 
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cheeks, indicating that she is a bride to be; chosen in 
matriage, and therefore of great importance to the gods 
and they to her. 


On the way home we take a path through the cool 
dark banana and palm tree groves, where we suddenly 
come upon the fetish-stone, bespattered with blood. 
It is ringed with a fence, and the :nclosure is strewn with 
white feathers. Here white hers must be sacrificed to 
the god, according to the authcrity of the fetish man. 
But he, once a great power in thetribe, is a planet on the 
wane. Half-way up the slope tothe school and mission 
station lies the Christian village And as the Christian 
village grows, the cult of the fetish stone declines. Al- 
though much in the minority, the Christian brethren 
have created a sentiment of sceptcism in the old village; 
and fearing ridicule above all, many of the hearty 
heathen’, though refusing to-give up their old homes 
and turn their backs on the old tites, practise the latter 
with ever diminishing zeal. 

As I pass through the Christian village I exchange 
greetings with the women-folk, who are standing at the 
doors of the huts pounding the morning meal of doughy 
‘fufu’ in the great wooden mortars. ‘‘How is your soul 
today?’ they wish to know. ‘“‘Itgoes well, and yours?”’ 


How are all the folks on the hill?’’ ‘‘They live well.”’ 
Yo.” “Your husband is he well?’ ‘‘Yo."’ ‘‘Your 
children? your grandmother? your cousins?’’ And as 


we climb higher the greetings and replies follow on and 
after. 

So the social life of the ‘‘bush” accompanies us to our 
own door, to be renewed when ‘he lure of the market 


calls us again. 
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CLASS NOTES—SCIENCE 
R. E. Jamrgson, Secretary 


Engineering Building 


The annual Class Dinner was held on the evening of November 


sth, at the McGill Faculty Club, University Street, Montreal. Those 
present, in addition to “‘Harry’’, included Mackie Garpen, CLARRIE 
Pitts, HucH CxHampers, Arruur Parrerson, Ep. Orxin, Harotp 
STANLEY, Cuartre Day, Hat Henry, Jack Harz, Tasste Martin, 
Durie McLenwan, Ewart Sravert, and R. E. Jamrzson. In reply to 
our letter reminding the members of the date of the Dinner, we heard 
from a large number of out-of-town members conveying their regrets. 
Among these replies were three telegrams, which arrived just in time 
to be read to those present. The replies were very much appreciated, 
and it was very pleasant to know that members scattered all the way 
from Halifax to Vancouver were thinking of our gathering on that 
night. In accordance with our custom, the replies were autographed by 
those present and have been returned to the senders. 


Several matters were discussed during the evening, and it was 
decided to send out a letter to all members asking their views on certain 
points. If any member reading this item has not yet received a copy of 
the letter, will he please write a note to the Secretary, giving his 
present address. It was also decided that the Secretary should call a 
meeting about a month kefore the date of next year's dinner, to make 
arrangements in connection therewith. 

The financial statement to November 15th, 1927, is appended. 


Galance ws at October 7th, 2926. 2) se oe $11.66 
Receipts during yeat' Interest?/.0 >. oo. vs. 5 a PES 
SOR EMBER Wns Ne 41.00 

a cael © 

$52.81 
Expenditures, Postage and Stanonery sci oa ees ee $ 3.26 
ng 2 a an eee Fee Soa ae Paes 37.05 

hfe. 32 

Balance as at November 15th, 1927................. $12.50 


CLASS NOTES—SCIENCE ‘24 


On Friday night, November 4th, the Class of Science ’ 24 held a 
Reunion Dinner at the Queen's Hotel, at which some thirty members, 
including the following, were present: R. B. Asusy, D. K. Appr, E. 
W. Burtrer, L. C, Cossrrr, A. B. Daruine, H. A. Detceciier, W. F. 
Finpiay, A. L. Graver, R. E. Hayss, H. P. Hiccerty, E. Hotrann, 
P. Hunter, A. O. Leste, A. D. McCatt, A. P. Mitter, W.M. Mircuett, 
R. M. Ricrarnson, C. F. Purpps, C. P. Reaper, AEx. Rees, H. Rosrnson, 


G, E. SHaw, D. L. Stewart, E. A. SHERRARD, G. H. TRENHOLME, P. 
R. Witson. 


The arrangements for this Dinner, which was the first of its kind, 
were not as complete as might have been desired, as it was uncertain 
whether it would meet with the approval of the members. Howev er, 
it proved so successful that at its conclusion it was unanimously 
decided to hold the dinner yearly at the Queens Hotel—on the Friday 
night before the McGill-Varsity Football Match. Members of the 
Class may therefore be assured that arrangements for next year will be 
as well looked after as possible. 


NEWS 


otes 


During the evening the following information was gleaned about 


various members: 


Henri Detceciier was the hero of the evening, providing music 
and jokes aplenty. When he is not playing some musical instrument, 
Henri works for the Dominion Reinforcing Company. 


CHARLIE Puipps is still with the Shawinigan Water & Power Com- 
pany at Montreal, as is also VANKAUGHNET. 


The Dominion Oilcloth Company, Montreal, is 
ing H. B. Hiccerry among its staff. 


’ Happy” in hav- 


Bos Ocitvy has become one of our pioneering members—being 
about to sail for South Africa on an unknown mission. 


Percy Douctas is a member of the staff of the Oris Fensom Ele- 
vator Company at New York. 


Rotty Hayes was married in October last, and is still living in 


Ottawa. He is working for the General Equipment Company. 


Percy Hunter is now connected with the firm of Ross & Mc- 
Donald, architects, in Montreal. 


F. R. Campsexy has been transferred by the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany to the Cornwall district. 


C. P. Reaper is a rising paper magnate in the employ of the Lake 
St. John Power & Paper Company. He is at present in Montreal. 


Rec. SHatrorp, who sells products of General Motors in Van- 
couver, has worked up from the Chevrolet and Pontiac divisions to the 
Buick, and hopes soon to be promoted to the Cadillac Department. 


Douc. Pottock has been moved to Hamilton, and mail will reach 
him there c/o. The Bell Telephone Company. 


Gorpiz Mounrog, after working for a short time with the Loco- 


mobile Company at Bridgeport is now connected with the Sales Depart- 
ment of Dodge Bros. Company at Toronto. 


SCIENCE ‘25 


Wius P. Matonr, Class Secretary, 1366 Greene Avenue, Westmount, 


P.Q. 


Congratulations to Hamitron Smitx and to Don. Smitx, who have 
both recently been married. 


Apologies to Norman Farrar. In a previous issue of the ‘‘ News” 
it was erroneously stated that he was with the Canadian Bridge Co. 


at Walkerville. He is with the Canadian International Paper Company 
in Montreal. 


Jim BatLeNy is now in Toronto—still with the Canadian General 
Electric Company, Limited. 


Husert Dentity is NOW at th 
real. 


e Bell Telephone Company in Mont- 


Bos Hamitron has 


gone back to Salt Lake City; he is employed by 
the Gener 


al Engineering Company. 
Syp. Parr , Zz 
a RIDGE is with the Timken Roller Bearing Company in New 


Avex. Ree is back in Montreal—with the Bell Telephone Company. 


John S. Metcalf Company, Limited, Grain 
treal. He expects to be transferred to theif 


Watrer Srevens is with 
Elevator Engineers, in Mon 
Vancouver Office shortly. 
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NOTES—(Continued ) 


ATHLETICS 


Leaving in its wake a trail of hard-fought games, broken attendance 
records and unequalled enthusiasm, the 1927 season of intercollegiate 
sport came to an end at Kingston on November 12th, when Queen's 
defeated McGill in the deciding game for the football title. 


That the season was entirely successful is evident again from the 
division of championships in the various sports. Queen's performance in 
football was most remarkable. Starting the season poorly with a 
defeat at the hands of McGill, the Queen's squad came from behind to 
win all of their remaining games, finally defeating McGill at Kingston 
by an 11 to § score to gain the coveted title. Toronto Varsity ran true 
to form in gaining the track, tennis, golf, and harrier championships, 
while McGill finished with the soccer and rugger titles to her credit. 


The opening of the football season found a new McGill squad, led 
by Jack Little, in Toronto playing before a large crowd of graduates 
gathered for the University of Toronto centenary celebrations. The 
McGill squad won by a 12 to 6 score in a game featured largely by the 
brilliant broken field running of Ralph St. Germain, and the initial 
performances in red uniforms of several newcomers to the squad, among 
these William Lovering, Ken. Tremain, George McTeer, Orville 
Kritswiser, and D’Arcy Doherty. As a result of this victory, McGill 
immediately became strong favourites for the title; the team being very 
favourably compared with that of 1919. 


On the following Saturday the McGill squad electrified a home 
crowd gathered in the Percival Molson Memorial stadium by snatching 
a last minute win from Queen's. The score was 11 to 10. The victory 
over Queen’s put McGill in a favourable position to gain the title, but 
showed that Queen’s was by no means out of the race. Led by Bat- 
stone, the Queen's team twice defeated Varsity; at Kingston by 3 too 
and at Toronto, 12 to 6. 

15,130 packed the Molson stadium to see McGill play their tra- 
ditional rivals, Toronto Varsity, who rallied to defeat McGill by an 8 
to 1 score; thus winning their first game and causing one of the greatest 
upsets of the season. Many reasons explain the McGill defeat, among 
these, overtraining and staleness resulting from a three weeks’ break in 
the schedule. But McGill, against Queen's, now had to win to get the 
title. 


Conditions at Kingston for the final game were not ideal. Rain had 
tallen during the week and the field was heavy with mud; this handi- 
capped the fast, but heavy, Little-St. Germain-Tremain half line who 
were known to be notoriously bad ‘‘mudders’’. Ten thousand saw the 


game, including over a thousand McGill supporters. 


McGill started well when Tremain, kicking with the wind, ran up 
five points. We seemed to be in a favourable position when the turning 
point came late in the second period. Queen's scored two touch-downs 
in quick succession and added a single point before the end, making the 
final count 11 to 5. 


The season's exhibition games included two with the Balmy Beach 
squad of Toronto, champions of the O.R.F.U., and one with R.M.C. 
The Balmy Beach games included the onside pass, which aroused con- 
siderable comment in its favour. Balmy Beach won both contests, the 
first at Toronto, 12 to 4; the second at the Molson stadium, 14 to 11. 
A McGill team, mostly second string men, defeated R.M.C. 28 to 16, 
while McGill regained the City championship from M.A.A.A. by 8 
to o. 

Toronto Varsity maintained her track supremacy at Kingston by 
overwhelming McGill and Queen's representatives. The final score 
was: Toronto 74, McGill 47, Queen’s 5. Inclement weather did much 
to keep existing track records intact, the only mark to be broken being 
the javelin throw. Willie Consiglio was the high point winner for 
McGill with nine to his credit. 

One of the most brilliant of McGill wins came in the first game of the 
rugget series with Toronto Varsity. The red team defeated a strong 
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blue representation, 20 to o. In the return game Toronto was stronger, 
but again McGill triumphed, 3 to 0, and won the cup. 

McGill experienced an unusually successful season in soccer. The 
team made a name for itself in local soccer circles and defeated Toronto 
and R.M.C. to gain the intercollegiate title. 


A seven-year reign came to an end when Toronto Varsity tennis 
players wrested the intercollegiate title from McGill on the courts of 
the Mounc Royal Tennis Club at Montreal. The tournament was held 
under the auspices of the University of Montreal. Despite the efforts of 
Jack Wright, Canadian singles champion, and captain of the McGill 
squad, a uniformly good Varsity squad took a commanding lead in the 
first day of play and held it throughout the tournament. Wright re- 
tained his intercollegiate singles title. The Toronto aces, Gilbert Nunns 
and Walter Martin, defeated Wright and McInerney of McGill to gain 
the doubles championship. 

Toronto Varsity retained the golf title by defeating McGill re- 
presentatives. The annual McGill professors versus students match was 
held on the ‘course of the Royal Montreal Golf Club, the professors 
winning out easily over their younger and less experienced rivals. 

Toronto retained the harrier supremacy when running over a home 
course. Wally Graham, Varsity star, finished first over a field of inter- 
collegiate runners from Queen’s; McGill and R.M.C. 
McGill's best, finished fifth. 


Ian Balmer, 


NOTES 


The following letters were exchanged on the occasion of the presentation of 
@ large McGill flag to Toronto Varsity before the football game on October 8th. 


Toronto, October 5th, 1927. 
Proressor M. A. MacKenzie, 
President University of Toronto Athletic Association, 
TORONTO. 


Dear Sir, 

As a token of the fellowship and good-will existing between our 
Alma Mater and your University, the Graduates of McGill University 
resident in Toronto wish to present to you a McGill flag. 

May we have the opportunity of making this presentation at the 
Stadium on Saturday afternoon, before the Rugby game? 

Yours very truly, 
K. D. JOSEPH, 


Secretary, McGill Society of Toronto. 


Toronto, 11th October, 1927. 
K. D. Josepx, Esq., 
Secretary, McGill Society of Toronto, 
TORONTO. 


Dear Mr. Joseph, 

Your letter of the 5th October to Professor MacKenzie, tendering 
the gift of the McGill flag to our Athletic Association, was read at 
yesterday's meeting of the Athletic Directorate. 

While perhaps no letter is necessary after the formal presentation 
and acceptance at Saturday's game, the directorate feel that they would 
like to place on record, and therefore ask me to convey to your Society 
the grateful appreciation and thanks of not only the Athletic Associa- 
tion, but of all our graduates in this very happy expression of good-will 
and fellowship. It is expressions of this kind that cement the good 
feelings that have always existed between us, and which we feel con- 
fident will continue to a greater degree in the future. 


With kind personal regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
T. A. REED, 
Secretary, University of Toronto Athletic Association. 
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Dr. Joun A. Lang, Med. '77, has been seriously ill with pneumonia, 
going to bed June 16th and only able to leave his room August 20th. 
Dr. Lane has practically retired from practice. He having so far re- 
covered to be able to attend to his several interests, is seen riding about 
the streets of Syracuse and surrounding country daily. 


A. Recinatp M. MacLean, M.Sc., Ph.D., Arts '11, has resigned the 
vice-presidency of J. T. Donald & Co., Limited, consulting chemists and 
analysts, to become technical director of Eastern Dairies, Limited. In 
addition to supervising the preparation of that firm's products, he will 
direct research work in its laboratories. 


Dr. $8. Grauam Extiort, Med. ‘24, has returned to Forget, Sask., 
after having spent two years in post-graduate work in Edinburgh, 
London, Paris and Vienna. 


Raven V. Merry, M.A., Arts’ 26, has been awarded a scholarship 
at Baltimore by the American Foundation for the Blind. At present he 
is studying applied psychology at Harvard with a view to becoming an 
instructor. 

Rev. Dr. James W. Pepiey, Arts '84, has been re-elected chairman 
of the United Church Ministerial Association of Toronto. 


Dr. W. D. Licurnatr, Arts '79, Law ‘81, represented the Royal 
Society of Literature of Great Britain at the centenary of the University 
of Toronto. 


Marcus SperBer, K.C., Law 'o6, has been elected chairman of the 
Montreal Zionist City Council. 


J. Howarp Layuew, M.A., Arts ‘24, has returned from a visit to 
the British Isles and the Continent and taken up post-graduate work at 
Columbia University, New York. 


Mrs. Christie, widow of Dr. Grorce H. Curistiz, Med. "72, died 


at her home in Lachute, Que., on September 29th. Dr. J. Epwarp 
Curistiz, Sci. "13, Med. ‘19, is a son. 


Dr. James Stevenson, Arts '97, Med. ‘or, surgeon of the Jeffrey 
Hale Hospital, Quebec, has been elected president of the Province of 
Quebec Medical Association. 


Tueoprte Dents, Sci. '97, has retired from the position of superin- 
tendent of mines for the Province of Quebec, to become official geologist 
and technical adviser to the Bureau of Mines at Quebec. 


Proressor Cyrus J. MacmILyuan, Arts ‘oo, of the Department of 
English, has been appointed a member of the Royal Commission which 
is investigating the fishing industry in the Maritime Provinces. Dr. 
Macmillan served last year as a member of the Royal Commission enquir- 
ing into Maritime Provinces grievances. He is a native of Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 


One of the pioneer residents of the town of Arvida on the Saguenay 
river is Dr. E. A. Rippgxx, Med. ‘21, who has recently assisted in the. 
establishment of a hospital in that industrial community. 


Narnan Retcu, M.A., Arts ‘24, has been appointed a research 
fellow in the Department of Economics at the University of Chicago. 
His studies will have to do with the rise and fall of military expendi- 
tures in different countries, and their connection with political events 
and situations in those countries. Mr. Reich entered McGill from the 
University of Prague in 1923 and captured several scholastic honours in 
the course of his studies. The course at the University of Chicago leads 
to the degree of Ph.D. 


In Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, in October, a memorial was 
erected to the late Srr Metsourne Tait, LL.D., D.C.L., Law "62, 
bearing the following inscription: ‘To the memory of Sir Melbourne 
Tait, K.B., D.C.L., Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Province 
of Quebec, born at Melbourne, Quebec, 20th May, 1842, died at Mont- 
real, Quebec, roth February, 1917. He was for many years a member of 
this congregation, serving on its Select Vestry and, as a member of the 
Diocesan and General Synods, took an important part in the councils 
of the Church. An upright man, a just and conscientious jurist, a 
devout and loyal Churchman, a courteous Christian gentleman—wise 
and sympathetic counsellor, a faithful friend whom to know was to 
trust and love.”’ 


~ 


Curster H. Payne, Arts ‘06, who has been appointed Director of 


Commercial Intelligence in the Department of Trade and Commetce at 


Ottawa, was formerly a newspaperman in that city and a member of the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery. Subsequently, he served as private secte- 
tary to the late Sir Richard Cartwright and to Sir George R. Foster when 
Pies gentlemen occupied the portfolio of Trade and Commerce, Ta 
1921, upon his return from overseas’ service with the Canadian Machine 
Gun Corps, he became secretary of the Commercial Intelligence Service, 


afterwards becoming acting director. 


Dr. H. E. Brrrron, Med. ’18, of Moncton, N.B., has been elected 
a Fellow of the American College of Surgeons. 


Dr. H. S. Birxert, C.B., LL.D., Med. '86, has been appointed an 
honorary member of the American Academy of Opthalmology, Otology 
and Laryngology, being the first medical man from this side of the 
Atlantic to be so honored. Dr. Birkett was the guest of honour and 
speaker at the meeting of the Academy held in Detroit on September 
12th. He is professor of Otology and Laryngology at McGill and chief 
in the same subjects at the Royal Victoria Hospital. 


Dr. Cuartes A. Arnott, Med. '15, has acquired the practice of the 
late Dr. H. F. Arnall at 97 Elizabeth Street, Barrie, Ont. 


Mrs. Margaret Rowat, widow of Rev. Andrew Rowat, well known 
minister of the Presbyterian Church, died in St. Lambert, Que., in 
October, aged 87. She was the mother of Donatp McKenzie Rowat, 
Arts ‘97, Law ‘or, of Montreal. 


W.S. Ligutnatt, Law 21, is the president of the Montreal branch 
of the Air League of Canada. 


In excellent health, the Rr. Rey. James D. Morrison, LL.D., 
Arts ‘65, retired Bishop of Duluth, celebrated his 83rd birthday at 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., where he has resided since his retirement, on 


October 16th, and was in receipt of numerous congratulations from his 
friends. 


Queen's University, Kingston, Oat., has conferred the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws upon Dr. Cuarues F. Martin, Arts '88, Med. 
‘92, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of McGill. 


LizruTENANT-CoLoNEL ANSON S. Donatpson, D.S.O., Med. ‘or, a 
veteran of several campaigns, is now surgeon aboard the Canadian 
Pacific liner Empress of Russia plying between Vancouver and the Orient. 


Rupert F. Howarp, Sci. ‘or, has left Montreal for Ottawa, where 


he has become power sales engineer with the Gatineau Power Com- 
pany, Limited. 


Rev. Norman A. Macteop, B.D., Ph.D., Arts "92, has charge of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Brockville, Ont., for several months 
during the absence of the minister upon a tour of foreign missions. 


The Colonial Auxiliary Forces Officers’ Decoration has been 


awarded to LizuTENANtT-CotoneLt G. G. Corset, Med. ’98, of the 
Canadian Army Medical Corps. 


Dr. A. L. Crewson, Med. ‘23, has opened a practice in Cornwall, 
Ont-s specializing in diseases of the eye, ear, nose and throat. After 
two and a half years as interne at the Royal Victoria Hospital, he spent 


a year and a half as a member of the staff of the Massachusetts Eye and 
Ear Hospital in Boston. 


CarMan M. Crorr, Sci. 
Auckland, New Zealand, spent 
a business tour of the country 
Service in 1922 and was appointed a 
land, being promoted to the r 


‘21, Canadian Trade Commissioner at 
part of the summer in Canada making 


ssistant trade commissioner at Auck- 
ank of commissioner in 1926. 


| Freperick B. Burton, Sci. 
Dawson Fellowship in mining 
Cuarues L, Coteman, Sci. 
ship in Mining Research. 


ung engineering at the University, while 
27, has been granted the Douglas Fellow- 


December 


- He entered the Commercial Trade 


'27, has been awarded the Sir William | 
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Witu1aM H. Rosinson, formerly president of the Canadian Con- 
solidated Rubber Co., Limited, who died at Granby, Que., in August, 
was the father of W. Wynne Ropinson, Arts ‘05, secretary of the 


National Trust Company, Montreal. 


LizuTENANT-CoLonet Rosert U. Patterson, Med. '98, is now com- 
manding officer of the Army and Navy General Hospital at Hot Springs, 
Ark. He commanded Base Hospital No. 5 of the American Expedition- 
ary Force at Dannes-Camiers and Boulogne from May, 1917, to Febru- 
ary, 1918, and afterwards was assistant division surgeon with the First 
American Division at Cantigny and with the Second American Division 
at Belleau Wood. Later, he was a member of the American Military 
Mission to Italy and was decorated with the Order of the Crown of 
Italy. Colonel Patterson was twice cited for gallantry in action during 
the Philippine insurrection and was mentioned in Field Marshal Haig’s 
despatch of November 7th, 1917, for gallant and distinguished service 
in the field. 

Rev. SypennaM B. Linpsay,- Arts ‘08, recently incumbent of St. 
Andrew's Church, Ahuntsic, Que., and St. Basil’s Church, Montreal 
North, has been appointed incumbent of St. Columbia’s Church, Notre 
Dame de Grace. 


Mrs. Curren, wife of Dr. L. M. Curren, Med. 'c2, of Saint John, 
N.B., died on August 31st at her summer home near that city. 


Tue Hon. Joun E. Martin, Law '83, Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of the Province of Quebec, has been elected to the presidency of 
the Canadian Bar Association, succeeding Sir James Aikins, of Winnipeg. 


Tue Hon. Jounn D. MacLean, Med. '65, has succeeded to the 
Premiership of the Province of British Columbia, following the death 
of the Hon. John Oliver. Dr. MacLean has been a member of the 
Provincial Government for a number of years, and has had charge of 


three of the most important departments of its administration. 


John R. Chipman, who died at the famly homestead in the Annapo- 
lis Valley, Nova Scotia, on August 23rd, at the age of 92 years, was the 
father of Dr. R. L. DeV. Curpman, Med. '08, of Saint John, N.B. 


After many years in the service of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
since 1912 as manager of its Department of Natural Resources, Peter 
L. Narsmitu, Arts '88, Sci. ’89, has asked to be relieved of his active 
duties. He will continue to act as chairman of the Advisory Committee 
of the Department of Natural Resources. 


Rev. Dr. Joun H. MacVicar, Arts '85, late of the Honan Mission 
in China, has accepted a call to the pastoral charge of Inglewood, in 
Dufferin, and Peel Presbytery of the United Church of Canada During 
the summer he supplied in the Church of the Covenant in Cleveland, 


Ohio. 


Coronet R. H. Mutocx, Sci. 'o9, of Winnipeg, has been appointed 
to the provisional committee of the newly-formed Air League of Canada 
as the chief representative of Western Canada. 


Dr. Bruce Wesster, Med. '26, has joined the staff of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, Md. 


Epmonp McManon, Law '81, for nearly thirty-five years coroner of 
the district of Montreal, has resigned from that position. 


M: M. MacOprum, M.A. ‘24, has completed his post-graduate 
course at Glasgow University, whither he went in pursuance of the 
student-teacher exchange, and has been granted the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, his thesis being based upon investigations into Scottish 
ballad literature. 


J. W. Buacxsurn, Mus. '26, recently organist and choirmaster of 
St. Peter’s Church, Sherbrooke, Que., has been appointed organist and 
choir director of St. Andrew's Church, Perth, Ont. 


Dr. H. M. Amt, Arts '82, of Ottawa, who has been spending some 
months abroad, attended the meeting in Leeds of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
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Dr. H. S. Waitinc, Med. '21, who recently returned from China, 
is taking a post-graduate course in Harvard Medical School, specialising 
in pediatrics 


W. P. Hucues, Arts "12, Law '18, has resigned from the post of 
director of athletics at Queen's University, Kingston. 


Cuinton H. Down, Law ’25, has become a member of the Ottawa 
legal firm of Wright and Dowd, the other member of which is GrorcE 


C. Wricut, K.C., Arts "84, Law ‘86. 


E. E. Watson, M.Sc., Sci. 


$600 by the Province of Quebec to enable him to complete researches at 


'25, has been granted a scholarship of 


Cambridge University. He was awarded the Moyse travelling scholar- 
ship for the year 1926-27 and spent last year as a research student at the 
Cavendish laboratories at Cambridge, where he will now continue his 
studies. 


Watter W. Tuomson, M.Sc., Ph.D., Sci. '21, has been appointed 
lecturer in chemistry at Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. He has 
held a National Research Council studentship and the Sterry Hunt re- 
search scholarship at the University, and has published a treatise on 
“The Preparation and Properties of the Margarines’’. 


At Boise, Idaho, on October 21st, the death took place of Nyhl 
Gertrude, wife of Dr. F. Winuis Atmonp, Med. ‘19, and daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Picken, of Ottawa. 


Orto KrrneserG, Arts ‘19, has been granted the degree of Ph.D. 
by Columbia University for his research into racial differences. He is 
continuing his research abroad as the holder of a United States National 
Research fellowship which has been awarded him for his work. 


At Valleyfield, Que., on October 28th, the death took place of 
James F. Roman, aged 65, father of Dr. C. Ligntroot Roman, Med. '19, 
of that place. 


NorMAN Stewart Down, Arts ‘11, has been ordained to the 
ministry of the Unitarian Church and inducted into the pastoral charge 
of the Church of Our Father, Ottawa. He recently represented that 
church at the biennial conference of the American Unitarian Associa- 


tion held in Washington, D.C. 


Dr. M. M. Seymour, Med 


post of deputy minister of health for the province of Saskatchewan. 


79, has retired, on pension, from the 


Dr. D. M. Rosertson, Med. ‘98, superintendent of the Civic 
Hospital at Ottawa, has been elected a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Ontario Hospital Association. 


CoLONEL THE Hon. Geratp V. Wuirr, Sci. ‘or. has been appointed 
honorary lieutenant-colonel of the Lanark and Renfrew Scottish, 


Canadian Militia. 


Tue Rev. Dr. W. T. Gunn, Arts ‘91, who is editor of the United 
Church Record and Missionary Review, was the official delegate of the 
United Church of Canada to the golden jubilee of the Central India 
Mission. 

E. D. McGrerr, Agr. ‘22, has been promoted from swine grader to 
district sheep promoter in the service of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture in the Province of Ontario. 

After forty years in the ministry, Rev.-Dr. J. K. Unsworrn, Arts 
'84, has retired and has left Pender Island, B.C., to reside in Victoria. 

Hucu Mackay, K.C., Law 'oo, has become a director of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Limited. 


Murray G. Brooks, Arts ‘o8, is now general secretary of the 
Student Christian Movement in Canada after a period as travelling 
secretary of the Y.M.C.A. in Canada in charge of its foreign work. 
Mr. Brooks was one of the Canadian delegates to the Lausanne Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, and was formerly in charge of Y.M.C.A. 
work in Ceylon and Mesopotamia. 

D. Roy. Cameron, Arts ‘og, assistant director of forestry services 


of the Department of the Interior, Ottawa, has been elected president 
of the Professional Institute of the Civil Service of Canada. 
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Yves LamMonraGne, Sci. "15, who has acted as Canadian Trade 
Commissioner at Brussels until recently, has accepted an invitation 
extended to him by the Government of Egypt to act as one of the experts 
entrusted with the task of redrafting the Egyptian Customs tariffs, and 
has proceeded to Alexandria to commence his work. 


The James Douglas medal, one of the highest metallurgical honours 
obtainable upon this continent, has been granted to S. G. Blaylock, 
Sci. ‘99, general manager of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. at Trail, B.C., by the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. The committee of the Institute, in making the 
award, took occasion to compliment Mr. Blaylock upon his organizing 
ability, his tenacity of purpose in mastering the seemingly hopeless 
task of using ore at the Sullivan mine, and his generosity in sharing the 
results of his achievements with others. 


Henry Borpen, Arts '21, a member of the Bar of Nova Scotia, has 
been admitted to the Bar of Ontario. 





Prorrssor J. A. Craic, Arts '80, of the Department of Oriental 
Languages at the University of Toronto, has sailed for England to 
resume his study of archeology with special regard to ancient in- 
scriptions. Dr. Craig was for a time officially engaged in such research 
at the British Museum 

E. McCourr Macy, Sci. '85, and Mrs. Macy, of Berlin, New Hamp- 
shire, announce the marriage of their daughter, Isabel Parker, to Mr. 
Charles Bradford Barton, Jr., also of Berlin, on September 24th. 

Frances B. ANGLIN, '26, is spending the winter in New York City 
studying at the New York School of Applied Art. 

W. D. S. Jamieson, Med. '21, has removed from Connecticut to 
Brussels, Ont., having purchased the practice of Dr. John White of that 
place. 

The engagement is announced between Helen, daughter of the late 
Mr. G. N. Elliott and Mrs. Elliott of Quebec, and Rosert Woop, 
B.Sc., Sci. '24, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. Wood, of Montreal. | 
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Births - Marriages - Deaths 


BIRTHS 


ANpDERSON—On September 4th, at Montreal, to A. Gordon Ander- 
son, Sci. '21, and Mrs. Anderson, a son. 


Brack—At Montreal, on September 24th, to Charles Eldon Black, 
past student, and Mrs. Black, a daughter. 


BiuMENFELD—At Montreal, on November 11th, to Dr. E. A. 
Blumenfeld, Med. ‘25, and Mrs. Blumenfeld, a daughter. 


7 


BrapLtey—At Edmonton, Alberta, on August 28th, to Dr. R. W. 
Bradley, Dent. '23, and Mrs. Bradley, a son. 


Brapsury—At Montreal, on October 26th, to Rev. W. J. Bradbury, 
Arts ‘13, and Mrs. Bradbury, a daughter, Olive Lusk. 


Brais—At Montreal, on October 26th, to Philippe Brais, Law ‘16, 
and Mrs. Brais, a son. 


Brow—At Montreal, on November 20th, to Dr. G. Raymond Brow, 
Med. ‘20, and Mrs. Brow, a daughter. 


Crarx—At Coronado Hospital, Toronto, September 12th, to Dr. 
Clark, Med. '22, and Mrs. Stanley Clark (mee Jessie Booth), 1987 Queen 
Street East, a son (Stanley Edward Osler). 


Cireveranp—At Montreal, on October 29th, to Dr. E. Thorburn 
Cleveland, Dent. '23, and Mrs. Cleveland, a son. 

Currr—At Montreal, on November 6th, to E. Howard Cliff, Arts 
‘16, Law '21, and Mrs. Cliff, a daughter. 

Cross—At Ottawa, on October 12th, to Dr. J. $. Cross, Med. ‘19, 


and Mrs. Cross, a son. 


CunninGHAM—At Montreal on October 24th, to Stanley H. 
Cunningham, Arts '13, and Mrs. Cunningham, a son. 


Exrers—At Montreal, on October 14th, to H. Austin Ekers, Sci. 
‘10, and Mrs. Ekers, a daughter. 


ELxincton—On August 27th, at London, England, to Captain 
E. H. W. Elkington, Med. '17, R.A.M.C., and Mrs. Elkington, a son. 


FeTHERSTONHAUGH—At Montreal, on October 5th, to H. L. Fether- 
stonhaugh, Sci. ’og, and Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh, a daughter. 


FingeserG—At Montreal, on October 19th, to-Dr. M. N. Fineberg, 
Dent. ‘15, and Mrs. Fineberg, a son. 


GINSHERMAN—At Montreal, on October 30th, to Dr. Abie Ginsher- 
man, Med. '25, and Mrs. Ginsherman, a son. 


Joanston—At Montreal, on November 18th, to Norman D. John™ 
ston, Arts ‘14, and Mrs. Johnston, a scn. 


Kenyon—At Montreal, on November 25th, to Lot A. Kenyon, 
Sci. ‘08, and Mrs. Kenyon, a daughter. 


Kirxpatrick—To Mr. and Mrs. E. A. B. Kirkpatrick (Gladys 
Greggs, '13,) a daughter, July gth. 


Laurin—At Montreal, on September 15th, to Dr. Earl M. Laurin, 
Dent. ‘21, and Mrs. Laurin, a daughter. 


Lestrze—At Montreal, on November 21st, to Eric A. Leslie, Sct. 
‘16, and Mrs. Leslie, a davghter. 


McGreer—To Mr. and Mrs. J. McGreer (Ada Schwengers, '13) a 
son, June 29th, 


McKenzie—At Montreal, on September 30th, to C. Russell Mc- 


Kenzie, Arts '16, and Mrs. McKenzie, a son. 


McLennan—At Montreal, on October 22nd, to W. Durie Mc- 
Lennan, Arch. ‘14, and Mrs. McLennan, a son. 


Munroz—At Montreal, on September 24th, to Dr. J. G. Munroe, 
Med. ‘13, and Mrs. Munroe, a son. 


Peptey—At Montreal, on September 3rd, to Dr. Frank G. Pedley, 
Arts '13, Med. 16, and Mrs. Pedley, a daughter. 


Price—To Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Price (Lennie Macdonald, '15) 
a son, August 12th. 

Ratner—At Montreal, on October 22nd, to Dr. Michael Ratner, 
Dent. ‘21, and Mrs. Ratner, a daughter, Nessa Monia. 


Rospertson—At Montreal, on August 19th, to Randal K. Robert- 
son, Sci. "14, and Mrs. Robertson, a son. 


Sproute—At Montreal, on October 2nd, to Stanley M. Sproule, 
Sci. ‘ro, and Mrs. Sproule, of New York, a daughter. 


SumMerBy—At Macdonald College, Que., on November 16th, to 
Robert Summerby, Agr. ‘11, and Mrs. Summerby, a son. 


Tousaw—At Montreal, on October 17th, to A. A. Tousaw, M-Sc., 
Sci. ‘19, and Mrs. Tousaw, a daughter. 


WatLer—On September 24th, at London, Ont., to Rev. Dr. C. C. 
Waller, Arts '93, and Mrs. Waller, a son. 


Wicxson—To Mr. and Mrs. John Wickson (Gladys Rogers, "14) 
a son, May 2nd. 
Wiccs—At Montreal, on September 12th, to H. Ross Wiggs, past 
student, and Mrs. Wiggs, a daughter. 
Younc—At Montreal, on October 17th, to Dr. H. Maitland 
Young, Med. ‘19, and Mrs. Young, of Iroquois Falls, Ont., a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 


Ayten—On September 24th, at St. Matthew's Church, Ottawa, 
Phyllis Beatrice, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest H. Matthewman 
and Henry Aldous Aylen, Arts ‘19, son of Henry Aylen, K.C., and Mrs. 
Aylen, all of Ottawa, 

Baspy—On July 27th, at St. Michael’s Palace, Toronto, Ont., 
Muriel Henrietta, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. Richardes of Toronto, 
Ont., and Dr. Geo. R. Baby, Med. ‘15, of Hamilton, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. D. Baby of that city. 


Brarrsto-ATKINson—In August, Miss Doris Evelyn Atkinson, 
Arts ‘24, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Atkinson, Melbourne, Que., 
and Dr. Everett Benjamin Beairsto, Med. '24, of Trenton, N.J., son of 
the late George Beairsto and of Mrs. Beairsto, Malpeque, P.E.I. 


Bernste1n—At the Adath Jeshurun Synagogue, Montreal, on Nov- 
ember 1st, Isobel, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Cohen, and Dr. Felix 
Bernstein, Arts '19, Med. '21, son of the late H. Bernstein, and of Mrs. 
Bernstein, Montreal. 


Brack—At St. Mary's Church, Como, Que., on October 8th, 
Mary Pellatt, daughter of Mrs. Hedleigh Bond, Toronto, and Lennox 
Graham Black, past student, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Black, Montreal. 


Brarr—At the residence of the bride’s parents, on September 17th, 
Retta E., younger daughter of Rev. J. Holt Murray and Mrs. Murray, 
Prescott, Ont., and Dr. Herbert George Finlay Blair, Med. 'o2, of North 
Gower, Ont. 
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Brown—On October 14th, at St. Andrew's Church, Westmovnt, 
Winifred Margaret, youngest daughter of Mrs. W. S$. Lee, and Dr. 
Henry T. Brown, Dent. ’23, son of Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Brown, all of 
Montreal. 


Brown—At Margate, P.E.I., on July 6th, Marion Ella Brown, 
R.V.C. ‘25, to Mr. David Ballantyne of Montreal. 


CuishormM—In the First United Church, Victoria, B.C., on A ugust 
31st, Helen, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Peter F. McNaughton, of 
Ronhelda, Gordon Head, and Hugh Alexander Chisholm, past student, 
of Havana, Cuba, son of Rev. John Chisholm and Mrs. Chisholm, 
Montreal. 


BucHANAN*FEILDERS— On September 13th, at Montreal, Gwen- 
dolyn Feilders, R.V.C. '24, to W. D. H. Buchanan, Sci. aA. 


Coor—In September, Eileen, daughter of Mrs. Kathleen Sissons, 
Quebec, and Dr. David Parker Cool, Dent. '25, of New York, formerly 
of Moncton, N.B. 


Copr—On September 28th, at St. Matthias Church, Westmount, 
Mildred Isobel Bond, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Armstrong, 
Westmount, and Edward Selby Cope, Sci. ’25, son of the late F. G. 
Cope and of Mrs. Cope, Westmount. 


Crawrorp—On September 3rd, at the home of the bride's mother, 
Rachel Evangeline, daughter of Mrs. M. Woods, Quebec, and Dr. 
Edwin Minter Crawford, Arts ‘22, Med. ’26, son of Mr. and Mrs. S. 
Crawford, Montreal. 


Duncan—At St. James Church, Carp, Ont., on September 3rd, 
Dorothea, daughter of the Rev. Canon Waterman and Mrs. R. B. Water- 
man, Carp, Ont., and Dr. Garfield George Duncan, Med. '23, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., son of Mr. and Mrs.*S. Duncan, Billings’ Bridge, Ont. 


Dusorv—On June isth, at St. Louis, Sask., Elianne Dubord, 
R.V.C. '26, to Mr. J. O. McNomee, of Victoria, B.C. 


Farrar—At Grace Church, Montreal, on August 20th, Iris Cicely 
Mary, eldest daughter of Mr.-and Mrs. R. J. Baker, Verdun, Que., and 


Norman Farrar, Sci. 25, younger son of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Farrar, 
Melbourne, Que. 


Gamerorr—On September ist, in Montreal, Estelle, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Fenster and Myer Gameroff, Law '25, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Gameroff, all of Montreal. 


Grancer—At Trinity Memorial Church, Montreal, on July 8th, 
Ruth Frances Granger, past student, to Mr. John A. Dachstader. 


Hamitton-Brown—On September 29th, at St. George’s Church, 
Ayer’s Cliff, Que., Miss Marguerite Campbell Brown, Arts '24, only 
daughter of Dr. Cecil L. Brown, Arts 93, Med. ’97, and Mrs. Brown, 
Ayer's Cliff, and Dr. Rokert Stanford Hamiltcn, Med. ‘24, of Port 
Angeles, Wash., son of Dr. and Mrs. R. Hamilton, Victoria, B.C. 


Hart—In Cleveland, Ohio, on September 32th, Kathryn Kinnin- 
mouth, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Herd, Memphis, Tenn., and Dr. 
Henry Harper Hart, Arts ‘16, Med. '22, son of Rev. Dr. E. I. Hart and 
Mrs. Hart, of Westmount. 


Kennepy-Bickrorp—On August 26th, in Erskine Church, Mont- 
teal, Eva Christina, youngest davghter of the late J. J. Milne and of 
Mrs. Milne, Montreal West, and Dr. John William Kennedy-Bickford, 
Med. 26, second son of Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Kennedy-Bickford, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala. 


Hottanp—At the China Inland Mission Memorial Hall, Chee-foo, 
China, on October 4th, Ethelwyn Jamieson Holland, Arts ce a 
Joseph Selic Hulse of New York. 


Lxa—In Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, on December 6th, 
Mildred, daughter of Mrs. F. F. Parkins, and William Schurman Lea, 
Sci. 'o8, all of Montreal. 


Lusspy-Norris—At Christ Church Cathedral, Victoria, B.C., on 
June 15th, Lillian Norris, R.V.C. ‘25, to Eric Lusby, Sci. ’26, 
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M ACDONALD—At Hollywood, Cal., on August 6th, Ethel May, 


laughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Thomas Knight, of Hollywood. 


ind Albert Edward Macdonald, M.Sc. ‘22, of Winnipeg, Man, son of 
the late James A. Macdonald, and of Mrs. Macdonald, Halifax, N.S)” 


MacLaren—On November 19th, at St. John’s Church, Ottawa, 
Barbara, youngest daughter of the late F. W. Avery and of Mrs. Avery, 
Ottawa, and Albert Rox MacLaren, Sci. ‘23, eldest son of Albert Mac- 
Laren, Buckingham, Que. 

MacSwren—On September 14th, at the Church of the Redeemer, 
Westmount, Que., Matha Gunhild, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Christoffersen, and Dr. Sydney Alexander MacSween, Dent. "20, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander MacSween. 

McDonatp—In the Sacred Heart Chapel of Notre Dame Church, 
Montreal, on October 24th, Marguerite, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


Ernest A. Bertrand, and Dawson Alexander McDonald, Arts ‘TS, Law 


‘20, son of the late Duncan McDonald, and of Mrs. McDonald, all of 
Montreal. 

McLrop—On September 7th, at St. George’s Church, Montreal, 
Rachel Mary, younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Hague, and 
Robert Neil McLeod, Sci. '23, eldest son of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert McLeod, all of Montreal. 


Martrxueson—On October 8th, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Lillian Imison, youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Lightbound, 
Montreal, and George Laurence Matheson, M.Sc., Sci. '24, of Cambridge, 
Mass., son of the late Roderick Matheson, K.C., and of Mrs. Matheson, 
Ottawa. 


Mippieton—On October 14th, at the home of the bride's father, 
Ruth Dorothy, youngest daughter of C. W. Henderson, Town of 


Mount Royal, Que., and Dr. William Louis Carl Middleton, Med. ‘24, 
of Vancouver, B.C. 


Moorge—At the residence of the bride’s parents, on November 20d, 
Helen Alberta, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Richardson, Montreal, 
and Dr. Melville Johnson Moore, Dent. '25, of Hamilton, Ont., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Moore, of Outremont. 


Morrison—On August 3rd, 1927, in the Church of the Messiah, 
Brantford, Ont., Miss C. E. McMaster and Major D. A. Morrison, Med. 
'14, M.C., M.D., of Brantford. 


Moruersitt—On September 17th, at Braeside, Ont., Isabel, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William Carmichael, Braeside, and Dr. George 


Sydney Mothersill, Med. ‘oz, son of Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Mothersill, 
Ottawa. 


Perron—At Buckingham, Que., on September 5th, Alice Irene 
Marguerite, daughter of Mrs. L. A. Charbonneau, formerly of Mont- 
real, and W. H. Perron, Agr. '23, son of Arthur Perron, Glover, Vt. 


Pueves-IRwin—At the Church of St. James the Apostle, Mont- 
teal, on October 18th, Miss Chloris Constance Irwin, Arts '22, younger 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Irwin, Westmount, and Dr. Walter 


Scaling Phelps, Dent. 23, second son of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Phelps, 
Montreal. 


Reppy—On October 14th, at Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, 
Agnes Keating, daughter of the Hon. Mr. Justice Bigelow and Mrs. 
H. V. Bigelow, Regina, Sask., and Eric Beresford Fleming Reddy, past. 
student, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Reddy, Montreal. 


Rerorp—At Grand Metis, Que. 
Pletschikova and Lewis Eric 
Wilson Reford, Montreal. 

Scorr—At Ottawa, on 
Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Scot 
son of the late Dr. J. G. Scott 


, on September roth, Miss Katharina 
Reford, Arts ‘21, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. 


October 12th, Marion Eileen, daughter of 
t, and Dr. George Orville Scott, Med. "10, 
» Med. ‘79, all of Ottawa. 

SEYMouR—At the Church of Our L 
on October sth, Anna Helene, 
Fallon, Port Hope, and Dr. 
Deputy Minister of Public He 


ady of Mercy, Port Hope, Ont., 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Bernard 
Maurice McDonald Seymour, Med. ’79, 
alth, Regina, Sask. 


December 
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SHaprro—In Toronto, on September 21st, Mrs. Rose Lipson Gordon, 
daughter of the late E. L. Lipson, and of Mrs. Lipson, Ottawa, and Dr. 
Charles E. Shapiro, Med. '22, also of Ottawa. 


SmitH—On August 20th, at St. Augustin’s Church, East Farnham, 
Que., Elsie Florence Cornelia, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. 
Rollit, East Farnham, and Donald Flannery Smith, Sci. '25, of Walker- 
ville, Ont., son of the late Mr. and Mrs. James H. Smith, Sutton, Que. 


WesstEr—On December ist, at the Westmount Baptist Church, 
Jean, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Frosst, and Colin Wesley 
Webster, Arts ‘24, son of the Honorable Lorne C. Webster and of Mrs. 
Webster, all of Montreal. 


WeLtpon—At Knox United Church, Trail, B.C., on October 15th, 
Mary Tupper, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Ellis, Truro, N.S., and 
Thomas Herbert Weldon, M.Sc., Sci. ’22, of Tadacac, B.C., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. S. Weldon, Montreal. 


Witkes—At the Church of St. Andrew and St. Paul, Montreal, on 
October 29th, Margaret Bourchier, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
H. B. Mackenzie, and James Frederick Ranson Wilkes, Law ‘23, of 
Montreal, son of Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. Wilkes, K.C., and Mrs. 
Wilkes, of Brantford, Ont. 


Witson—On the 6th August, at the Church of the Trinity and 
Saint George, Kendal, England, by Father T. Taylor Smith, Gilbert, 
eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. Norman F. Wilson, of Elmhurst, Kendal, to 
Lucile, younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Terroux, of Montreal 
and Vardreuil, Quebec. 


DEATHS 


Erperxin—At Weymouth, N.S., on October 23rd, the death took 
place of Dr. Edwin J. Elderkin, Med. 84, who had been engaged in the 
practice cf medicine at that place since 1889. He was born at Apple 
River, Cumberland County, N.S., on April 22nd, 1853, and attended 
Mount Allison University before proceeding to McGill. Later he 
pursued post-graduate studies at Edinburgh, and during his long resi- 
dence in Weymouth was much beloved by both the French and English 
people of the community and of the St. Mary’s Bay shore. He was 
married to Etta, daughter of the late R. L. Black, River Philip, N.S., 
by whom he is survived, as well as one daughter and one son, Karl 
O. Elderkin, Sci. '20, of Iroquois Falls, Ont. 


Frret—Charles James Fleet, K.C., Arts '73, Law ‘79, who died on 
September 13th at his home, 33 Ontario Avenue, Montreal, was a most 
loyal graduate of the University and took the greatest interest in its 
advancement and welfare. He had served as a Governor of the Univer- 
sity for many years, and was a member of several of its committees, 
amongst them that which formerly, in association with representatives 
of the undergraduate body, managed the affairs of the Students’ Union. 
He was also a former president of the Graduates’ Scciety. Mr. Fleet 
was born in Montreal in 1852, a son of William Henry Fleet, advocate 
and journalist, and his wife, Isabella F., daughter of the Rev. James 
Robertson, of Sherbrooke. His education was received at the Montreal 
High School and at McGill, where he took first rank honours in English 
literature at graduation in Arts and high standing in his Law course. 
In 1879 he was called to the Bar, and in 1003 his attainments caused him 
to be created a King’s Counsel. At the time of his death he was head of 
the law firm of Fleet, Phelan, Fleet, Robertson and Abbott. He was also 
a member of a number of leading clubs, and took a prominent part in the 
support and direction of different philanthropic instituticns. In May, 
1884, he was married to Augusta Eleanor, davghter of the late John 
Redpath, of Terrace Bank, Montreal. She passed away in 1910, and he 
is survived by three daughters. 


Fortin—The Venerable Archdeacon Octave Fortin, Arts '67, died 
on October 3rd at Santa Monica, Cal., where he had lived since his 
retirement from active parochial duties in 1917. Of French-Canadian 
Origin and the son of William and Sophia Fortin, of Iberville, Que., he 
was born at Christieville, Que., on January 5th, 1842, and was educated 
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at St. John’s, Que., and at Lennoxville University, where he received 
the degree of B.A. in 1862. McGill admitted him to the same degree 
ad eundem gradum in 1867, and St. John’: College, Winnnipeg conferred 
the honorary degree of D.D. upon him in 1896. Ordained a deacon of 
the Church of England in 1865 and a priest in 1866, his first work was 
amongst the Abenakis Indians of St. Frances, where he built a sub- 
stantial church and parsonage. Later, he spent a year in England on 
deputation work and, after having returned to Canada, was in suc- 
cession curate of Sorel, incumbent of St. Jude’s, Montreal, rector of 
Holy Trinity, Montreal, rector of Holy Trinity, Winnipeg, and Arch- 
deacon of Winnipeg (from 1887). Archdeacon Fortin had also been a 
member of the teaching staff of St. John’s College and a councillor and 
examiner of the University of Manitoba. He was married in 1874 to 
Margaretta Elizabeth, daughter of E. S. Freer, postmaster, Montreal, and 
is survived by two sons and one daughter, among them Dr. Claude 


Edward F. Fortin, Med. ‘03, of Winnipeg. 


Furter—The death is reported in Grand Rapids, Mich., of Dr. 
William Fuller, Med. '66, a brain specialist of recognized standing, and 
the man who is said to have petformed the first successful operation for 
idiocy. It is also claimed for Dr. Fuller, who died at the age of 85 
years, that he conducted the first autopsy which resulted in the identifi- 
cation and naming of appendicitis. He was born near London, Ont., 
and as a youth entered the office in that city of Dr. John A. Nelles, Med. 
‘50, after which he taught school for several years before resuming his 
medical studies at McGill. There he received prizes for his studies in 
anatomy and for general standing, and subsequently he established 
himself in practice in Grand Rapids. His exhibit of human brain casts 
at the Chicago World’s Fair gained him much notice, and this collection 
he afterwards presented to the Detroit College of Medicine. 


Gitmour—Dr. William Norman Gilmour, M.C., Med. ‘10, who 
died in Montreal on August 17th after a long illness, enjoyed a singu- 
larly varied career as a physician and as an officer of the Royal Army 
Medical C orps, and had been in many parts of the world during the 38 
years of his life. He was born in Brockville, Ont., a son of the late 
William A. Gilmour, sometime Collector of Customs at that port, and 
of Mrs. Gillmour, and received his early education in the schools of 
that town. After graduation in Medicine, he was for two years a 
resident physician on the staff of the Children’s Memorial Hospital, 
Montreal, and was later at Caledonia Springs, Ont., before becoming a 
ship's surgeon, at first with the Canadian Pacific Steamships and later 
with the P. & O. line. The outbreak of hostilities in 1914 found him in 
Australia, whence he proceeded immediately to South Africa and en- 
listed as a trooper in the Umvoti Mounted Rifles, organized for the 
reduction of German Southwest Africa. He served throughout that 
campaign, and then was recalled to England in September, 1915, to take 
out a commission in the R.A.M.C. He was posted for duty on the 
western front with the 16th Battalion, Royal Scots, and was mentioned 
in despatches for his services at the Battle of the Somme in 1916. For 
his part in that battle he also received the Military Cross for having 
gallantly rescuing a wounded man who was lying in ‘‘No Man's Land’”’ 
and having finally brought him in with great courage under heavy fire. 
In April, 1917, Captain Gilmour was wounded, and upon recovery was 
ordered to proceed to East Africa. The vessel upon which he was travel- 
ling, the Galway Castle, was torpedoed by an enemy submarine, and Dr. 
Gilmour was rescused with much difficulty. He then returned to 
France as medical officer with the 7th Scottish Rifles and served until the 
conclusion of the war. Broken in health, he returned to Canada in 1919, 
and since then he had made a brave, but ineffective, fight for life; seeking 
health in Arizona and elsewhere, being debarred from actively 
practising his profession. Dr. Gilmour is survived by his mother, 
two sisters and one brother. 

Gray—Dr. William Leslie Gray, Med. ’81, died on November 6th 
at Pembroke, Ont., where he had resided and practised his profession 
for many years. He was born in Perth, Ont., sixty-nine years ago, a 
son of Robert Gray and his wife, Anne Graham, and after the comple- 
tion of his course in Medicine pursued post-graduate studies in Vienna. 
Of a retiring disposition, he never participated in public affairs, but 
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possessed the affection and respect of hundreds of the residents of 
Pembroke and its vicinity. He is survived by two children, a son and a 
daughter. 


Hatcu—After a long illness, Earle Clifton Hatch, Agr. ‘20, died 
on November rgth at Ste. Agathe, Que., and was buried a few days later 
at Lancaster, Ont., the home of his wife's parents. Originally of 
Oromocto, N.B., he was 32 years of age, and after graduation enlisted 
in No. 7 McGill Siege Battery, from which he was transferred to the 
Royal Flying Corps after two years in the field. Subsequently he 
assumed residence at Brockville and elsewhere in Ontario, and at the 
same time acted as eastern manager of the Ontario Farmer, an agricultural 
publication. He was a member of the Masonic Order, and is survived 
by his wife formerly Miss Goodfellow, of Lancaster, Ont.), by one 
son, Gerald Hatch, and by his mother and two sisters, who reside in 
Auburn, Me. 


MacDonarp—Dr. Donald Duncan MacDonald, Med. '87, died at 
his home in Alexandria, Ont., on November 7th, aged 69 years. A son 
of Donald MacDonald and his wife, Mary McDougall, he was born in 
North Lancaster, Ont., and attended the Williamstown High School 
before teaching school at North Lancaster and at Glen Nevis. After 
graduation in Medicine, he practised in North Lancaster for two years 
and then went to Alexandria, where he remained until the time of his 
death, with the exception of three years spent in Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and one year in Ottawa. In 1890 he was married to Catherine, daughter 
of the late Hugh Macdonnell, of Alexandria, besides whom he is sur- 
vived by one son and four daughters. Dr. MacDonald was known as 
a sound Gaelic scholar, and as the organizer and for some years the direc- 
tor of the Highland Society of Glengarry. He was also the author of 
an unpublished work, ‘The History of Glengarry”. 


MacKercuer—For years one of the best known educationists on 
the island of Montreal, John MacKercher, M.A., LL.D., Law "80, who 
died at his home, 2477 Hutchison Street, Montreal, on October 26th, 
was for 38 years, until the time of his retirement in 1913, a school- 
master under the Protestant Board of School Commissioners. Eighty- 
seven years of age, Dr. MacKercher was born in Roxborough Township, 
Stormont County, Ontario, and came to Montreal after having taught 
school for seven or eight years in that province. He was in succession 
in char ge of the British and Canadian School in Coté Street, the Sher- 
brooke Street School and later the Senior School and the Commercial 
and Technical School. He was a Master of Arts and Doctor of Laws of 
Victoria University, Toronto, and took the degree of B.C.L. at McGill 
in 1880. 


McConnett—Dr. Robert Ernest McConnell, Arts '98, Med. ‘oo, 
who died at Colon, Panama, Canal Zone, on September 25th, was a 
graduate who had practised in little-known and remote parts of the 
world and who had accomplished much in the study and treatment of 
tropical diseases. A son of Dr. John B. McConnell, Med. '73, of 407 
Metcalfe Avenue, Westmount, he was born in Montreal on February 
15th, 1877, and was educated at the Montreal High School and at 
McGill. Immediately after graduation, he volunteered for service in 
South Africa and proceeded to that country with one of the Canadian 
contingents as medical officer. Later, he was medical officer in charge 
of Burgher camps in the Transvaal and at the close of the war he re- 
mained in South Africa, at first as medical officer in the service of a 
mining corporation and afterwards as a member of the medical com- 
mission appointed by the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine to 
investigate diseases peculiar to West Africa. In this connection he 
rendered extremely valuable service; his discoveries in the treatment of 
sleeping sickness constituting a notable contribution to medicine, His 
travels also led him to make a study of anthropology, on which subject 
he was preparing a volume at the time of his death, attributed to illness 
originally contracted while serving with the troops in South Africa. 
Still later, Dr. McConnell was in the British medical service in the 
Uganda protectorate, and when the Great War opened he accepted an 
important medical post with General Smuts’ command. The war over, 
he entered the service of the Standard Oil Company in Colombia, South 
America, and assumed direction of chree hospitals established by that 





concern. For years he had suffered from a chronic form of appendicitis, 
and during the summer he resolved to return to his Canadian home fora 
rest. On the way to Montreal his condition became so critical that¢ 
: 
{ 


was found necessary for an operation to be performed at Colon, resulting 
in his death. 

Dr. McConnell was married in 1911 to Elizabeth B., daughter ¢ 
Hon. H. W. Ladd, Providence, R.I., sometime Governor of that Stati 
and he is survived by his wife and two children, as well as by his fathe, 
one brother, and three sisters. 

Quain—Bernard P. Quain, Med. ’o4, died on July 7th, 1927, ¢ 
pneumonia at his home in Oswego, N.Y., where he was engaged it 
general practice of Medicine and Surgery. 


eee 


Rocers—Richard Birdsall Rogers, Sci. '78, who gained fam 
through his design and construction of the hydraulic lift lock on th 
Trent Canal at Peterborough; Ont., died there on October 2nd. He wa 
the son of Robert David Rogers, and his wife, Elizabeth Birdsall, and wa 
born on January 16th, 1857. His education was obtained in Peterbor 
and at McGill, where he pursued a brilliant course and afterwards hi 
engaged in practice as a civil engineer and provincial and Dominion lant 
surveyor until 1884, when he was appointed superintending engineera 
the Trent Valley Canal; a position which he retained until the timed 
his retirement in 1905, when other activities, notably the Northumber 
land Paper and Power Company developments, claimed his attention . 
It was Mr. Rogers who suggested the use of the lift lock principle on thy 
Trent canal, and who was appointed by the then Minister of Railway . 
and Canals, the Hon. John Haggart, to proceed to Europe to obtait 
information about similar, although smaller locks, then in operation 
Upon his return, he prepared the plans for the Peterboro and Kirkfiel 


structures which are amongst the most celebrated engineering work 
of the kind in the world. 
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The late Mr. Rogers was active in a variety of other directions 
and as a young man was a celebrated oarsman. He was a charte 
member of the Canadian Society of Civil Engineers (now the Engineer 
ing Institute of Canada), of which he had been a councillor, was: 
member of the Institute of Civil Engineers of London, England; of th 
Ontario Land Surveyors’ Association and of various other organiza 
tions, as well as having been an active Anglican layman and a delegati 
to the General Synod. Predeceased by his wife (Clara Mina Calcutt 


of Peterboro), four months before his own death, he is survived by thre 
sons and two daughters. 


SHort—Robert Short, Law ‘67, who died at Huntingdon, Que. 
on August 21st, was one of the oldest members of the Bar of Quebec, anc 
was well known in that part of the province in which he spent tht — 
greater part of his life. He was 87 years of age, and a son of the late 


Judge Short. After graduation and call to the Bar, he practised as at 


advocate in Sherbrooke, going thence to Montreal and finally to Hunt 

ingdon. He was married to Miss Mary Lanigan, Sherbrooke, by whom 

he was predeceased, and is survived by one son and by one daughter. 
Swirt—Dr. Thomas Alfred Swift, Med. ‘06, died on October 24th 

at Abbotsford, B.C., where he had been in practice for a number of years 


WickenpeN—AI]though only 35 years of age at the time of hi 
death Gn Montreal on September 14th), Henri Robert Wilkenden, Sci 
17, had attained some prominence in Canadian engineering and pulf 
and paper circles and became well known to fellow-engineers engaged if 
os patp and paper industry. He was born in France, a son of Rober! 
J. Wickenden, of Montreal, and received his education at Bethel, Conn. 
and at McGill. Entering the employ of the Wayagamack Pulp & Papel 
Corporation after graduation, he was sent to Sweden to study scientifi : 
forestry at the University of Stockholm, and after his return to Canada 
he remained connected with the Wayagamack organization until 
year ago, when he was appointed to be works manager of the Anticost 
Corporation, taking up residence on the island of the same name. Ht 
was a member of the Canadian Society of Forestry, the Quebec Fores! 
Engineers and the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, and is sur 
vived by his wife (formerly Miss Julie Davies, of Bethel, Conn.), by : 
‘wo sons and one daughter, as well as by his father, three brothers am 
three sisters. One of the brothers is Jean F. Wickenden, Sci. "20. 4 
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Branches Near McGill 


The Bank of Montreal has branches within convenient 
distance of McGill University at 





Corner 
Peel Street and Burnside Place Drummond and St. Catherine Streets 
Mansfield and St. Catherine Streets University and St. Catherine Streets 
Sherbrooke and Drummond Streets ——_ Bleury and St. Catherine Streets 


The accounts of students are welcomed by the Bank. 
Interest at current rates is paid on all Savings Deposits. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $7 80,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Str Vincent Merepitu, Bart., President. sin Freperick Wixiiams-Taytor, General Manager. 














S a general rule, the average investor is not in a position to weigh care- 
fully the facts presented to him regarding securities, and for this reason 
should always seek the guidance of a reliable investment house. 

The National City Company Limited, through its wide experience and the ex- 
tensive facilities at its disposal, is in a position to furnish authoritative infor- 
mation regarding not only Canadian but also American and Foreign securities. 


In our booklet “Investment Securities,’’ which is issued monthly, will be 
found a list of our current recommendations, all of which have been thor- 
oughly investigated by us. 

A copy of this booklet will be mailed regularly, upon request, to any investor. 


The National City Company 


Limited 
Head Office—St. James and St. Peter Streets—Montreal 


10 King Street East 204 Blackburn Building 71 St. Peter Street 
TORONTO OTTAWA QUEBEC 


Advisory Board 


Sir Cuares B, Gorpon, G.B.E. Sir Jonun Arrp A. J. Brown, Esg., K.c. 

Hon, Sir Lomer Gouin, K.C.M.c. Witmot L. Matruews, Esq. F. E. Merepitu, Esq., K.c. 

Frep W. Mo son, Eso. Lr.-Co.. Herpert MoLson, c.M.G., M.C. Epson L. Pease, Esg, 
W.N. Titiey, Esg., K.c. : Hon. J. M. Wirson 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION, 
MINES AND FISHERIES 


Bureau or MINEs 





AREA AND GEOLOGY OF QUEBEC 


The Province of Quebec is by far the largest of the Dominion of Canada. It com- 
prises Over 600,000 square miles. Its extreme measurements are 1,200 North and South. 
goo miles East and West. 


Of this area over 90% is underlain by Precambrian rocks, which extend in an im- 
mense plateau, or shield, almost from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Hudson 
Strait. The other 10% is underlain by rocks of Paleozic age which occupy the Southern 
part of the Province. This comprises the St. Lawrence lowlands and the A ppalachian 
region, including the Gaspé peninsula. 


The Precambrian comprises the principal ore-bearing formations of North America. 
An imperfect prospection of a comparatively small part of it in Quebec has revealed in 
these rocks the presence of deposits of gold, silver, iron, copper, zinc, lead, molybdenite, 
graphite, magnesite, mica, kaolin, feldspar. It is in the Precambrian plateau that are 
situated the rising mining camps of Western Quebec in the townships of Rouyn, Duprat, 
Boischatel, Dufresnoy, Montbray, Desmeloizes, Cléricy, Cadillac, and others. 


The Paleozozc rocks of the Appalachian region and of the St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
mostly limestones, shales, sandstone and schists, in thick beds. penetrated and cut by 
numerous massifs, necks and dykes of intrusive rocks, both acid and basic. The Sedi- 
mentary rocks yield building stone, brick shales, lime, slate, and the igneous rocks 
have given rise to the formation of important deposits of asbestos, chrome, zinc, lead 
and copper, many of which are mined. The asbestos mines of the Province yield annu- 
ally for $10,000,000 of this mineral. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


The growth of the mining industry in the Province of Quebec is very apparent by a 
comparison of the annual figures of production for the last twenty-nine years: 


PRG CURRIN EE i SS oon tena se en ROR CE he we 1,673,337 
BQO} ‘co a Ml et vee. ie Face ae ater ek wi ae pe gp Oe aD 

~ eS ) 
LQ08.... 75 ee ok a a 5,458,998 
EQI3 «x ss ocean ST oe Lo as a Ca ee ote Ee [3,119,811 
2918... ice, ee 18,707,762 
19%)... .. Ov Se eee ee SS og 21,326,314 
£926. 0... ci. GRRE ee ou ee ae Bw. hee 25 5750,463 


The Bureau of Mines, at Quebec, will give all information available on mines, 
mineral resources, mining law of the Province, on application to: 


HONOURABLE J. E. PERRAULT, 
Mznzster of Colonization, Mines and Fishertes, 
QuEBEC, CANADA. 
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RED & WHITE REVUE 
1928 


An All Student Production 








HIS MA JESTY’S THEATRE 
March 8-9-10, 1928 











Phones: LANcasreR 7137, 7138, 7139, 6612 
lnvestment Securities 
Henry Gatehouse & Son 


Dealers and Importers of 


FISH, OYSTERS, GAME, POULTRY, NEW MAN, SWEEZEY & CO. 
EGGS and VEGETABLES LIMITED 
348 Dorchester Street West MONTREAL 136 St. James Street MonTREAL 





One Office Only Up. 2728-4255 
FUNERAL CHAPEL 


Electric ~Motors 


Frep. [Homson Co. LimiTED 
Electrical Engineers 





Up. 2728 | Up. 4255 LAncaster 9141 g15 St. Genevieve Street 
AMBULANCE HEADQUARTERS 
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Success ana Study 


March along 
Z ogether 


Southam Press Limited 
MONTREAL TORONTO 











ARMSTRONG INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


ARMSTRONG’S CORKBOARD 


for Cold Storage Warehouses, Breweries, etc. 


NONPAREIL CORK PIPE COVERING 


for all Cold Lines 
GRANULATED CORK 


CORK STOPPERS of all descriptions 


1001 McGILL BUILDING, MONTREAL 
11 BRANT STREET, TORONTO 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Successful people never cease 
to learn. They know that 
when study stops success 
leaves them behind. 


As printers and producers of 
advertising literature we have 
been favored with a fait 
measure of success. This has 
been accomplished by the con- 
tinued study of our business. 


The knowledge we have 
acquired from our seventy 
years of study, interest and 
effort in the printing business 
is yours to call upon for any 
commercial purpose. 
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California 


Mellow sunshine and balmy breezes tempt you to golf; 
swim, motor, ride and sight-see. Vancouver and Victoria 
beckon. British Columbia’s charms await you; while 
south is golden California with its colorful cities and 
age-old Spanish missions. 


The Continental Limited 


From Bonaventure Station, Montreal, daily for Vancouver 
via Winnipeg, Edmonton and Jasper National Park of 
world-famed scenic beauty. Radio equipped. All steel. 
From Toronto, convenient service is afforded by The 
National. 


The International Limited 


Leaves Bonaventure Station, Montreal, daily for Chicago, 
via Toronto and Sarnia. At Chicago you can choose from 
many picturesque routes through the United States, 
returning via Victoria and Vancouver. 














All-year tourist fares permit going by 
one route and return by another. 


Full information and reservations from any Canadian National Railways Agent. _ 


Canadian National 
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a It is of primary importance that news of 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN AUTOMATIC changed quickly and accurately. 
MACHINE MADE WARE Today Canadian commerce is depending more and more 


upon electrical products to keep in constant touch with 
business and social conditions. 


= From mining camps in the newly conquered wilderness to 

the offices and factories of the metropolis a network of 

ALL COLOURS OF GLASS wires and cables knit widely divergent interests and com- 

munities together. The Northern Electric Company serves 

* Canada by making a great deal of the equipment necessary 

for the development and maintenance of communication 

FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES throughout the Dominion. 

FROM COAST TO COAST The Northern Electric laboratories and 
factories are constantly seeking to perfect 
means of transmitting sound and power 
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142 Years of 
Quality 





42 beak BREWERY is the oldest in 
| Canada, and the second oldest 


on the North American continent. 





Since its establishment in 1786, 
Molson'’s Brewery has been noted for 
the standard of quality maintained in 
brewing fine Ale. 


And after 142 years, Molson’s Ale is 


still the most popular bottled Ale 
sold in Montreal. 





MOLSON’S ALE 


“The Ale’ Your Great-grandfather ‘Drank?’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The St. Lawrence Waterways. 


The St. Lawrence Deep Waterways and Power Development project is 
beyond comparison the biggest and most confounding question now facing 
Canada. From East and West there is no section of the Dominion whose most 
vital interests will not be aed affected by the decision our government 
comes to on the matter—as the last paragraph of Mr. Ker’s article in this issue 
clearly shows. 

But while we may be eager to reach a wise conclusion, the difficulties of 
doing so are staggering. Literally tons of propaganda are flooding into our 
papers, magazine stalls and lecture programmes. In some quarters supporter 
and opponents are sparing no money and wasting no scruple in “‘forming a 
public opinion” favourable to their respective standpoints. In others the 
more painstaking are giving hours and hours of study to the herculean task 
of clearing the issue of prejudice and setting it out in the dispassionate light 
of fact and reason. 

Mr. Ker’s article is clearly that of a Liberal and strong Hamiltonian sup- 
porter of the Waterways scheme. But he writes as a Canadian, and his strong 
convictions are as much facts—in this case representative of many—as we 
take his figures to be, and for this reason believe that his contribution to this 
‘‘Dominion wide’’ question will be of real value to our readers. 


It is the great importance of the Waterways that justifies the unusual 


amount of space given it in this issue. The article by Professor H. T. Barnes is 


an authoritative survey of the question, without special bias, and with em- 
phasis on one aspect of the question that is less freely discussed than others, 


mainly because of its highly technical character; in short, the formation of 
ice in the channel. 


Wanted—A Canadian Medical Education. 


In the issue of September 3rd, 1927, of the British Med; 
printed an address delivered by Sir Andrew Macphail, oe  Anverican Meal 


in Medical Education,’ to the Congress of the Ameri 
in Montreal on October 29th, 1926. “nis Oe 


It is possible that some might think Sir Andrew 
his power of incisive irony and here and there been 
usual in such circumstances. Exactly how far his wide frontal attack h 
American medical system and its effects on Canada is justified in id mails 
is probably impossible even for a professional observer tosay. C eae es 
would be marked difference of opinion between two ak ee = hae 
divergent training. But the address nevertheless is rich in ate 
provocative generalizations. Interesting and 


Macphail has indulged 
tather blunter than is 
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sit Andrew's main charge is laid, first, against the rigorous supervision 
to which Canadian medical schools are subjected by such bodies as the 
American Medical Association through the Council on Medical Education 
and Hospitals, and the Association of American Medical Colleges; and, sec- 
ondly, against the principles on which their jurisdiction is imposed. Owing 
to the enormous organized power of the medical profession in the United 
States, Canadian schools inevitably tend to answer its enquiries, submit to 
its tests, and adopt its standards. Consequently the inspectors of our hospitals, 
who “are young persons without other experience’, ‘‘will enter the Royal 
Victoria Hospital (Montreal), for example, and demand that all the medical 
records be exposed to their view. And that great institution complies with 
their demand. Still more, these young persons undertake to inspect institu- 
tions and comment upon records conducted and written in a language which 
they do not understand.”’ 

Such inspection might be merely irksome and wasteful if it and the 
American influence were only accidental to the development of Canadian 
surgery. But it is because it is more that Sir Andrew has made his protest. 
Two streams of medical growth are in conflict—the American and the Cana- 
dian—the one alien, the other native to this country, and in Sir Andrew 
Macphail’s opinion the former is fatal to the high mission of his profession. 
One short paragraph will illustrate his argument, and incidentally reproduce 
in little the admirably trenchant style of his address. 

“The American method in surgery is an 2 Lae of the American 
method in business—uniformity, a simple standard, mass production. The 
desired end is ‘efficiency.’ That also is our aim, but we do not believe that 
the terms of business are valid in the realm of mind and heart. We believe 
that success in surgery must come through individual freedom, fresh observa- 
tion, natural aptitude, flexibility of technique, and adherence not to methods, 
but to principles alone.’’ 

“There is a Canadian surgery’’, says Sir Andrew, which for five years 
triumphed over the “‘incredibly inefficient conditions of the modern battle- 
field’’, and the strongest appeal in his address is for the maintenance of that 
surgery. Its life-springs are those of art, its motives those of a large humanity. 
And if the killing hand of science is allowed to sever theory and practice, and 
to stifle the play of personality in teaching, as a slavish imitation imposed 
from without threatens to do, this great national possession, built and 
cherished by Canadians, will go the way of the Indian and the trees of our 
forests. 

Sir Andrew Macphail’s hearers bore with him in patience ‘‘without the 
anzsthesia of flattery.”’ It can only have been because of the utter reason- 
ableness of his main thesis. In particular, it was that ‘‘the power of these 
associations, boards, faculties, laboratories, and elective colleges be broken: 
that freedom of teaching be restored to the university, and to teachers who 
have the precious gift of teaching; that the present curriculum be examined 
with that freshness of mind which, according to the scientists themselves, 
should be applied to all sacred writings.’’ In general, it was that the two 
great neighbours exhibit the truest sign of friendship and understanding and 
suffer the other to go his own way uninterrupted. “‘Respect for boundaries, 
national, physical, social and intellectual, is the prime condition of peace 
between friends, families and nations.’’ 
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To the Editor of **Tas New SratresMan’’. 


Sir,—I sometimes wonder what would be the appearance of the British Empire if its millions of square miles of 
waste lands were struck off the map, and its productive and habitable territories only shown thereon. 

To many people, long since reconciled to the contour of the Empire as a whole, it may come as something of a 
shock to learn that approximately five-eights of the vast stretches forming the Confederation of Canada are so much 
“scrap,’’ and that in the remaining three-eights there are millions of square acres of land which will never yield an 
ounce of agricultural produce or a mineral of any economic value. 

No one can speak with absolute certainty of the mineral wealth of the frozen north, Stories galore of the exis- 
tence of gold, silver, copper, etc., are in circulation, but the truth is that, except in ees aa ge few districts—islands 
in a great ocean of space—little is known of the vast territories that stretch for hundreds of miles up to and beyond the 
Arctic circle. Lack of means of communication renders the task of exploring parties extremely difficult, and many 
decades must pass before the world is in possession of a complete map of the land which makes Canada look such an 
imposing object on paper. In the meantime, steamship and railway companies continue to boost the “‘unexploited 
wealth"’ of the Confederation! There are thousands of people who interpret ‘Guides to Canada”’ in a literal sense, and 
acquire wisdom only at the cost of travelling to and from this ‘‘ Land of Golden Opportunities.’’ I suppose there has 
been more nonsense written about this part of the world than most countries, and one can only marvel at the con- 
tinued existence of a class of people who play into the hands of those whose one object would appear to be to attract 
people to Canada, and having got them there, to issue circulars to them on arrival illustrating the wonderful advantages 
of a trip to ‘‘The Old Country,’’ with all the privileges of a lengthy stay in the Scilly Isles! 

f have recently completed an interesting trip of over 3,000 miles across Canada. I am sorry I am in no mood to 
write in “The Golden West Awaits You"’ vein. On the contrary, my advice is, ‘‘ Stay where you are; for those without 
money there is nothing here."’ The cost of living is everywhere high. A Canadian dollar goes no farther than does 
1s. 6d. in London, although its face value is only a little under 4s. Rents are everywhere high, and in the majority 
of cases the accommodation is of the poorest. There are few “home comforts’. On this side of the Rockies the climate 
is severe—seven months of winter and five of summer. It does not agree with everyone. In every town unemployment 
statistics are high. For about five months each year there is a steady demand for farm hands and domestic servants, 
with rates of pay for the former of from one to five dollars a day, ‘‘eats’’ included, and for the latter of from twenty to 
thirty dollars a month. After each harvest the inevitable slump sets in, and thousands find themselves workless. 
Many of these poor devils drift into vagrancy, and are invariably sent to prison for being without visible means of 
support—one of the gravest ‘‘crimes"’ in this country. It will save much heart-burning if those who contemplate com- 
ing to Canada will first of all learn ae about the conditions obtaining here. Canada is essentially an agri- 
cultural country, with enormous possibilities for those with capital. It is not an industrial country as yet, although 
its industries are growing. The country needs capital, not penniless immigrants. It has become largely Americanized; 
an inevitable result of its proximity to the great American Republic. It seems reasonable to suppose that Canada will 
become more and more American and less and less English in its outlook and ideals as time progresses. 

There is little or no culture in the country, generally speaking. It is fundamentalist in outlook, and spiritually 

it seems to me to be a very dead land. The Canadians are not teaders, hence the lack of bookshops. The ‘‘Old Vic’’ 

Sundays obtain everywhere, and the squabbles between the Baptists and other sects are painful and ludicrous. There 

is a strong nationalist spirit which obscures great issues. One of the most pressing one of the country is education 

in social science. I must apologize for the length of this letter. Yours, etc. : 

31 Rusholme Park Crest, 


Toronto. 
October 23rd. G. E. O. KNIGHT. 


The Alien in our midst. 


This letter is headed ‘The Truth About Canada”’ let us suppose the 
Editor), and appears in The London New Statesman for Nore eea Re: 
in which we read on another page: , , 

It 1s no figure of speech to say that England is rotting. The statistics of 
unemployment and short time in the great staple industries. and of pauperism 
in the ‘necessitous areas’, tell a tale of semi-starvation of loss of efficienc 
of despair and demoralization in a million households.” And the ee 


from which this comes gives chapter and verse from the conditions in the 
English coal industry. 


No one of feeling can read of these co 
they are true, in spite of Mr. Knight’s 
heart will find a better new home in Canade where it may beat to ff 
than in the “‘necessitous areas’’ of England where it will j ices aise: 


which Mr. Knight writes both in 


and in the ff is thi 
Also, we might guess that he knows ‘his’ Canada bp che froqtica anil cae 


fident use of “‘thousands’’, ‘‘everywhere’’ 
tu , and the rest 0 
BG SL ROT, f the vocabulary of 
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New Brunswick Liquor Control. 


In September we published a note on the new Liquor Law of New Bruns- 
wick, in which a correspondent touched on the legal difficulties that might 
arise in its application. Since then, on November 18th, the New Brunswick 
Supreme Court has removed some of those difficulties by ruling that the 
Canada Temperance Act, a war measure, was not in force in Carleton County. 
As a result, the Liquor Control Board now has power to establish government 
liquor stores in a large part of the province, where such stores had not been 
opened because of the contention that the Temperance Act was still in effect. 


A Correspondent (Dr. F. M. Auld) writes: 


‘‘Conditions inChinaare, I think, betterthan they were a few months azo— 
better, that is, in that the Communist influence and agitation is apparently 
much less. Unfortunately, however, China does not seem any nearer to 
getting stable government. The Nationalist Party, which seemed to have 
much popular support a few months ago and gave promise in time of gettin g 
control of the whole country, has developed serious internal dissensions, and 
one of their strongest military leaders, Tang Sheng Chih, seems disposed to 
take independent action and ignore the commands of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. This government has manifestly lost a good deal of the popular 
support and confidence which was theirs some months ago. Events change 
with great rapidity, and it is difficult to give any forecast of events. 

‘Meanwhile the area of Honan Province, in which the United Church of 
Canada carries on its evangelistic, medical and educational work, has suffered 
considerably from the activities of lawless troops. The staff of the mission 
were ordered to leave this territory by the British authorities early in April. 
For two or three months all went well, but in June that area came under the 
control of Feng Yu Hsiang and, as some of his forces are markedly Com- 
munistic, they helped themselves freely to anything they wished belonging 
to the citizens. Mission property did not always Sor: At some of our 
stations, residences, schools and hospitals were ‘borrowed’ to be used as billets 
for the troops. Incidentally a considerable amount of beds, bedding, medi- 
cines, surgical instruments, etc., have disappeared. One building, a school, 
was burned, by accident it is presumed; but details are not to hand yet.” 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


cater H. T. Barnes is Professor of Physics in McGill University, and a well known 
scientific authority on ice formation. 

Mr. F. I. Ker is General Manager of The Hamilton Spectator, and a graduate in Applied 
Science of McGill University. 

Mr. PEMBERTON Smitu is a Montreal man who has long made a hobby of the history of 
the sailing ship. His article was recently delivered as a lecture before the Antiquarian and 
Numismatic Society in the Chateau de Ramezay, Montreal. 

Dr. W. B. Howett has already contributed to the columns of the Supplement. He is a 
graduate of McGill University and a practising physician in Montreal. 
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THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT 


By Howarp T. Barnzs, F.R.S. 


HE St. Lawrence river system may be divided into three main divisions: 

(1) The Navigation, (2) Power, and (3) Recreation sections. The first 

extends from the Gulf to Montreal, the second from Montreal to Pres- 
cott, and the third from Prescott to Lake Ontario. Light navigation at 
present extends through the last two, and it is purposed to extend ocean 
navigation to the Great Lakes Region. Coupled with this is the desire for 
power which the Federal Governments of the U.S. and Canada are studying. 


In the present review of the situation, it is my purpose to outline briefly 
the Sr of all three sections on one another and to show how the 
interests of one are the common interests. A great deal of money has been 
spent on the ship channel through the first section, and gradually the depth 
has been increased to accommodate longer and larger vessels. Together with 
this, there has been a gradual fall in water level, which has followed a great 
deal of this work. Most of this drop has been due to a long period of falling 
levels, from deficient rainfall, which has been going on since the Nineties. 
Part is due to the diversion of water at Chicago, and part to the increased 
area opened up by repeated dredging of the channel. 


This is a very serious situation, and one which affects th 
to a very great extent. Attention is directed to remedying this trouble, 
and many suggestions have been made. Of the first, only Nature can come to 
our aid. From early records of levels, we see that we ate probably passing 
through a period of minimum flow from the lowered lake levels and that 
gradually the matter will be rectified in a few yeats.1 To the diversion at 


Chicago much difference of opinion exists as to the extent of the damage, and 
to the removal of it. 


e port of Montreal 


The controversy has at times become heated, and threatened international 
complications. It is not my purpose to discuss this vety vexed question except 
to state that Chicago is responsible for about three inches for part of theyear 
Chicago should be obliged to put in remedial work on the St. Lawrence ee 
can be done to conserve the water and compensate for the diversion : 


To the enlarging of the channel must eventual] b : 
tion works and canalization which will b y be considered compensa 


¢ ample to assure Montreal of an 
adequate depth of water. The ship channel is of so much importance to 
Canada that all other interests fade into insignificance. Without this main 
artery Canada could never exist. 


The Power section of the river is of great economic im 
(1) From an address by the late Judge Ledyard P. Hale. 
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of political pitfalls, from Cornwall to Prescott of an international character. 
Luckily the greater part of the whole power of the river is within Canada, 
and is already being partially utilized as well as exported. Owing to the 
great demand for power in New England, the United States is anxious to 
develop the International section where their rights exist. The Province of 
Ontario is also eager to go ahead with the development, but unfortunately 
political interests have hindered and blocked the issue. The plan for a deep 
canal through which large ocean vessels, flying the flags of all nations, will 
ply back and forth between Chicago and Europe is so alluring a picture to 
paint that Jingoism and cheap politicians have exploited this idea. 


No serious minded man believes for one minute that ocean liners are going 
to sail up the St. Lawrence to be lifted 250 feet through locks to satisfy a 
credulous public. The whole scheme is a gigantic expenditure of public 
money. We need the power, and it should be developed, but not as a part of a 
great ditch into which will be sunk billions of dollars of public money. 


In the Vacation section we have the most beautiful and prosperous holiday 
playground in the world—to wit—The Thousand Islands. Everyone is 
charmed by this beautiful region which is only suited for the purpose for 
which it is put. 

What is it that stands in the way of greater development and use of the 
St. Lawrence? It is not the engineering difficulties of development or lack of 
patronage. It is due to the closing of this magnificent waterway for five 
months of the year of ice. It is ice which has kept the Port of Montreal from 
being, not only the largest, but the most important one in America. It is 
what it is in spite of ice, and surely the one great handicap of the Northern 
route is worthy of the most careful study and consideration. Yet so used are 
we to this “Act of God”’ that year after year we have become more and more 
callous to it, and have settled down into a state of suspended animation 
waiting the open sesame which will overcome all troubles. Unfortunately 
ice will always be with us, and it is necessary to make concentrated efforts 
towards preventing and controlling the ice. 


In the navigation section the Government has accomplished something 
during the past eighteen years in relieving floods and opening navigation a 
few days sooner by means of icebreaking steamers. This has been proven 
beyond question, but very much more can be done. 


In the power section it is the one and only uncertain factor which has made 
the best Engineers hesitate, and the Engineering Board alter its plans over 
night, time and again. 


In the Recreation section, the ice shuts up the hotels and cottages and 
grips the beautiful region with an iron band. So it is to the ice that we pay 
our tribute in enormous losses each year. Why is not this foe worth studying 
and combating? Every day, and every week, we can ee from him means 
greater chance of winning out, with more refined methods and new discoveries 
of the future. 


In the year 18421, by a treaty known as the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, 
it was agreed by the United States and Great Britain, representing Canada, that 


(1) Report on Regulation of the Great Lakes by Dr. John R. Freeman, Providence, R.I., 1926. 
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the channels in the St. Lawrence river on both sides of the Long Sault Island 
and of Barnhart Island ‘‘shall be equally free and open to the ships, vessels 
and boats of both parties.’’ In the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, between the 
same parties, the right to navigate both the St. Lawrence below the point 
where it ceases to be the boundary and the canals in Canada used as a part of 
the water communication between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic, was 
temporarily secured to the United States. That right lapsed with the treaty 
of 1854; but in the treaty of 1871, known as the Treaty of Washington, is 
found this provision which is in full force and effect at the present time: 


~The navigation of the River St. Lawrence, ascending and descending 
from the forty-fifth parallel of north latitude, where it ceases to form the 
boundary between the two countries, from, to and into the sea, shall forever 
remain free and open for the purpose of commerce to citizens of the United 
States, subject to any laws and regulations of Great Britain or of the Dominion 
of Canada not inconsistent with such privileges of free navigation.”’ 


By the same treaty the British Government engaged to urge the Dominion 
Government to secure to the citizens of the United States the use of the 


Welland, St. Lawrence and other canals in the Dominion on terms of equality 
with the inhabitants of the Dominion. 


While no formal action was ever taken by Canada to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the British Government, it is a fact that from the year 1854, the 
date of the Reciprocity Treaty, notwithstanding the subsequent abrogation 
of that treaty, United States vessels have continued to enjoy the use of all the 
Canadian canals on terms of equality with the vessels of Canada. In 1905 
Canada ceased collecting canal tolls, and since that year all Canadian canals 


have been free to all vessels with their cargoes and passengers, whether these 
were Canadian or American. 


_By the same treaty the right of free Navigation over the waters of Lake 
Michigan was given to all Canadian vessel . In fact this right had been 
previously granted to Canada by the Treaty of Washington in io: 

Finally, in January, 1920, the Government } 
Canada by agreement pursuant to the provisions 
boundary waters between the United States and 
1909, ae Matter to an International Joi 
its report to both governments in Januar 5 F922. 
to Congress in January, 1922. The a6ae Comair tee ee 
posed of three citizens of Canada and three citizens of the United § d 
it was assisted by the chief engineer of the Unj Pia 
Dominion engineer of railways and canals Th 
was unanimous. 
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We therefore look to the question submitted to the Commission, that we 
may inform ourselves as to just what this unanimous recommendation refers 
to. I quote from the official text of reference Question 1: 


“What further improvement in the St. Lawrence river between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario is necessary to make the same navigable for deep-draft 
vessels of cither the lake or ocean-going type; what draft of water is re- 
commended; and what is the estimated cost?’’ 


In answering this question the Commission was directed to consider (a) 
navigation interests alone, (6) the combination of navigation and power 
interests to obtain the greatest beneficial use of the waters of the river. 


The Commission unanimously agreed that the greatest beneficial use of 
the waters of the St. Lawrence river between Montreal and Lake Ontario “may 
be obtained by a combination of navigation and power development in the 
international section and of navigation alone in the national section, with 
power development therein at some future date.”’ 


What are the reasons impelling the Government of the United States to 
favour the St. Lawrence seaway? There exists today a voluntary association 
of eighteen states, beginning with Ohio in the east and going as far west as 
Oregon, which is urging upon Congress and upon the people of the United 
States the need for greater transportation facilities between the West and the 
Ocean. Upwards of 42,000,000 of the people dwell in the eighteen states 
composing the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association. 


The center of wheat production is in southeast Nebraska, of corn in Illin- 
ois, of oats in southeast Iowa, of potatoes in Wisconsin, of wool in Iowa, of 
hogs in Illinois, of cattle in Kansas, of butter in Illinois, of cheese in Wis- 
consin, of eggs in Iowa, of farm acreage generally in central Missouri, of farm 
values in Iowa, of meat packing in Iowa, of iron ore in Minnesota, of auto- 
mobiles in Michigan, of rubber goods in northern Ohio, of bituminous coal] 
reserves in Nebraska, and of population in Indiana; all of which states are 
members of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association. We have 
never had in the history of the United States an association comparable with 
this one. New York and New Jersey have agreed upon a scheme for the 
improvement of the port facilities of New York Harbor. Seven states in the 
southwest have associated themselves to promote the damming of the waters 
of the Colorado river, primarily for irrigation purposes and, secondarily, for 
the production of hydro-electric power. But neither of these co-operative 
movements between states can be compared in significance or driving power 
with the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association. 


As it 1s now, the wheat farmer of the west cannot make use of the Great 
Lakes, Barge Canal, the Hudson river and the Atlantic ocean for the trans- 
portation of his wheat to Liverpool without paying toll at Buffalo to have his 
wheat transferred from the lake carrier into the elevator, and from the elevator 
into the barge in which it is transported three hundred and fifty miles through 
a crooked, narrow, shallow channel, dug through an alluvial valley, thence 
down the Hudson river one hundred and forty-five miles to New York, where 
again he must pay toll to have his wheat unloaded from the barge and loaded 
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into the ocean carrier. When a cargo of wheat arrives at Buffalo in the lake 
carrier (the most economical carrier in the world) it is just as near Liverpool 
as it will be after passing through the Barge Canal and down the Hudson river; 
and the freight cost, judging from all the evidence available, is at least seven 
or eight cents a bushel greater between Buffalo via Albany and New York to 
Liverpool than it would be via an enlarged St. Lawrence waterway to Mont- 
real and Liverpool. In a recent address before the Chamber of Commerce of 
the state of New York, former Governor Goodrich, of Indiana, said: 


It costs more to ship grain from Buffalo to New York, including terminal 
charges and loading on vessels, than the entire water haul in that movement 
between Duluth and Liverpool.’’ 

To the people of the North Country, however, the greater question is that 
of power. There is now going to waste the equivalent of 54,000,000 tons of 
coal annually opposite St. Lawrence County. There is the equivalent of the 
strength of 1,600,000 horses waiting to be harnessed to useful work. At the 
practically uniform rate of 220,000 cu. ft. a second, the waters from the Great 
Lakes go unutilized to the sea. The five Great Lakes from Superior to Ontario 
constitute more than half the fresh water of the globe. There is in the outflow 
of this vast system of natural reservoirs more power undeveloped than all the 
hydro-electric power elsewhere developed in the United States. 


While awaiting the final verdict of the Joint Board of Engineers appointed 
to study the St. Lawrence, we can draw certain conclusions as to a feasible 
method. The detailed character of the river has been very clearly stated by 
Mr. W.S. Connolly, president of the New York and Ontario Power Company, 
who has made a life-long study of the St. Lawrence, to quote from this author- 
ity: 

Having regard to the various problems involved, and to the governing 
physical conditions existing, the following description of the river is given 
preliminary to a more particular consideration of the method of development. 


The discharge of Lake Ontario is now controlled by the channels through 
the Galop Rapids. The cross-section of the river between Kingston, Ont. 
and Ogdensburg, N.Y., is so great that there is less than x ft. fall in the inter- 
vening 60 miles, consequently the Lake Ontario level is continued practicall 
to Ogdensburg. : 


Between Ogdensburg and the head of the Galop Ran; 
is less than 2 ft., and from the head of the Galop Saari pee — i 
burg, Ont. (Lock 23), the fall is 31 ft. in 16 miles; the total fall from Ogdens- 
burg to Morrisburg being, therefore, 33 ft. = 

The shores from Ogdensburg to Morrisburg are moderately hi h, and 
except at Iroquois no serious flooding would result from catryin ‘the 6 dens- 
burg level down to a dam at the foot of the Rapids du Plat (Morrish ) 
due allowance being made for the hecessary slope between these points — 


From Morrisburg (Lock 23) to the head of the Lo 
21) the fall is 12 ft. in a distance of 16 miles, the thane Glee —_ —_ 
lower than those above (or west of) Morrisburg, 8 y muc 
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From the head of the Long Sault Rapids to the foot of Barnhart Island 
(5 miles), the fall is 41 ft. and the shores are correspondingly lower than those 
above Lock 21. By constructing a low dam in the vicinity of the foot of the 
Long Sault Rapids the greater part of the present fall between Morrisburg 
(Lock 23) and the foot of Barnhart Island (53 ft.) is recovered for navigation 
and power purposes without serious flooding, raising the proposed pool danger- 
ously, or causing very serious interference with any development near Morris- 
burg at the foot of the Rapids du Plat. 


From the easterly end of Barnhart Island to Cornwall (Lock 15) the fall 
is 6 ft. and the shores are lower. It is not considered practicable to dam the 
river between these points. The river bed is mostly boulders underlaid with 
hard clay mixed with stones, beneath which is hard limestone rock at a more 
or less varying elevation. Drilling has been done at different points to 
determine the surface elevation of the solid rock, and the results are available. 


There is every indication that the St. Lawrence river has cut its present 
channel largely through the agency of ice; in fact, the process is still going 
on, and may be witnessed at some point or other between Montreal and 
Ogdensburg during any severe winter. In bays and quiet spots the ice 
occasionally attains a thickness of about 36 inches by direct freezing, although 
it is frequently many feet in thickness on account of frazil and anchor ice being 
forced beneath the field ice and firmly adhering thereto. Where the water is 
in movement, ice forms more slowly, though so many factors are involved 
in ice formation that it is difficult to predict what ice will do, except under 
known conditions of flow and after long continued observation. 


One point to be remembered is that the St. Lawrence flows in a generally 
north-easterly direction, and the canal records disclose that commencing 
at Lock 27, the farther down stream you go the earlier does ice formation 
occur in the winter and the later does it break up in the spring. 


In any plan for the improvement of the River St. Lawrence the regulation 
of Lake Ontario is a most desirable feature, and, to the extent that it is prac- 
ticable, should receive first consideration both from the standpoint of naviga- 
tion and power. 


Consideration of the foregoing description of the river, its ice condition, 
etc., makes evident that two sites are best adapted for navigation and power 
works. 


The first is at the Foot of the Rapid du Plat, near Lock 23, and the second 
is at the Long Sault Rapids. The Rapid du Plat dam would control the river 
between that point and Ogdensburg, thereby regulating the surface elevation 
of Lake Ontario and the discharge therefrom. 


In any case, the improvement of river channels for navigation above the 
Rapid du Plat Site, and the consequent flooding damages are assumed to be the 
same, as the same pool elevations would be used. The comparative merits 
of the alternative methods of development, therefore, depend upon the various 
factors entering into the subject east of Leishman’s Point. 
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The project herein outlined has the following advantages: 


1. It controls the outflow of Lake Ontario. 


2. It avoids flooding practically any of the thriving and thickly settled 
rural communities east of Morrisburg. 


3. It provides a deep waterway channel at an early date throughout 
the whole division. 


4. It develops more primary horse-power than any other method, and 
furnishes over 600,000 H.P. within a short period, to satisfy the 
present demand for power. 


5. It preserves the water front on both sides of the river between Lock 
23 and the Long Sault for the location of industries. 


6. Provides best and safest conditions for winter operation. 
7. Provides a site for both American and Canadian Locks. 


In a general way, the project would include power houses at Barnhart 
Island, and the dams necessary to raise the water level to approximately 
FE]. 210. and a second power house combined with structures suitable for the 
control of Lake Ontario at Morrisburg. Navigation at the lower site will be 
provided with a canal having a lock at its lower end and guard lock at upper 
end. At the upper (or Morrisburg) site provision is made for navigation 
through a canal on the Canadian side with a lock. There is also a practicable 
lock site on the American side of the river. All structures would be designed 
for a definite elevation of water surface, and whatever property is damaged 
in the flooded area would be acquired at the outset. The work would be 
catried out in two stages. The first stage would include all structures at the 


polgeres site. The second stage would include the work at the Long 
Sault. 


It might be impossible, but in any event it would be difficult to construct 
dams and power houses at the Long Sault until the discharge of the river in 
winter is under effective control from regulating works at Morrisburg 


If it is found expedient to provide for 20 or 25 ft. navigation throughout 
the division before the second Stage is completed, then additional extataeea 
might be required in the prism of the Cornwa]] Ship Canal, and jetties built 
in the river to raise the elevation of the water surface at the entrance to the 
canal to some elevation higher than at present. 


The advantages of the double development over the sin 
as proposed by the American Engineers may be summarized 
1. An old and productive agricultural com 
4,000 aie: is protected from eliminati 

drainage area preserved for agriculture. 
2. The smaller range in regulation of Lake Ontar 
higher average stage of the Lake is of great val 
and also improves river Navigation betwee 
Cornwall. The power capacity of the stream i 
3. The river below Morrisburg ; 
purposes, but otherwise left j 

as regards its shore line. 


gle development 
as follows: 


munity (estimated at over 
on by flooding, and a large 
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4. Navigation for either 20 ft. or 25 ft. draft between Morrisburg and 
Cornwall can be provided with but little additional expenditure as 
soon as the Morrisburg site is developed. 


5- Moulinette Lock (No. 8) in Cornwall Ship Canal is eliminated. 


6. A large block of power (609,000 u.P.) is made available at a much 
earlier date, as the Morrisburg development should be completed 
within four years. 


7- Excellent sites for industrial purposes are preserved along the water 
front extending from Morrisburg to Moulinette. 


8. A better distribution of power for operating and industrial con- 
dittions, and great reliability from two sites. 


g. Much better ice conditions would prevail during the winter months. 
This applies particularly to the section between Morrisburg and 
Long Sault and the operation of the Waddington-Morrisburg power 
plants, under the layout proposed by the Company. 

10. The Town of Cornwall and the country round about as not men- 
aced by the failure of high earthen dykes and embankments im- 
pounding the waters of a new lake some 60 square miles in area. 


11. Elimination of many of the most difficult and expensive features 
connected with the single development, and damages to property 
well defined from the outset. 

12. An enormous saving in the cost of the whole work, both in naviga- 
tion and power, together with a greater development of primary 
power. 

13. Assuming the Long Sault Development backs the water 2 ft. on 
the Waddington site, then with a flow of 200,000 c.f.s. the power 
lost at Waddington site is 40,000 u.p. which, capitalized at $100.00, 
amounts to $4,000,000. This is approximately the cost of the pro- 
portion of the River Improvement between the Galops and Leish- 
man’s point. 

The Engineer’s Report states that it is advisable to operate the reaches 
between Barnhart and Morrisburg and between Morrisburg and the Galops 
with an ice cover, but does not state clearly how this ice cover is to be main- 
tained. 

Our conclusions are that it would be impossible to maintain a stable ice 
cover under the proposed single development scheme, and that it would be 
better to attempt maintaining an open channel, particularly in the lower 
reaches. This would be much more easily maintained by the double develop- 
ment plan. 


Winters on the upper St. Lawrence vary considerably. Some are so mild 
that even the channel between Ogdensburg and Lake Ontario (in which the 
open season fall is about one foot) remains open. Other winters occur in 
which this reach retains an ice cover for a few days only. During the avetage 
winter this section is ice covered. 


The section between Ogdensburg and Chimney Island is one in which the 
velocity is greater than that above Ogdensburg and compares favorably with 
some of the sections of the proposed channel below the Galops. The lower 
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end of this channel between Chimney Island and the State hospital frequently 
chokes with ice coming from the reach above. This reach is only about four 
miles long, and supplies all the ice to the above section. It is difficult to 
believe that much anchor ice occurs in this channel. The result is that the 
discharge of the river is materially reduced. 


The reach between Ogdensburg and Brockville has a lower average velocity 
than the above, and during many winters its closed season is of short duration. 


The proposed new channel conditions between Morrisburg and the Galops 
has several reaches in which it is proposed to excavate in order to reduce the 
velocity to an average of four feet per sec. and the maximum velocity at the 
surface will be considerably higher. It is difficult to conceive these reaches 
having a stable ice covering for any large percentage of the winter season. 


It must be remembered that when considering the ice conditions the 
average winter and the average ice conditions bear little weight. It is the 
extreme conditions, the worst that has ever occurred, that must be con- 
sidered. One serious uncontrolled ice jam might wreck the whole proposition. 


Mention is made that under the new conditions the ice cover on the river 
above the Galops will so warm the water that the Galops will be free of 
anchor ice. It is difficult to see how the conditions above the Galops will be 


greatly changed from the present state. The Galops under present conditions 
do have a large quantity of anchor ice. 


Under the Single Development Plan, the higher velocities are in the sec- 
tions a considerable distance west of the dam. This is just the reverse of the 
condition required for the most successful operation of fighting ice. In- 
variably the clearing of ice-fields must take place from the downstream side. 
With the Single Development Scheme, the sections next to the dam will 
freeze first and become the strongest , due to the longer period for it to grow in 
thickness, and receive contributions of ice and snow from teaches farther up- 
stream. The nature of the mass adjacent to the dam is difficult to pre- 
determine, but it is evident that it may cause a considerable reduction in 
the discharge of the river and also in the supply to the power house. Under 
winter conditions the flow will have a ten ency to concentrate in one part 


of the channel, thereby increasing the velocity and 
shortening the life of any ice cover. y and consequently greatly 


The percentage of border ice that builds u 
depend to a large extent upon the velocity 
growth. The amount of snow and frazil ice t 
in front of the ice bridge is certainly not s 
velocity, and we cannot agree with some of 
Report on this question. 


p in front of an ice cover may 
of the stream at the point of 
hat goes into the accumulation 
O entirely dependent upon the 
the remarks of the Engineers’ 


The capacity of a section of the river for storin 
portion to its cross sectional area, but depends t 
tapidity with which the ice bridge builds up, and 
up of the ice bridge depends upon its facilities for 
ice masses beneath its ice cover. This may be 
bridges which form below Farran’s Point, or in so 
among the islands farther upstream. 


§ ice is not entirely in pro- 
oa large extent upon the 
the rapidity of the building 
passing the various kinds of 
seen at Cornwall or at the 
me of the secondary channels 
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Our studies of winter conditions along the river do not show that any 
rigid rule may be made to determine the limiting velocity in a section in order 
to obtain an ice cover due to growth from shore. There are too many ele- 
ments involved to make a definite rule. The element of time is an important 
factor. During a winter with little zero weather, or one with alternate cold 
and warm periods, the encroachment of border ice on the midchannel is much 
less than in a long period of cold weather. The variation in duration of the 
season for open channel between Ogdensburg and Brockville is a good example 
of this. 


Under the proposed single development scheme an ice cover on the river 
between Barnhart and Morrisburg will be very uncertain. The following 
refers particularly to this channel: 


1. The present channel would be changed from its present state of 
fairly uniform width with comparatively small bays or quiet water 
and open channel conditions during every winter (except during 
the periods of 1878, 1887 and 1905, when ice jams occurred) to one 
of great width with large areas of quiet water and low velocities 
throughout the reach; similar in some respects to that at Brock- 
ville. 


If these bays do not have a permanent ice cover, then the amount 
of frazil ice manufactured in the reach will be greater than at 
present. Also the amount of border ice breaking from its anchorage 
and the frequency with which sections swing out into the main 
channel may be greater, depending to a large extent upon fluctua- 
tion of the water stage under operating conditions and the greater 
effect of the wind upon the wide expanse of the river. 


On the other hand, if the bays are of more or less permanent 
nature with an open channel in midstream, then they serve to ac- 
cumulate the snow which will be swept by favorable winds into 
the open channel. This snow-ice forms a very disagreeable and 
difficult mass to handle, and even with low velocity currents 
readily runs under an ice cover. Example: Channel head of Galops 
to State Hospital below Ogdensburg. 


2. Conditions in a Mild Winter. 

Consider a winter which is comparatively mild or one in which 
the periods of severe weather alternate with warm periods. The 
bays and quiet areas freeze over early in the season to various thick- 
nesses, depending upon the severity of the weather and length of 
time the water is in an undisturbed condition. The process of these 
ice areas breaking from anchorage and floating downstream is 
often repeated several times. 


3. Change in Climatic Conditions. 

Consider an average severe winter. Invariably there come 
periods in December and January when the weather after a lengthy 
spell of zero temperature, suddenly turns warmer, and this may 
continue a few days or a week. Under these conditions a breakup 
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may occur similar to that described under the previous item on 
Mild Winter, but with the difference that at the stage when the 
ice Mass is in its most threatening position a sudden change to zero 
weather might consolidate the aggregation, making a repetition 
of the above a very dangerous matter. 


The river between Morrisburg and the Galops has several reaches, namely, 
at Point Three Point, Point Rockway, Sparrowhawk Point and the Galop 
channels, in which the average velocity approaches closely to four feet per 
sec. and at all times would be either open or have a very unstable ice cover. 
These sections are fairly evenly distributed throughout the reach between 
Morrisburg and the Galop Rapids, so that any condition favoring a breakup 
of the ice cover would cause these sections to rapidly extend their open water 
areas until the whole reach opens up in mid-channel. The upper end, where 
the average velocities are the greater, would open first. Hence, the best 
method of operating the reach between Morrisburg and the Galops is to 
maintain an open water channel in midstream which will transport (to the 
reach below Morrisburg) the greater portion of the ice occurring in the reach 


and thus preventing a congestion similar to that which now occurs between 
Chimney Island and the State Hospital. 


At the Long Sault Dam, even if the floating ice is successfully guided over 
the ice chutes or spill-way, it will take considerable watet to carry it to Lake 
St. Francis and prevent a huge mass building up either from the frozen sur- 
face of the Lake (and this ice surface will take earlier in the upper reach of the 
Lake, due to channel improvements), or the building up immediately below 
the Long Sault Dam. If the spillway is to be used to any considerable extent 
in winter, then it will add its quota to the accumulation in the Lake. Also, 
the shallow portion immediately below the dam will materially augment the 
contribution to the anchor ice. The rock elevation at the east end of the site 


of the dam is given as 158 and at the west end 170 and the elevation of the 
lake surface 154, or only from 4 to 16 feet lower. 


Winter conditions are such that succes 
depends upon the ability to maintain a 


width of the open channel will depend upon the amount of ice to be transport- 
ed, a greater width of channel being required at the lower end. 


_ With the Single Development in an average winter, less frazil and anchor 
ice, but more border and snow-ice wil] probably occur than under present 


conditions. In a mild winter more border snow and frazil ice will be formed 
than under present conditions. 


With the Double Development Plan 
border and snow-ice will be formed th 


Plan and less frazil and anchor, nearly the 
will obtain than under present conditions 


stul operation of the 4th Division 
N open channel throughout. The 


in any winter, less frazil, anchor, 
an under the Single Development 
same show-ice, but more border ice, 


_ The problems of the St. Lawrence river are physical rather than Engineer- 
ing, since the laws governing the formation of ice are complicated and dificult 
and are too little understood. It has been said that the St. I. 
led but not driven, and one has but to visualize th Ree 


the immense volume of watet 
daily flowing to the sea to appreciate what dire disaster is sure to follow im- 
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mature plans for development. Nature has provided us with every advantage, 
and we have but to follow her own plan of channel improvement to be assured 
of her ever-ready aid. 


In addition to the great reservoir of Lake Ontario for water storage which 
maintains a wonderfully uniform flow, we find that lake also an immense 
reservoir of heat which greatly reduces the ice formations. It takes a long 
time for the waters flowing into the river to arrive at the freezing point. 
Long after the Ottawa river and others rivers are frozen over, the St. Lawrence 
is free of ice. The freezing point is reached at the lowest points first, and 
travels upstream at a definite rate. Thus, when it has frozen below Montreal 
it is a long way from freezing in the Power Section, and this in turn a long 
way from freezing in the channel through the Recreation section. The months 
of December and January are the two principal ice forming periods, and the 
fiver maintains itself free during the first of these in the International section. 
After January the increasing power of the sun maintains a balance between 
new ice and ice melting throughout February, after which the ice rapidly 
grows less. We have only the period of January to contend with, and if the 
great ice packs, due to damming the river, can be avoided, then the ice will 
disappear much more rapidly in the early spring. 


Compared to the Navigation section of the river, all other interests are 
insignificant. Whatever is contemplated on the Power section should be 
delayed until we are assured of an adequate water level in Montreal Harbour, 
and a minimum ice formation to shorten the winter season both here and in 
the Gulf. Where it is necessary to control the flow of any stream the water 
oa be regulated at the source, rather than by damming the stream lower 

own. 


Temperature studies and observation of ice formations have shown clearly 
that a great deal of the cooling of the waters of Lake Ontario is in the Re- 
creation section. The great broad shallow expanses of the river, through the 
Thousand Islands, assist the heat loss from the water and hasten the ice period. 


Between Lake Ontario and Ogdensburg there is a natural deep channel 
where ice formation is delayed long into the winter, and in many winters 
never freezes at all. This opens up very early in the Spring, and were it not 
for the mixture lower down of the water which flows through the North 
channels, this warm water could be preserved throughout the International 
section. 


A simple system of fills and training walls, composed of crib filled retainers, 
can be so placed as to cause a decreased flow of the water through the North 
channel with a corresponding increase of flow in the deep channel. No closed 
dams need be included to direct the flow as well as the heat of the lake directly 
downstream, where it can be of the greatest use in reducing the ice formations 
in the lower river. At present the heat of Lake Ontario can be traced as far 
down as tidewater; hence any natural increase in the heat carried down will 
have a greater beneficial effect on the navigation section. 


The St. Lawrence is really a river within a river. The main stream follows 
the navigation channel throughout its entire length with surprisingly little 
deviation even in the rapids section, 
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The second river filters through the bays and shallow areas all the way 
down, contributing to the early formation of ice, and the ultimate damming 
of the river by ice jams. For it is well recognized that the river would never 
close with ice if the main channel were not impeded by the great ice fields 
which become dislodged and swing out across the current. Indeed, the 
natives have often resorted to this expedient to obtain an ice bridge to cross 
Over stream. By deepening and straightening the channel, by cutting off the 
great shallow areas, the main river would be preserved throughout its length 
without forming any surface obstruction. There is a general impression that 
a surface covering is essential for reducing ice formations, but such is not by 
any means always the case. The net result of an open channel is to store u 
all the sun’s heat by day, while an ice covering scatters the sun’s energy pe 
renders it useless. An open channel carries more small ice which becomes 
troublesome at times; but usually it is faulty design which results in frazil 
jams. A rapids will cause excessive frazil ice production, but smooth-flowing 
water is seldom troublesome. Where an ice cover can be adequately main- 
tained far enough upstream so that little or no small ice can be produced, then 
it is of advantage, but such is not possible on the St. Lawrence. The river is 
continually being fed by water above the freezing point in temperature, and 
hence the ice barrier will continually work up and down stream, depending on 
the severity of the weather, and great ice jams will be formed with shoves 
and flooding. Moreover, open water conditions react on the surrounding 
land areas to modify the air temperature and produce milder climates. Lake 
Ontario never freezes over because of its great depth, and its large area serves 
to store and retain all of the solar heat during the winter. This is a funda- 
mental point, and any org wee scheme which does not take this factor 


into serious consideration is bound to be less efficient and wasteful during 
winter operation. 


| Another important point must be considered if any scheme isadopted which 
increases the exposed area of the river, and that js the evaporation factor 
which is very great in the winter time. As much water goes up in the ait 
from the great lakes system as flows down the St. Lawrence, and therefore 
increase 1n afea means so much less water for the navigation eign: 
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In 1886, the Montreal Flood Commission issued a most valuable and com- 
prehensive report on the winter conditions, dealing with the flood situation 
in Montreal Harbour. They concluded that there would be a great deal to be 
gained by keeping the St. Lawrence clear of ice from Montreal to tidewater, 
and that this was perfectly feasible. Ice breakers for the harbour of Montreal 
were authorized in 1885, but were never put in operation. The use of ex- 
plosives was thoroughly tried out to break up the ice jams, but was found to 
be of little good in the masses of packed ice. The recommendations made by 
the Commissioners are all sound, and had they been carried out, great benefit 
would have accrued to Montreal. 


The result of all the Government’s work during the past eighteen years 
in the use of ice breakers is to show how much benefit can be obtained by 
keeping the river open through the narrow part at Cap Rouge. This channel 
always jammed and caused a great rise of water, with flooding in the upper 
reaches of the river in former years. This condition has now been done away 
with, and, indeed, the flooding of Montreal in the Spring has been greatly 
reduced. An open channel is maintained for most of the winter up as far as 
Three Rivers due to the work at Cap Rouge. All ice laden rivers deepen 
and narrow their channels, by silt deposits cut out of the bed, for the purpose 
of passing the ice quickly, and for the purpose of reducing the ice formation 
by offering less exposed surface area. In this respect the St. Lawrence river 
through the rapids section is a young river, and every year is deepening and 
straightening its channel by the agency of ice jams. The Niagara river has 
already done this, and the St. Clair river is another good example. 


To dam the river by the proposed single stage development at the Long 
Sault Rapids is a step backwards. Such a proposal carries with it the flooding 
of thousands of acres of land, and the creation of a great artificial lake through- 
out the International section. This entirely ignores Nature's plan for deepen- 
ing and straightening the channels, and will not only increase enormously 
the ice formations in direct proportion to the increased area of exposed surface, 
but will invite great ice jams in the upper river. This will produce reduction 
in water temperature below, and increase ice formations at Montreal. It will 
for ever block any plans for increasing the navigation period to Montreal. 


As I pointed out in 19101 in a report on the possibility of obtaining winter 
navigation to Montreal; ‘‘time will see the fulfillment of our hope for Mont- 
real as the great distributing centre for the products of the West. With the 
ice problem solved, nothing can prevent that city from becoming the greatest 
seaport in the world.’ Nothing can ever help us, however, should the river 
be badly developed and by alterations which would throw us back thousands 
of years. 


Montreal should be on guard against the exploitation of the river before 
adequate studies have been made of the heat conservation of the waters, and 
actual work carried out to reduce the ice formations in a thorough, scientific 
way. 


(1) Problems of Winter Navigation on the St. Lawrence River, Canadian Engineer, May, 1910. 
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As aptly stated by W. J. McGee:: ‘‘In this, as in other countries, water is 
the primary natural resource—and whatever its breadth in land and wealth in 
minerals, no continent can sustain life and population without sufficient 
water. As the common property and the equitable possession of all, water in 
any form, together with the appurtenant lands or other resources, may be 
administered in the public interest by municipalities, states and the national 
government; but no public agency may in equity alienate or divest the people 
of any part of the common interest in the water, nor may it equitably transfer 
any right to use of the water without just consideration in the public behalf. 
As the prime necessary of life and the primary resource, and as the common 
possession of all, water is in itself a special property, and its equitable ad- 
ministration is rightly the most sacred trust confided by the people in their 
chosen representatives and officers.’’ 


(1) Water Power Development, W. J. McGee, Science 34, 813 (1911). 
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ST. LAWRENCE RIVER POLITICS 


By F. I. Ker, A.M.E.I.C. 7 


HE St. Lawrence Deep Waterways and Power Development project bids 

fair to become the chief political issue in this country within a very 

short time. It has already become so in the United States, where twenty- 
two middle Western states, with a population of nearly forty million people— 
members of the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Tidewater Association—have 
won for it the unqualified support of Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commetce, 
and the countenance of the Republican administration. 

The most noteworthy opposition to the scheme in the United States has 
come from New York city, and in Canada from the Province of Quebec, par- 
ticularly the City of Montreal. 

There are strange inconsistencies in the views of those who Oppose it. 
Senator Royal Copeland, of New York, who attacked the recent finding of the 
New England St. Lawrence Waterways Commission recommending the 
building of the waterways, says that the canal would make Montreal the 
greatest seaport in North America, to the detriment of New York and the 
U. S. Merchant Marine, while Premier Taschereau, speaking in the Quebec 
Legislature, asked heatedly: ‘‘On what principle should the moneys of our 
province be devoted to an enterprise entirely detrimental to Montreal, its 
gteat metropolis?’ J. L. Payne, in an article featured by the Montreal Gazette 
says it will not help the western grain growers, while Congressman Dempsey, 
chairman of the House Committee on Rivets and Harbors, speaking against 
the St. Lawrence development at a luncheon of the Committee on Harbors 
and Shipping of the New York State Chamber of Commerce on January 11th 
1926, contended that it would aid the Canadian wheat-growers at the expense 
of the American farmers. Congressman Dempsey is the champion of the all- 
American canal through New York State, which has been definitely rejected 
by the Republicans as impracticable. ee 


ton; and Montreal, at least up to the present time, has had the who 
at its back, while New York's attitude has b 
throughout the state. 


It seems to be a rule with very few exceptions 
requiring the co-operation of the federa] a proving) 
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fessedly graven upon their hearts, the delegates to the recent Conservative 
Convention at Winnipeg enthusiastically pledged their party to the im- 
mediate completion of that ‘‘most hopeless of all enterprises’’, while the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence waterways, the consummation of an under- 
taking inaugurated by Sir John in 1870 as part of his great National Policy, 
was timidly promised support ‘‘as and when warranted’. 

In the federal campaigns of 1925 and 1926 the St. Lawrence issue was 
utterly neglected by both parties. No one expected the Liberals to do other- 
wise, but there was keen disappointment in Ontario. The Ontario Tory takes 
his politics seriously. He would, on the whole, rather fight a losing fight 
than compromise. When the Board of Strategy endorsed the Hudson Bay 
Railway, turned down the St. Lawrence Development, and connived at Mr. 
Meighen’s Hamilton Bagot speech, he felt that the party’s birth-right was 
being bartered in Manitoba and Quebec for a mess of pottage. The mistake of 
taking for granted Ontario's acquiescence in any vote-catching policy cost the 
Conservatives fifteen seats in this province in the last election. Mr. Ferguson's 
outburst at the Winnipeg convention was an indication of how Ontario still 
feels toward the tactics used by the Conservative leaders last year. This 
popping of the Ferguson safety valve undoubtedly kept the Ontario delegation 
from blowing out in several places. 

Rightly or wrongly, the people of Ontario place Mr. Meighen’s Hamilton 
speech and the pigeon-holing of the St. Lawrence development in the same 
category. They regard the one as incense burned at the altar of French- 
Canadian nationalism, and the other as a sacrifice to the Golden Calf in St. 
James Street. It is recognized that no progress can be made with the develop- 
ment of power and the improvement of navigation on the St. Lawrence river 
unless the federal governments of the United States and Canada can get to- 
gether on satisfactory terms, and in view of the utterances of Premier Tascher- 
eau and the attitude of the Montreal newspapers, it seems unlikely anything 
will be done as long as the Quebec bloc dominates the situation at Ottawa, 
unless that province very completely changes its views. Quebec’s attitude is 
really the crux of the whole situation. 

Ontario is primarily interested in the power end of the scheme. The only 
available hydro-electric power sites of any consequence close to the centers of 
Saas and industry are at Niagara Falls and in the St. Lawrence river, 

etween Prescott and Cornwall. All the power available at the Falls under 
existing treaties is now in use. In 1926 the Niagara system, with a nominal 
capacity of 850,000 h.p., of which some 60,000 h.p. and considerable off-peak 
wattage is exported, served 1,700,000 people throughout Southwestern 
Ontario with a total output of 2,617,623,240 k.w.h. The Niagara system 
alone supplies over 86% of the total power distributed by the Hydro-Electric 
Commission of Ontario. Last year the per capita consumption in this district 
was 1,534 k.w.h. 

Niagara power goes as far east as Toronto, and as far west as Windsor. In 
the territory east of Toronto between the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers the 
various hydro-electric systems have a nominal capacity of only 50,000 h.p. 
to serve a population of over 500,000 ae exclusive of the city of Ottawa. 
Last year, supplemented by 7,500 h.p. from the Cedar Rapids plant of the 
Montreal Light, Heat and Power Company, they distributed 189,100,000 
k.w.h., or 378 k.w.h. per capita of the above population. In Eastern and 
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Central Ontario there is scarcely one fourth of the power presently available 
per capita in thesouthwest ofthe province, and theaveragerates are much higher. 

The citizens of Brockville and Prescott, looking across the river to Ogdens- 
burg, watched with dismay the growth of a great paper mill giving employ- 
ment to hundreds of men, using pulp-wood brought up from the lower St. 
Lawrence, and power generated at Cedar Rapids (Quebec section of the St. 
Lawrence) supplied through the Messina Power Company of Messina Springs, 
New York. These towns could not compete for that industry. They could 
not meet its power requirements. The development of the whole ‘territory 
east of Toronto is being held back for the same reason. 


The stronghold of the Conservative party in Ontario is its hydro-electric 
pom of generating and distributing an abundance of power to the people at 
Ow fates wherever it is economically possible. In south-western Ontario 
83% of the domestic power used retails at less than 1.9c per k.w.h., and 76% 
of the commercial power at $25.00, or less, per h.p. It is the desire of the 
people of Ontario, and the aim of the Hydro-Electric Commission, to brin 
about the same conditions in Central and Eastern Ontario with power soptiien 
from the international section of the St. Lawrence river, where, according to 
the estimates of the International Board of Engineers, Ontario’s share of the 
initial development is 581,500 h.p. at a capital cost of $110.00 per h.p., and an 
ultimate development of 1,163,000 h.p. at $68.79 per h.p. 

To meet current requirements, the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission 
recently contracted with the Gatineau Company for 260,000 h.p. for a period 
of thirty years. This ei will all have been absorbed by the end of 1930, 
at the present rate of 75,000 h.p. increased consumption per annum. This 
Quebec power is regarded as a stop-gap pending the development of Ontario’s 
power in the St. Lawrence. The people of the province will never consent to 
have their increasing power requirements dependent on the surplus production 
of Quebec power companies. No one knows this better than the Hon. Howard 
Ferguson, and no one knows better than he does what they will do to the 
political party, federal or provincial, which by hindering the development of 
the St. Lawrence makes such an expedient hecessary. Ontario does not care 
what Quebec does with the power in its section of the river. If the people of 
the coldest and probably the biggest coal-consuming province in the Domin- 
ion wish to let the equivalent of 25,000,000 tons of coal per’ annum lie un- 
developed within twenty-five miles of Montreal, it is their own affair. If, 
however, the poate of Quebec persist in using their strength at Ottawa to 
effect for the Quebec Power Companies what constitutes a virtual ‘‘corner’’ 
of the power supply in the St. Lawrence valley, by holding up the develo 
ment of the international section of the tiver, they wae find chemo 
involved in a struggle with Ontario, and ultimately with the other provinces, 
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Montreal to dock at Toronto or Hamilton. Tramp ships will come up just as 
they have in the past, probably bigger ships carrying larger and more profit- 
able cargoes, particularly, it is hoped, coal and iron ore from the Maritimes 
for the steel and coke industries of Hamilton, and coal, pulpwood and sulphur 
for the paper mills along the Welland canal. 

The industries of the city of Hamilton alone use annually well over 
1,000,000 tons of coal, ore and other raw products now brought in from the 
United States by rail. 

From the all-Canadian point of view the most promising feature of the 
St. Lawrence seaway is the prospect of diverting Canadian export wheat from 
American ports to Montreal vee substantially reducing carrying charges from 
the head of the lakes to the seaboard. 

The principle endorsed by Sir John Macdonald in 1871 of making it possible 
for the biggest lake carriers to go down the river to the port of Montreal holds 
good today. At that time our inland water-borne export wheat traffic was 
considerably less than 10,000,000 bushels, none of which came from the West. 
In 1925 the total shipments of grain by water from Fort William and Port 
Arthur amounted to over 305,000,000 bushels of which 224,587,000 bushels 
were wheat. The C. S.S. LeMoyne—the largest ship on the great lakes—is 
633 feet long, 70 feet broad, and 29 feet deep, with a carrying capacity on 
the 18-foot draught of 14,500 tons. She carries 525,000 bushels of wheat on 
the present draught of water through the Soo canal. On an average produc- 
tion of 16 bushels to the acre it would take 50 square miles to grow one cargo 
of wheat for this ship. The rate on grain for approximately 850 miles from 
Fort William to Port Colborne and Buffalo in ships of this class ranges from 
2 to 3c per bushel. Being unable to get through the Welland and St. Lawrence 
canals, their cargoes are discharged at Buffalo and Port Colborne. It requires 
eight average St. Lawrence river boats to carry the Le Moyne’s cargo from 
Port Colborne to Montreal. The rate for this service is between 6 and 7c a 
bushel. It is largely due to the necessity of breaking bulk at the foot of Lake 
Erie that the port of Buffalo and the American trunk lines have succeeded in 
diverting such a large volume of Canadian export grain from Montreal to 
United States Atlantic ports. In-1925, 120,561,000 out of 224,587,000 bushels 
of wheat shipped from Canadian lake head ports went out via Buffalo. Much 
of this wheat is milled in bond at Buffalo and forwarded at low export rates 
to capture European markets as American flour. The saving in freight and 
trans-shipment charges via the improved St. Lawrence route is estimated at 
from 3 to 5c per bushel. If all the wheat now shipped from Fort William by 
water was enabled to go through to Montreal without breaking bulk, it 
would mean a saving to Canadian grain growers of possibly $7,000,000 a 
year. The United States Department of Commerce estimates a saving of from 
6.4 to 9.6c per bushel in the transportation of unbroken cargoes of wheat 
from Duluth to Liverpool. 

When Sir John Macdonald took up the question of enlarging the St. 
Lawrence canals in 1870, his object was ‘‘to aid the growing trade of the 
Dominion as well as to offer greater inducements to our Western neighbors 
to use our waterways and to put a stop to visionary schemes’’. The Royal 
Commission, of which Sir Hugh Allan of Montreal was chairman, reporting 
in favor of improving the St. Lawrence seaway in February, 1871, said: “‘In 
taking upon herself the entire burden of opening an avenue to the sea through 
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her own waters for the trade of the West, Canada has a right to expect that 
the influence of the people of the western States (whose commerce, already 
employing five-eighths of the traffic now passing through the Welland canal, 
will be further stimulated and whose products will be enhanced in value by 
the expenditure) should be felt in the councils of their country and that all 
necessary restrictions upon trade between the twocountries should beabolished”’. 


These unquestionably patriotic Canadians showed no evidence of that 
fear for our sovereign rights in the St. Lawrence which so troubles the Quebec 
government and, strangely enough, such high priests of the Macdonald 
tradition as the Montreal Star, the Gazette, and the Toronto Mail and Empire. 
They wanted United States traffic to make the fullest possible use of our water- 
ways and to contribute in tolls a correspondingly large proportion of the cost 
of maintenance and operation. This is precisely the policy of the Canadian 
railways today. They divert to their lines an enormous volume of United 
States’ traffic from which they derive revenues which in the case of the Cana- 
dian National mean the difference between success and failure. The Canadian 
people, owning and operating railway lines in the United States subsidiary 
to the Canadian National system, are in no position to dwell on this ‘‘sover- 
eign right’’ humbug. 

Senator McDougald, president of the Montreal Harbor Commission, ad- 
dressing the Young Men’s Canadian Club in Montreal on February 7th, dis- 
posed concisely of the argument that the use of the St. Lawrence seaway by 
American shipping might jeopardize our sovereign rights. He said: ‘‘By the 
treaties in force between Great Britain and the United States in respect to the 
navigation rights of the Americans on the St. Lawrence, it is provided that 
American citizens may have free use of Canadian waters and canals to the seas 
in perpetuity. Canadians and Americans have equal rights in that regard. 
Our harbors and canals have been developed by Canadian money, and if this. 
project is effected the only noticeable difference will be that the United States 
will have running rights on canals of 25’ instead of 14’ depth”’. 


The estimated cost of constructing a 25’ channel from Lake Ontario to 
Montreal is approximately $180,000,000, of which $142,000,000 would be 
spent in Canadian territory and $38,000,000 in the United States’ portion of 
the river. The saving in carrying charges on the present volume of Canadian 
traffic would not warrant this expenditure. The United States government 
however, believes that the saving on the traffic of the 40,000,000 people in 
the twenty-two states adjacent to the great lakes more than justifies it 

Accepting for purpose of argument representations that have been made by 
sponsors of the project in the United States, it may be cited that the De ee 
ment of Commerce and the Hoover Commission estimate the total ae 
tonnage now available to the St. Lawrence route at from nineteen to twenty- 
four million tons. The Joint New England Committee on the St fawens 
Seaway assumes a saving of $3 a ton on twenty million tons, amounting to 
sixty Million Dollars per year, or the equivalent to interest and amorti : 
charges on $1,350,000,000. pe ge 
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The United States government realizes our position in the matter and is 
willing to negotiate over a fair division of the cost of the project. It would 
seem inadvisable to allow the United States to have any equity in the capital 
cost of purely Canadian works; but as a condition precedent to our carrying 
out such expensive improvements, largely for their benefit, we might reason- 
ably insist upon a schedule of tolls, applicable equally to the shipping of 
both countries, which would take care of interest, depreciation and cost of 
Operation, and even upon a guaranteed minimum annual tonnage of United 
States shipping, with the tolls on any deficit guaranteed and paid annually by 
the United States government. The $115,000,000 spent by the Dominion 
government on the new Welland canal and the illegal abstraction of Great 
Lakes water by the city of Chicago should not be lost sight of in the negotia- 
tions. 


The title of the United States to her share of the power in the international 
section of the St. Lawrence (1,163,000 h.p.) is as clear as her title to the power 
developed on the American side of the Niagara river. The state of New York 
needs this power as badly as Ontario needs its share, and has every right to 
expect the same friendly co-operation in the development of this power as 
was given and received at Niagara Falls, nor can any exception be taken to the 
attitude of the United States government in requesting the Dominion govern- 
ment to co-operate in the improvement of the St. Lawrence seaway. The 
rights of United States shipping to the use of the St. Lawrence from the Great 
Lakes to the sea on terms of equality with our own shipping is beyond 
question. 

The harmony of our relations with the United States in the joint use of the 
St. Lawrence river for over a century has been largely the result of British 
diplomacy. Their recent proposals offer one of the first major opportunities 
that Canadian statesmanship has had of showing that it possesses the breadth 
of vision and quality of fairness so necessary to the amicable settlement of 
international questions. 

The St. Lawrence development looms big on the political horizon of this 
country. Its appeal is Dominion-wide. It holds promise for the coal trade of 
the Maritimes, the lumber trade of British Columbia, and the grain-growers 
of the Middle West. The future industrial expansion of Ontario depends 
largely upon the power which it will make available. New York city fights 
hard against it on the ground that it will make Montreal the biggest seaport 
on the North American continent, and what is good for Montreal is surely 
good for the province of Quebec. The issue has many of the campaigning 
potentialities of the Ontario Hydro-Electric policy. Who can foretell the 
havoc that might be wrought in the ranks of the “‘Solid Bloc’’ by some fiery 
French-Canadian Adam Beck preaching ‘‘electric light, heat and power at 
cost’ throughout the province, beginning with the south shore and Eastern 
Townships constituencies close to the two million undeveloped horsepower in 
the Soulanges and Lachine rapids.. Likewise, what a shifting of political 
alliances might take place in Ontario if, while the Conservative watchmen 
slept, the Liberals were to open a vigorous campaign for the immediate con- 
struction of the deep waterways and development of the power in the inter- 
national section so essential to Ontario's future industrial growth. 

The leaders of both federal parties are indeed skating on thin ice, but the 
ice under the Conservative leaders is already cracking dangerously. 
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ABOUT CHAIRS 


By W. B. Howe 
Illustrations by J. M. Meexison 


HE first prehistoric man, breathless and exhausted after his escape from 
As hungry dinosaur, and finding himself in a place where the nature of 
the ground did not allow him to lie down, folded himself up and 
applied a portion of his body to a fixed surface. In this way was the sitting 
posture first invented. No doubt he assumed that the comfort he was ex- 
pee would persist as long as he chose to remain seated. But soon the 
ardness of the surface—it was probably the trunk of a fallen tree or a stone— 
was forced upon his consciousness. He began to fidget and change his posi- 
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tion, and finally had to get up and move about. Long after this, when men 
dissatisfied with spending their leisure hours sitti 
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trunks of trees were dragged in and used as chairs. At a later date one of our 
prehistoric ancestors found that by putting his chair close to the side of the 
cave he obtained a support for his back which materially increased hi fort 
and protected him from attacks from behind. It was not ho ; oe a 
convenient to sit at the side of the cave, and so in the couse oF eine Mites $ 
years more, by a process of exfoliation, the part of the Cave which 22% 
support and protection to the sitter became Separated, and eal as : 
to the back of the rudimentary chair. The means whi Sg ete 
fixed to the seat is unknown. In the course of tim ove 


; ¢ the seat be ‘a- 
ted into a flat surface, supported at each corner by what is now called aa 
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During this time the back became smooth. The space underneath the seat 
was hollowed out in response to the need of a place for the sitter to put his 
feet when he leaned forward to eat, drink or strike a member of his Se caily 
It was partly also to provide a refuge for the smaller family pets, such as cave 
hyznas and wolf cubs. 

As the craving for luxury increased, prehistoric man began to look for a 
means of rendering the seat upon which he sat less hard and cold. This he 
effected by covering it first of all with the hide of a wild beast he had killed 
when hunting. After cloth had been invented he made a bag, stuffed it with 
hair which he tore from the heads of his wives and unmarried daughters, 
and called it a cushion, and himself an upholsterer. But still he was not com- 
fortable. He still fidgeted, he still had to get up after an interval, though now 
it was a longer one. He was too much of an upholsterer, and too little of a 
thinker to realize that for a chair to be comfortable it must conform to two 
general principles. It must first of all relieve the muscles of their function 
of maintaining the body in position, and, secondly, it must be fitted to the 
shape of the body. 
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The chair with a flat seat and a back at right angles is not only the oldest, 
but to this very day, the commonest type. It provides a minimum of rest and 
comfort. Examples of it, thousands of them, may be seen in places of public 
assembly, such as concert and lecture halls. Church pews are built on this 
upright principle. It is the chair, par excellence, for theatre boxes. Perhaps, 
who knows, it is better to have a hundred people fidgeting, yawning and 
anxious to go home, than ninety-nine comfortable and interested, and one 
among them asleep. We find seats like this in the dining rooms of hotels 
and restaurants. How many hours have we not, all of us, spent squirming in 
them while we endured the laboured efforts of Mr. Tedious Man to unload his 
dreary mind in an after dinner speech? It may be suggested that seats must 
be make like this to economize space, but the memory I cherish of a little 
camp chair I once owned convinces me that this is not true. 


There is a slight advance in comfort when the angle between the seat 
and the back is greater than a right angle. This chair is never really com- 
fortable though, because there is a tendency for the sitter to slip down. 
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The tendency can be corrected by putting the 
feet on some fixed object, such as a table or 
mantelpiece. The maximum of comfort is 
reached when the feet being properly sup- 
ported, the shoulder blades have come to 
rest upon the seat of the chair. No further 
slipping can now take place. The only draw- 
back to this position is that the point of the 
chin is pressed heavily into the breast bone 
and, being immobilized, cannot be used for 
purposes of eating, drinking and talking. 
It was, no doubt, in a chair of this type that 
Grandfather Smallweed, in ‘‘Bleak House’, 
used to sit, for he was always slipping down 
and having to be lifted up, shaken, and put 
back into place. Was he to be blamed because, 
—— by the impossibility of being 
comfortable, he sought relief in calling his 
wife a ‘brimstone idiot’’, and a ‘‘sweltering 
toad’? The tendency to slip down in a chair can be increased by covering the 
back and seat with the right kind of material. The railway companies on this 
continent use cane for this purpose. To increase the discomfort of the passengers 
further, the seats and backs are well rounded in convex curves. Many theories 
have been advanced to explain why railway seats should be made so uncomfort- 
able, but none arequite satisfactory. Isuspectthat the officials considerthat the 
chairs are properly constructed, but that the fault is in the shape of the 
passengers. My researches in ethnology have convinced me that the only 
human beings fitted to travel with comfort in the day coaches of our railway 
trains are the Pigmy women of 





Central Africa. These so called [Nex STATION | 
“steatopygous’’ beauties are (00> MILER 
$e eee 


endowed by nature with a con- 
tour which could hardly fail 


to make the most unpromising z % } 
chair—if it were large enough 

—comfortable. It was in im- = |/ 
itation of them, that forty ea 

or fifty years ago their white Lee 
sisters, feeling themselves \ j /| 


handicapped by being a-steato- 
pygous, took to wearing 
bustles. 

The influence of chairs on 
civilization, one of the few 
subjects about which no one 
has written a book, is far 
greater than has generally 
been realized. It will be found 
by the unbiased student of 
history that the more uncom- 
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fortable the chairs of a nation were, the more 
frequently it went to war. The Spartans, for 
instance, were notorious for their uncomfortable 
chairs, and were always at war with their neigh- 
bours. On the other hand, as soon as a nation 
acquired comfortable chairs the men preferred 
Staying at home and sitting in them to going 
out and killing other people at the risk of being 
killed themselves, and suffering other incon- 
veniences. The Romans no doubt lay upon 
couches at their banquets because, great nation 
though they were, they never produced a good 
chair maker. They had too much sense to sit 
upon uncomfortablechairs; andin this they showed 
their dt eeee ee over modern peoples. The Egyp- 
tians, if we may judge them by their pictures, were 
an uncomfortable race who sat up very straight. 
If they were not always fighting with’ their 
neighbours it was because they had so few. Had they employed their 
Jewish captives in making comfortable chairs instead of useless pyramids, 
it is possible that they would have had more pleasant subjects with which 
to fill their minds than the manufacture of mummies. I should expect 
to find that the Germans, highly disagtceable neighbours from time im- 
memorial, have always been, as chair makers, beneath contempt; that the 
Vandals, the Goths and the Huns took their ease sitting upon rolls of barbed 
wire; and that the thrones of Attila and Jenghiz Khan were upholstered with 
broken bottles set in mortar. I am convinced, after examining the furniture 
for sale in one of our large departmental shops, that we Canadians are natur- 
ally a warlike people. An old print of Napoleon the night before the battle 
of Austerlitz, portrays him sitting asleep on a little wooden chair, tilted 
back, and holding himself in position by means of one of his spurred heels 
resting on the table in front of him. Revealed by the light of a camp fire, his 
gorgeous staff officers are seen watching and listening to him sleep. We may 
easily imagine that by the time he awoke the little chair had produced in him 
a state of mind which made him look forward with areeaes, anticipation 
to a day spent in maiming and killing thousands of his fellow creatures. 


Should a furniture maker pay me the compliment, sincere or ironical, of 
asking me how to make a chair, I should explain to him that the back must 
slope at an angle of about one hundred and thirty-eight degrees with the seat, 
that it must be slightly concave to receive the convexity of the dorsal curve, 
instead of convex as it usually is; that the seat of the chair must be inclined so 
that the highest border of it is under the knees, and to a degree which com- 
pletely prevents any tendency to slip down; that on the top of the springs soft 
reversible cushions must be laid. It must have arms to prevent the occupant 
from falling off the chair when he is overcome by sleep, as would frequently 
happen, but it must be wide enough to allow him to sit with his hands in his 
pockets without feeling that his elbows are pressed against his sides. Chairs 
like this are more often seen in men’s clubs than in other places. They are 
rarely seen in private houses. This is one reason why the married man prefers 
to spend his evenings talking to the club bore rather than stay at home and 
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listen to his wife. Because of their curious habit of sitting on their feet, one 
must not expect to find comfortable chairs where women congregate. This 
habit has been handed down from the time when women used to sit about the 
ground in caves, and had to keep their legs tucked away where the short- 
tempered cavemen could not stumble over them. I must admit, by the way, 
that this explanation is not accepted by every one, notably by a friend of 
mine, the father of a family, who attributes the custom to the need to keep the 
feet warm. According to him, men never acquired the habit because they 
were too busy "ai food for their families to experience any sensation in 
their feet but fatigue. 


Perhaps at some time in the remote future when the ‘‘urge’’ to be efficient 
money-makers has passed, when a leisurely life has ceased to be looked upon 
as a sign of depravity, and bridge, golf and motor cars are no longer the 
popular obsessions, our descendants will think it worth while to be as 
careful about the fit of their arm chairs as we are of our clothes. They will be 
measured for them, and will try them on before completion. The considera- 
tion we give to a new suit is duc to an effect we hope to produce in the minds 
of others. Why should we not, for our own sakes, be equally careful about 
our arm chairs? Specimens of the right-angled abominations which we now call 
chairs will then only be found in museums; in the same glass cases, let us 
hope, as racks, ducking-stools, and obsolete patterns of the electric chair. 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND EUROPE 


HIS Bulletin* makes a searching examination of the educational methods 
an sal purposes followed in England, France and Germany, and in the 

United States, with the intention of showing those responsible for 
education in the last named country what may be learned from the old world 
to assist them in the solution of their own problems. For this reason, the 
writer, Mr. Wm. S. Learned, has refrained from trying to say everything that 
is to be said on both sides, and has in consequence drawn up a carefully articu- 
lated argument of the utmost value. He has gone to Europe to learn, and has 
deliberately concentrated on what he considers the admirable features of 
European education, while, of course, not denying that it has itsweaknessesas 
well. In the same way, he takes for granted that no one will dispute the 
‘special virtues’’ of American education, such as its democratic basis and 
‘the excellence of its material equipment.’ But having granted these, he 
turns to the work in hand of seeing what the U.S. can learn from Europe in 
educating its people. 

For most practical purposes Mr. Learned’s treatise will be as valuable for 
Canadians as for Americans. The similarity between our development in both 
secondary and higher education is strong and is increasing. We have the same 

‘democratic’ attitude toward education, our schools and colleges get larger 
and larger. We provide the same mail order abundance of subjects in school 
and university, and our apparatus, and equipment, and “‘plant’’—a term 
belonging to the ‘factory’ system of production—continues to become more 
complete, up-to-date, and efficient. 

Growth and expansion mark our educational life as it does in the States. 
But only in numbers, and assets of a brick and mortar kind. In the pursuit of 
the great ends that are the peculiar responsibility of education, we are fre- 
quently possessed with a sense of failure. We can say with Mr. Learned: 

‘the facts are already familiar to students of comparative education, but 
never have they appeared with greater force than at the moment, when our 
system of training seems on the point of breaking down with the ‘impossible 
load that it has so cheerfully and perhaps thoughtlessly assumed.’ 


What are the weaknesses of our situation? Mr. Learned answers the 
question for us. An education is normally for those who can learn, and who 
desire to learn. This function is essentially selective. And yet today our 
schools and colleges are literally overwhelmed with persons who neither can 
learn nor desire to learn. Fired with the romantic belief that sojourn in school 
and college will inevitably confer the advantages of learning, ‘‘spiritual, 
social, and commercial’’, we lure as many as we can into these institutions. 
There, what has happened? Attendance has gone up, average ability has 
definitely gone down, ‘and the will to learn has weakened still faster.’ Our 


~ *The Quality of The Educational Process in the United States and in Europe. Bulletin Number Twenty. The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1927. 
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best notions of education have lost their virility, have notadapted their form 
to new conditions, and, in consequence, we have subsided gently into the bog 
of mediocrity. “Relieved from genuine intellectual demands an abounding 
student energy has raised a crop of general activities thathave not only sub- 
ordinated the main task, but to a great extent .. . have asumed the crown of 
sanction for the whole process. We bewail the fact, anc seek to ‘regulate’ 
student activities, without perceiving that if what we still believe to be the 
major Operations were convincingly carried out, the oth:rs would of them- 
selves fall into the proper perspective.’’ 


Precisely the same summary of our troubles may be beard from teachers 
and professors throughout Canada. Those who utter such complaints may 
take comfort from Mr. Learned’s manner as much as fromhis matter. For he 
writes in no despondent spirit, but is evidently bent on taking a stitch in 
time, not on lamenting that it is now too late to mend. 


Part I of his enquiry deals with Secondary Educatior—‘‘the key to the 
school situation.”. This section is probably of even wide interest than the 
second, since school education reaches so many more thin college and uni- 
versity. It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Learned ha; in mind the pupil 
trained for a vocation, or for business, just as much as he Las the pupil bound 
for a strictly “‘intellectual career’’. The principles of an :ducational system 
are the same for everyone, whatever his ultimate destinaticn. 


In the secondary schools of the United States formidaHe barriers stand in 
the path of any an and ambitious youth. Enormou: ‘factory’ schools 
with large classes divided according to no homogeneous plan, are o erated 
on such a highly standardized scale that any personal rvelation YJ either 
teacher or pupil— ‘the essential initial discovery in genuine education’ ’—is 
quite impossible. Within the classes, the same non-stlective system of 
grouping, puts the intellectual prince side by side wih the intellectual 
pauper and drags down the average. One is bored. the other paralysed b 
the lifeless compromise of instruction provided for both. : : 

The curriculum too is uncoérdinated. | 
belief that knowledge is power, but assume 
and any kind is knowledge. This informat 


least, for that is the “‘passing’’ requirement—is easily putveyed or acquired 
and the pupil is never tested to see if he has teally assimlated and ott te- 
hended it. Year by year he puts behind him a ‘‘credit”’ fora period of histor 
or book knowledge of a passage from Virgil, for exampe, but he is ee 
required to show what the one or the other has done to forn a historical sense 
or an appreciation of Latin, once he has attained his 60% onhis examination. 


t is based, trie enough, on the 
s as well that information of all 
10N—or sixty per cent. of it at 


itself, know nothing outside it, and are per 
their own subject outside school requi 
whelming demands of their huge classes and Sis 
ideals of these teachers, their willingness, the 

2 » their unselfish 
work, are beyond question and beyond praise i devotion to their 
scholars ‘‘and do not know enough of the sub; 


vince even themselves that a thorough dealing wi 
. n ith thes: 5 
stitute the main business of school and college fife 2 ideas should con 
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‘These four aspects of secondary school life’’ must be revised throughout 
before education in America can do its work. The situation is explicable in 
many respects, but is none the less —— and it is worse than foolish 
to ignore what lessons we may learn from older nations. They are learning 
from our methods—both Canadian and American—and we should learn from 
theirs. 


Mr. Learned then gives a luminous analysis of the Prussian, French, and 
English systems of education. Frankly omitting any adverse criticism of 
them, he fastens on what he considers the strong points in each. Prussia, with 
smaller schools, has four distinct groups of study; for example, Greek and 
Latin, or German civilization and modern languages. A boy enters on one of 
these as he would enter on a career, and when his school course is finished 
he is a definite product of that course. Within the course every subject studied is 
an integral part of the whole, and ‘‘once a subject is started it grows from its 
point of departure to the énd of the course’’. The curriculum, simple in form 
as it may be, thus becomes a steadily flowing stream which Aes the pupil 
on from slender beginnings to the broad mouth, and at no time does he lose 
sight of the continuity and interrelation of all his work. This ‘‘is the essential 
fact of European schooling’’, adds Mr. Learned. 


The motive power of the curriculum is the teacher. In the school he is 
given the authoritative, the almost imperial position a good teacher should 
have. He “‘stimulates, nourishes, and commands thought.’’ On him is 
thrown the immense responsibilities of the profession, the organization of his 
institution, the arrangement of its work. And the teacher is capable of doing 
these things. He knows his subject, and can —— with text books, as 
his pupils have to do in large part; he stands before his class as the living 
exponent of a living knowledge, the ‘‘first and most important source’’ of 
that knowledge. And as he stays in his profession he becomes more and more 
perfect in its art as the years pass by. 


Prussia is still working at the problem of democratic education: for expense 
offers the usual difficulities. But reformers have not been deluded by ‘‘the 
glamorous idea’’ of ‘‘the same education for all’’; they have not, in short, 
forgotten their guiding principle that education should be for those who can 
take it, and for no others. 


In England the classes from 16 to 18 years are definitely preparatory to the 
university. But from 12 to 16 they are more general in character and designed, 
through strict adherence to the principle of sequence and continuity, to " pre- 
pare’ children for any career. Furthermore, the ‘‘stipulations’’ of the Board 
of Education, while “‘ignoring diplomas and certificates, ensures that second- 
ary teachers be genuine scholars in their respective fields.” ’ 


‘England has moved slowly to give its ‘masses’ education’, says Mr. 
Learned—this being the object that has reacted so violently on America— 
but under no circumstances would she attempt, as in America, to force every 
boy or girl through school “‘simply to realize a certain conception of democ- 
racy.’’ ‘‘Differentiation in the instruction of pupils on the basis of intellectual 
ability assumes in England an importance apparent nowhere else in Europe.” 
(p.22.) And “‘It is probable that the chief lesson we have to draw from Eng- 


land is in the appropriate proving and recognition of true capacity.’ (p. 23.) 
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This important differentiation is as carefully observed in industrial, commer- 
cial, and trade schools as any others. . 

Turning to France, we find a widely different character in the educational 
system, but just as emphatic an insistence on the fundamental points of 
method and practical teaching. 


Here, the curriculum is the thing. A magnificently prepared body of 
teachers devote their powers to the thorough training of pupils and the 
planting of a real sd solid learning. Mr. Learning finds their technique 
faulty and their study of the pupil inadequate, but the quality of what is done 
is very high, for it is based upon the same ‘‘immemorial reverence for learning”’ 
which inspires all European education. 

Part Il of the Bulletin deals with ‘‘The Quality of Education for Intel- 
lectual Pursuits in the United States and in Furope.”’ A great deal of the 
ground of Part I is re-covered, and we are then led on to a detailed discussion 
of the higher branches of education. All of it is worth study, but here we 
must confine ourselves to a brief outline of Mr. Learned’s conclusions. 

At the end of the volume is a chart giving a graphic comparison of cur- 
ricula in the four countries under scrutiny. Leaving aside one supremely 
important factor—the teacher's personality and intellectual pre-eminence in 
the school and college—the chart pictures neatly the root and branch of the 
whole matter. It discloses ‘‘three important differences between the American 
and European systems for intellectual activities.” 

1. The foundations of an intellectual] education in Europe are laid com- 
pactly in a single sequence throughout nearly the entire adolescent period.”’ 
Then the student turns to a wholly different type of institution ‘‘where he con- 
centrates on a special and selected task in Preparation for his career.’’ Mean- 
while his general education continues inevitably as a natural result of his 
thorough preparation.”’ 

_ On the other hand the American spends his time in three ‘ 
institutions —elementary school, high school, and college. He 
never recovers the handicap he suffers j 
students. Thus we can find the follow; 
Graduates’ Magazine: 


| Z i y that it is ludicrous, but that it 
is also true, and years of ‘‘unrelated’’ schoo] and college are behind every word 


2. The a of European education js conti 
begun, grows and deepens from year to year, enriched 
ment in other subjects, until the pupil is provided with a mental equipment 
on which he may tely’’, and this is ine by keeping the student's aeceeaee 
epeceg the quality of his thinking instead of iverting it to the amassing 
In the United States such a conception is almost unknown 
of a smoothly working intelligence as the conscious product O 
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through which we put our students are so hazy that we scarcely have the 
courage to define it, much less test it.’’ The college curriculum, far from being 
a concentrated application of powers carefully fortified in the secondary 
schools, ‘is a haphazard collection of morsels, and nowhere more so than in 
English’’. An extreme example (hardly typical perhaps) of this fragmentary 
system is the ‘‘alumnus back for his quinquennial, who reminded the pro- 
fessor of literature that the term had closed in his Shakespere course with 
Othello half finished, and remarked that he had wondered ever since how that 
story came out.’ 


3. Lastly there is the European examination. Coming at the end of a 
considerable stretch of work’’, it is ‘‘the electric impulse that invigorates 
the process of European education from beginning to end. ‘‘It may always be 
foiled by the second-rate, cramming mind, but for the good student it is a 
stimulating climax to his work.’’ (The methods of English examination 
described on pp. 92-4 explain this value in detail). 


The American examination ‘‘is used to relieve the student of future 
responsibility’ for his work, ‘‘instead of to test his progress’’. It gives able 
assistance to the general process of disunity and insulation that marks the 
rest of his education; and as an intellectual exercise it embodies the very anti- 
thesis of liberal, disciplined thinking. 


In these three broad ways the chart visualizes the essential differences 
between the European theory of education and the American. The lesson is 
clear enough for those who wish to see. Education must be a living and 
growing body of effort in which every part should be free to devote all its 
functions to the end of the whole. Secondly, the primary consideration must 
be intellectual; not in the ‘highbrow’, slightly absurd sense, but as an activity 
of the mind, which is of the highest moment to the life of a nation. It is 
because the intellectual, the thinking, motive of education has been neglected 
that a Canadian university graduate can write of his college days that ‘‘in 
many cases ‘student activities’ took up so much time that there was little left 
for intellectual pursuits, even for lectures and reading’; now after many years 
he “keenly regrets the time spent on the ‘practical’ activities’’ to which so 
much time was given. 


The cry of Americanization is often heard in Canada now, and unfortun- 
ately, in too many instances it seems justified. But we could wish to be Ameri- 
canized in the spirit of Mr. Learned’s fascinating ‘‘Bulletin’’. Smaller than 
the United States and differently constituted, we are still free from many of 
their alarming educational problems. But there are signs, as we have said, 
that we are rapidly cultivating some of the worst features of the educational 
world to the south of us. We hear of music excluded from schools for lack of 
time, of art study abolished because it has mo cultural value, and of sten- 
ogtaphy supported because it has; we see the quantitative values driving out 
the intellectual, and the mechanics of organization and administration sapping 
the vigour of once keen teachers and scholars. 


The counterblast to this ‘Monstrous Regiment’ is to be found in Mr. 
Learned’s pages, and we commend them all to the most thoughtful considera- 
tion of our readers. 
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THE PASSING OF THE SAILING SHIP 


By PEMBERTON SMITH 


N writing about sailing ships, I should state that this paper is largely 
made up from historical researches, for I have never crossed the ocean ona 
sailing ship in all my life. But my father, when he came across from the 

Old Country, came in a sailing ship; I once very nearly made the trip, but 
didn’t (and have regretted all my life that I didn’t). And when I was a 


youngster at Quebec, the river every summer used to be filled with sailing 


ships. The little “Block Piers’’ (made especially for loading timber ships ) 
lining both sides of the river still stand as they were, except that the waves 
and the ice have battered them, and the green weeds of the earth have covered 
them, while the winds and the rain have rotted them: yet there they lie, 
unnoticed by the large steamers passing up and down, waiting for the hand of 
time to remove them from the ken of man. 

Trade has its adventures as well as love and war. And whenever you have 
a dominating trade that lasts for a prolonged period in any location, you 
produce a lot of “Folk Lore’’. 

It was the wish, as a good Spaniard, to find a shorter route for Spain's 
growing trade with India that drove Columbus out over the uncharted 
Atlantic in 1492. It was the hope that he was on the brink of discovering a 
hew passage into China (and so give France the golden opportunity of 
trade) that led to the christening of Lachine. 


Distress’’), out across the great land of the Canadian North West; that drove 
Wm. Magillivray out to the farther shores of Lake Superior; that led Peter 


Utah; that inspired Simon 
trip down the Fraser river; 
| _ 80 down the great Mackenzie 
river up to the Arctic ocean, and to leave his mark at Bella Coola as the first 


Mountains to the Pacific coast. 


When Columbus crossed the Atlantic in 1492, he made but 
of seamanship. Jacques Cartier, in 1534, was miles ahead of hj 
of navigation. By 1588, Sir Francis Drake, with his lj 
literally “‘sail rings’’ around the mighty ships 
by the beginning of the 19th century the three- 
standard of the seas. As the century wore on, the bar 
on fore and main, fore-and-aft sails on the mizen) be 
She handled better before the wind: sailed equally w 
and cost somewhat less in size of crew. 
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With the development of the Chinese Tea Trade (closely followed by the 
Australian wool trade) and roughly about 1860 to 1870, the sailing ship at- 
tained to its very uttermost peak of glory. The famous Tea Clippers of that 
period were built primarily for speed, for on the long home run the first 
atrivals got the best prices. 

These were the days when these famous three-masted clippers with lofty 
spars, towering sails and yacht shaped hulls were truly the “Queens of the 
Seas’’. And then the trade died; killed by the opening of the Suez Canal, and 
by its vigorous, inexorable rival, ‘‘Steam’’. But, with the Passing of the 
Sailing Ship’, the real romance of the high seas died also. 


In Canada, in the 19th century, the Fur Trade had been supplanted, as the 
leading or dominating trade of the country, by the ‘‘White Pine’’ Trade. 
Even as late as 1890 you will find by reference to trade records that the exports 
of timber far exceeded the exports of grain, or anything else. The timber was 
shipped in the log, first barked and cut square with a broad axe and called for 
a special class of ship, known as ‘Timber Drogher’’, always looked down upon 
by the clippers who sailed the seven seas of the world; for the ‘‘Timber 
Drogher’’ only made the comparatively short Atlantic voyage. These carried 
their hall mark on the nose, for in the bow were cut four large square ports; 
two at the waterline level, two higher up. The process was to open up the 
lower two and push and haul the great logs into the hold through these ports. 
As the vessel sank to her load water line, these two ports would be replaced, 
caulked, and given a coat of tar; the two upper ports would then be opened 
and the rest of the cargo worked in through them. We do not know anything 
about white pine today. You can go to any city lumber dealer and buy white 
pine boards, but the best will be small, with more or less branch knots. 
Canada, before Confederation, abounded in primeval pine forests; monarchs 
of the woods which grew from 80 to roo feet in height before the branches 
began. The square log of pine, so many thousands of which were shipped, 
would often run to 80 feet in length, 214 to 3 feet in width, and had to be 
absolutely clear of amy knots to be graded ‘‘first class’’. This old Canadian 
white pine was the finest working wood the world has ever known. In the 
words of the poet: 

“It cuts like cheese; 
But wears like iron for things like these." 
You cannot find a single one of these primeval groves of pine trees in Canada 
today. 

So great a hold had this white pine trade obtained upon Canada before 
Confederation that a good part of our folk lore, and many of our folk songs, 
come to us directly from it. 

Everyone is familiar with Willis’ ‘‘Canadian Scenery’’, published in Lon- 
don in 1842. It contains many steel engravings by Bartlett, showing all the 
towns on the St. Lawrence as far up as Lake Ontario and the towns on the 
Ottawa river. There is hardly one sketch of these river towns (and there are 
many sketches), but shows the great timber rafts floating down stream. 

In the construction of sailing ships much pine was used, and so early in 
the 19th century Canada became closely connected with the shipbuilding 
industry, and shipyards were set up in Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
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and Prince Edward Island. And at the close of the century, when the sailing 
ship trade was dying and the white pine trade was dying too, both trades 
were drawn very closely together. 

In 1824 a Scotchman named Charles Wood came over from Glasgow and 
built am enormous vessel on the Island of Orleans, which he named the 
“Columbus. The ordinary three-masted ship then ran in size from 600 to 
1,000 tons; this vessel when completed weighed 3,690 tons. The peculiarity 
of the ““Columbus”’ was that her hull was constructed entirely of white pine 
logs—and she carried a cargo of timber besides. Charles Wood had her fitted 
with four masts and sailed her over to London, where after first discharging 
her cargo of timber the hull was broken up and sold also. 


So successful was this venture that Wood came over again in 1825 and built 
a still larger vessel of the same type, of 5,294 tons, which he named the ‘‘Baron 
of Renfrew’’. But her voyage was not nearly so successful. She got into a 
storm and went ashore near the famous Goodwin sands, where the hull came 


to pieces from the pounding of the waves, and the shores of Franceand Flanders 
were littered for miles with her pine logs. 


The records of the 19th century have many names of clipper ships that 
became world famous, and one of the most famous of these, the ‘“‘Marco 
Polo’, that proudly bore for a while the name of ‘‘the fastest ship in the 
world’’, was built at Marsh Creek in Courteney Bay, New Brunswick, in 1850. 
She was rather a freak type and attempts to duplicate her successes by copying 
her model failed. She made her first run with timber to Liverpool in 15 days 
(fast time for a sailing ship!), where she was twice sold, the second time to the 
famous Black Ball line of passenger packets running to Australia. Her first 
captain under the Black Ball flag was James Nichol Forbes, a Scotchman from 
Aberdeen. Captain Forbes was so taken with her lines that he began to boast 
that he would be back from Melbourne in six months! This then seemed 
utterly impossible and everybody laughed at him. But, to the surprise of the 
shipping world, he was back in the London river in five months and twenty- 
one days! Forbes was a competent and daring captain. Something of his 
character may be gathered from his boast about what he intended to do on his 
second trip. Forbes said, ‘‘Last trip I astonished the world. This trip, I 
intend to astonish the Powers of Heaven above!’ On this second trip the 

Marco Polo”’ logged a record run of 364 miles under sail in one day. 

We may note certain analogies or similarities as between the sailorman 
and the Canadian white pine lumber-jack 
century. To begin with, both followed 
always calls for a certain resolution of the sou]. 
and mechanical. That is to say, a man’s life d 


type between the “‘paddle songs’’ of the Can 
are all familiar with), and the songs of the 
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alone—and then the chorus comes roaring back with the words of the second 
line in reply. This is common to both sets of songs. 


Let us digress for a moment from the sailing ships and imagine ourselves 
back in the old city of Quebec in 1888. 


Quebec was different. As far as eye could see, both shores would be lined 
with ships, in some spots moored two and three abreast. St. Peter Street and 
the lower town abounded with ship chandlers’ stores and sail lofts. Cham- 
plain Street was one of the most dangerous streets in the world, the home of 
many “Crimps’’ (or Shanghai men, as some call them), whose vocation and 
pleasure was to hit a young man over the head and then ship him overseas 
when occasion arrived. And all along both shores (which displayed half a 
mile of mud at low tide, but were covered with water at high tide) there were 
strewn thick, quantities after quantities of white pine logs. The incessant 
sound of the broad axe rose through the warm summer air on every side as 
the shanty men worked at ‘‘brightening’’ the muddy sides of the logs (this 
Operation was similar to sharpening the soiled point of a lead pencil; the pen- 
knife removes just enough of the outside to show the clean bright wood 
again). And there was a certain music in this sound. A white pine log, when 
struck by the axe gives forth a clear ‘“‘musical note’’ (we all know the instru- 
ment played in vaudeville shows called the ‘“‘Xylophone’’. The music is 
produced by striking carefully attuned pine blocks with a hammer!). And 
here and there would arise in the distance the occasional hail or cry of the 
culler as, with a group of four or five, armed with cant hooks, he worked 
to turn a heavy log over, so as to expose the muddy side to be “‘broad-axed’’. 
Both the air and the words used were undoubtedly borrowed from the sea: 

‘‘ A-way — way — oh”’ 
They were the legitimate successors of the old ‘“‘Coureurs du Bois’’, these 
lumber-jacks, and they formed a class by themselves. For them, neither the 
close air of the cities nor the monotony of the farm. In October they were 
off to their winter's work in the woods. They congregated in Ottawa, to be 
sorted out for their different jobs. And for ten days Ottawa was practically 
in the possession of the shanty men. 


From Ottawa, before the old Canada Atlantic Railway Cfamiliarly known 
as Booth’s Railway) was built, they teamed in to Norway Bay or Sand 
Point, there to embark on the York boats that were the type of boat used by 
all lumbermen on the Upper Ottawa, and started their long up-current paddle 
to the head waters of the Madawaska, or the Opeongo or the Mattawa, 
where their winter’s job of felling white pine trees was to be carried out. 
And in spite of the fact that they well knew that for six long months they 
would be dead to the world—no priest, no church, no doctor, no mail in those 
days—they went off to their work singing. Day after day, long paddle and 
portage up the upper reaches of the Ottawa, up against current, on through 
the lakes of their own selected tributary they paddled, and sang as they 
ae Several of the songs published in the collections of French-Canadian 
olk lore.songs that are now so popular were distinctly the paddle songs of 
the white pine shanty man. Perhaps of these ‘‘En Roulant ma Boule’’ (origin- 
ally an imported children’s song) was the favourite; the chorus fitted in 
grandly to the swing of the paddle. But there were others of purely lumber- 
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jack origin and composition; witness that spirited chorus of ‘‘Envoyons de 
l'avance, mes gens!’’ And paddle songs in English too, or possibly one 
should say, in Irish! For instance, the once well known ‘“‘Opeongoo. 


Arrived at the spot chosen by their boss for their winter’s camp, their first 
duty was to cut down enough trees to make three log buildings. There was 
first the boss’ house, which was also the office where the men’s pay was 
calculated and the records of the timber cut were kept; then the cook camp, 
which was also the eat camp at meal time, and, lastly, the men’s own build- 
ing, where they slept at nights and sat around in the evenings swapping yarns 
and singing choruses. This last was the ‘‘chantier’’. And it was called the 
~Chantier’ because it was the building where the men were accustomed to 
sing! From this old word used during the Canadian white pine trade it comes 
that the lumber-jacks were nicknamed ‘‘Shanty Men’’—and that a small 
wooden building 1s nicknamed a shanty pretty well the world over! And from 
the same French root word the song leader on the sailing ship was called the 
shanty man and sea songs have been known as ‘‘shanties’’ from time almost 
immemorial. 


Picture to yourself the lonesomeness of some young green hand spending 
his first long winter in the heart of these impenetrable woods; knowing that 
until spring was merging into summer he could have no possible communica- 
tion with those he loved and had left behind. Do you wonder that this con- 
dition gave rise to that gs Canadian legend, the ‘‘Chasse Galerie!” How 
Satan himself Cor one of his emissary devils) would arrive in each camp near 
midnight on New Year’s eve and canvass for a crew to run the ‘‘Chasse 
Galerie’. He charged no cash fare: nothing but the promise of the volunteer's 
soul after death as the price of the trip—and he never failed to getacrew! At 
midnight they took their seats with their paddles in a York boat, the devil 
=e the steerman’s seat in the stern. reat as they began to paddle the boat 
would begin to rise up and up till it was well above the tree tops. Then, 
paddling like grim death, they would drive through the night at incredible 
= south and east to the lower St. Lawrence til] by breakfast time the 

evil had delivered each of them to his own home town; be it Cap Sante or 
Ste. Croix or Cap Rouge... New Year’s Day was theirs to visit their 


~blondes’’, to mingle in the celebrations: but at midnight the fun ceased, the 
devil would come around and collect them all, and the 


how on foot to camp, and by virtue of havin 
selves completely absolved of their promise o 
Says zroplanes are a modern invention? Here 
flights by a heavier-than-air machine! 


There were but three seasons to a lumber-jack’s year, and with th 
began his third season and his greatest adventure. This was t “d 2 ae 
great logs by water down the tributary to the Ottawa down ee Cus ig 
Montreal, down the St. Lawrence to Quebec! Five hundred miles of ee 


§ touched the cross, feel them- 
f their souls after death. Who 
is the first record of successful 
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drive! Easy enough going where the current was smooth, a wild and hazard- 
ous job in the white water of the rapids; a breathless risk when a log was stuck 
on a rock at the top of one of the many waterfalls! The paucity of death 
among these shanty men is the actual proof of their extraordinary skill, 
activity and daring. 

Some may remember the big jam of spruce logs on the Rouge river twenty- 
five years ago? It threatened the railway bridge, it destroyed the road 
bridge; and this solid pile of logs, piled up twenty feet above the river level, 
extended around the bend of the river and, therefore, as far as the eye could 
reach. For a week they tried to loosen it up with dynamite and made no im- 
— on it. Then they found an old white pine lumber-jack, named Tru- 

eau, crippled with rheumatism, over sixty years old, living in Lachute, and 
begged him to come down and look at the jam. With a cant hook in his hands, 
he was rowed around by a man for fully an hour and a half while he studied 
the lay of the logs. And then, suddenly and dramatically, he got out of the 
rowboat, and with his cant hook worked away at what he had decided was 
the ‘‘key’’ log until he had worked it loose. Then, climbing back into the 
boat, he told the oarsman to “‘pull for the shore’ like mad. And, like magic, 
the spectators saw first a all procession of logs following down the river 
from the bottom of the pile and then the whole face of the jam began to 
crumble and dissolve before the eyes as a house of cards crumbles when you 
remove one of the bottom cards. 

I happened to meet Trudeau some time afterwards in Lachute. I said, 
‘‘Lumbering has left you nothing but rheumatism for your old age?’ He 
said, ‘“True enough. And memories!’’ I asked, ‘‘The glory has departed 
from the lumber trade, and the big white pine is all gone. If you had young 
sons, you would not put them into the lumber trade today?’ He answered, 
“IT don’t know. Sooner than put them into an office in Montreal where there 
is no air, and ask them to earn a living pushing a pen across a sheet of paper. 
Why,”’ he said (and I only wish I soul. reproduce the emphasis he put into 
his next words) ‘‘a cripple would be just as good a man as my own son!” 

At Sand Point or Norway Bay the timber was gathered on the shore and 
built up into ‘‘cribs’’ containing four or six logs, and from there on the going 
was easier. Two men would navigate each ‘‘crib’’ like a boat down stream, 
down the long timber slide past the Chaudiere Falls at Ottawa (which is 
now totally destroyed, but which the Marquis of Lorne rode down when 
Governor General), down the falls at Grenville and Carillon, down the White 
Horse rapids and the Back river to Charlemagne at the foot of the island. 
Here all the ‘‘cribs’’ were assembled into one immense raft and towed by 
steamer to Quebec. It took about a week to make the distance under tow. 
This was the one holiday the white pine lumber-jack got in the year; he spent 
the week swapping yarns and dancing and singing, and so came back to 
Quebec, where the sailing ships were. 

There they lay, two hundred of them at a time. Driven from their ac- 
customed routes by the growth of steam, Quebec for ten years had been a 


ship); that fine, full-rigged ship the ‘‘Newman Hall’’; those fast British 
clippers, the ‘‘Maud’’ and the “‘Canova’’—that could make three trips a 
season while the others made two—Norwegian ships and bluff old timber 
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droghers like the ‘‘G.M. Carins,’’ ‘‘built by the mile and cut off by the yard”’, 
now all bearing the trade mark of the white pine carrier, the four square ports 
cut in the bow. 

Montreal is a strange city. It is one of the large ports of the world, and 
yet few of its inhabitants realize that a large portion of their daily bread and 
butter comes to them, directly or indirectly, from Montreal’s commerce 
across the seas. The shipping is hidden behind the walls of freight sheds and 
grain elevators, and many of us never sce a ship from year’s end to year’s end. 
But in Quebec it was different. All the shipping was in plain view. 


How many of us have ever seen a ship under full sail? It is one of the most 
beautiful sights in the world, and none of us will ever see it again. So just 
picture what it would be to be back on the old Dufferin Terrace at Quebec in 
1888 On a warm summer afternoon in June, with a strong breeze blowin up 
the river, and to see the ‘‘Canova"’, under full sail, poking her nose round the 
point of St. Joseph de Levis! (Even this was a rare event, for generally they 
towed in from the Traverse. But with a good east wind, it did happen now 
and then.) She comes in under full sail, her sharp bow cuts the water as 
clean as a knife; but back from amidships two long lines of white water 
spread far from either side. And as she turns round the point, her tall masts 
heel over as the breeze comes on to her quarter and the sunlight glistens on her 
white sails, rising up the towering masts tier upon tier, topsail on main, 
topgallant on topsail, royal on topgallant, sky sail over all. In she sweeps 
with a grace of motion no steamer can ever hope to emulate, right up the 
narrow river in full view, till she reaches the Ballast Ground’’, where the 
tiver widens above Cape Diamond; where she swings smartly round about and 
heaves her anchor overboard. And, if you have 


down the “‘elevator’’ to Jos. Barbeau’s and have got a boat and pulled up 


years ago. Just as Shakespeare and other sonnet writers used the ‘‘Fol-de- 


re the words ran out, 


d “‘Away’”’ as part of the refrain; 
Away, oh!”’ 


In an incredibly short time the sails are al] furled and the ship snugged 
st job of all, in accordance with a 


Johnny, Leave her.’’ There has been an iron 
left port, and it is now being relaxed, to r 


Let us go back twenty-five years, to the time «, 
clippers were in their glory—when salt Maske au ce ‘Locd” iro —— 
the “Miltiades’’, the “Flying Cloud’’, the “Sea Witch”, and th Cut : 
Sark": were as well known to the public as the ‘‘Mauretania”’ ae R euere 
or the ‘Empress of Britain’ are today. There was neither Suez nor Panne 
Canal, and to get from the narrow Atlantic into the broad Pacific eau nal 
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either to follow round the Cape of Good Hope or else round Cape Horn, for 
there was no other way. From the 4oth parallel of latitude south, the seas 
were known as the ‘‘Roaring Forties’’, where heavy winds are the constant 
rule. Working round the Cape of Good Hope, the winds are strong, but vari- 
able; you take your chances. (Although Vanderdecken with his ‘‘Flying 
Dutchman” has been at least two hundred years trying to beat around the 
Cape of Good Hope.) But around Cape Horn the big westerly trade, rising in 
the hot section of the sea near the equator south of the central Pacific islands. 
blows almost incessantly steady and strong in the one direction (as somebody 
has said about the rain on the north Pacific coast) ‘‘for 366 days in the year.’ 
And so any sailing vessel working its way from Atlantic to Pacific has got to 
count on cold head gales and heavy seas and driving rain, or sleet or snow. 
More than that, owing to the turn of the lower part of the continent (as you 
can see by the map), the ship had to ‘‘make her southing’’, that is to say, 
work away down to a far point south and west, so as to get sea room for the 
long slant a the west coast. It was always a trying job, and sometimes a 
ship would find herself right up abreast of the Cape, but so close in that it 
would be hopeless to try to weather that long desolate, dangerous western 
coast line; and she would turn tail and run back into the Atlantic again to 
make a fresh try for a better ‘‘southing’’. Three weeks of beating up into the 
head winds was not an unusual time to take rounding Cape Horn from east to 
west, and there was little sleep for any one on board. 

There are two classes of sailors—the ‘‘Ordinary’’ and the ‘‘A.B.’’. An 
ordinary seaman’’ was a green hand, when he had gained his experience and 
proved his ability he got his certificate entitling him to rank as an ‘‘able 
bodied seaman’’. And well he deserved it! 

In the cold and sleet and hail it was one continuous job of putting on sail 
when the ship struck a favourable slant of wind, and taking it off again when 
one of the southern squalls came suddenly booming up. The order comes to 
take the topgallants off her’’. The men swarm up the shrouds and string 
out along the yard supported on their little Mary’s’’, each fitting the hollows 
of their feet on to a line known as the ‘‘kicking line’’. This ‘‘kicking line’’ 
is the only support they have, and they are too feet up in the air, with the 
mast swinging in a wide arc as the ship rolls to the waves. Then they all 
lean forward and grab the slippery, frozen canvas with hands and finger nails; 
and pull it up sik snug it away, fold by fold, in spite of the shrieking wind 
that is trying to tear the entire sail away from the holt ropes. And as they 
stretch forward to pull, their legs swing out and up to balance. So that if one 
of them fails to keep time with the others his feet slip off the kicking line, 
and the next swing up the mast whips him off into the black, boiling waves. 
That is the end of him. No captain would dare risk his ship or his crew trying 
to pick up a man overboard during the stress and turmoil of beating his way 
through the tempestuous seas that surround old ‘‘Cap Stiff’. 

Again (as in the case of the lumber-jack on the drive), the paucity of 
accidents speaks volumes for the ability of the crew. Today, a sailor does not 
need to be a sailor. He may be a plumber, or a waiter, or a longshoreman— 
and his former training means little or nothing. But on the sailing ship an 
A.B. sailor man was a sailor man. He had to be. He not only had to know 
enough navigation to take his trick at the helm, but he had to know inti- 
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mately every shroud and dead-eye, every rope and halliard, that made up the 
complicated rigging necessary ona fullrigged ship. _ 

But coming from Pacific to Atlantic was a very different matter. Some- 
where south of the central Pacific islands, the ship would pick up the big 
westerly trade, and from that day it was one long triumphant run around the 
Cape. The very shape of the continent, rounding off to the eastward, helped 
the ship along. It is true the winds got stronger and colder, and the seas 
higher and higher, as the vessel came closer to the Cape itself; but the winds 
were ‘fair winds’ (that is, winds that blew exactly in the direction the ship 
wished to go). So that ‘‘running down her easting’’, the captain clapped on 
all sail as soon as he got into the westerly, and only took off sail grudgingly 
to ease ship if she began plunging her nose so deep as to be dangerous. And 
there was no need to work the ship miles out of her course for a “‘southing”’. 
Instead, she would come bowling round right close up to the old Cape itself. 

The clippers, therefore, sailing from the London river to China or Aus- 
tralia on the outward trip, went round by the Cape of Good Hope. But on the 
return trip, for the sake of this well known westerly, they would cut right out 
across the wide Pacific, and so come flying triumphantly around Cape Horn 
into the Atlantic again. In consequence, by the time they got back to the 
London river they had made the complete circle of the globe. 

Here is an authentic account of one experience of the good old ‘‘Cutty 


Sark’’, that famous clipper that was so well built that she is still afloat, in 
Falmouth Harbour. 


She was rounding Gabo Island (a small island on the east coast of 
Australia between Melbourne and Sydney) in the early afternoon of 
the 25th July, 1889, when the Royal Mail Steam Packet ‘‘Britannia’”’, 
with mails for Sydney, passed her so close that the passengers could 
ee be seen lined up along the steamer’s rail to see the famous 
clipper. 

The wind freshened all day, and during the night the second officer 
of the “‘Britannia’’ routed out the captain and announced, ‘Sailing 
ship coming up fast astern, sir!’ : 

2 Nonsense,’ said the captain, ‘you’re drunk or dreaming!’ 

But the mate was right; and more than that, when the ‘Britannia’ 
reached Sydney Harbour, there was the ‘Cutty Sark’ lying already 
eee moored (and with all sails snugged away) in Watson's 

ay. 

Now imagine yourselves in Foochow about 
course of a homeward bound tea clipper gis Ae ieee — 
— —_ —_ are many Capstan Shanties’” suitable for getting the 
cemee ee the shanty man May just as well sing “Way, oh; roll and go!" 

Out across the China sea is the course 
past the central Pacific islands into the — ae re nee — 
to be either dead calm or fierce thunderstorms. You hase just ee f ee 
of these vicious thunderstorms, snugged down to lowers = pao = sae 
up a steady breeze from the north west, and your cantaig | ee you eee 
never fails him in such cases), realizes that you afe actually in tl - pete = 
of the big Cape Horn westerly. Up go all your topsails a oe ay Gee 
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long as the ship can stand them. Here your shanty men begins the fine old 
song “Shenandoah’’. It is a very typical shanty and illustrates the smatter- 
ing of general knowledge the sailorman picks up in the various ports of the 
world. He knows that North America was once peopled by a race called 
‘“Indians’’, and that Shenandoah (whom he calls “‘Shennandore’’ for con- 
venience of pronunciation) was once an Indian chief, with a river and a whole 
valley called after him in Virginia, and he has heard of the wonderful big 
Missouri river; but, of course, it is much too far inland for him ever to have 
seen it. So he mixes up all these scraps of information into a chanty and sings 
it all over the world wherever his ship happens to carry him. The tune, too, 
is peculiarly typical; it has in it something of the rise and fall of the wind and 
the long roll of the ocean billows. . 

Once round Cape Horn, running up across the equator in the Atlantic, you 
strike lighter breezes in the “‘doldrums’’ (that bothered poor old Christopher 
Columbus so much in 1492) and your sailors’ work is lighter and the crew can 
gather on the forecastle for an idle time in the warm evenings when the day's 
work is done. That is when your shanty man pipes up some homeward bound 
shanty and the crew join in the chorus with a will. One of the most beautiful 
of these homing songs is ‘‘Home, dearie, home’. The air is all through a 
sailor’s air, and the words, which are filled with the yearning for home, at- 
tain almost to the heights of real “‘poetry’’. 

Once in the north Atlantic, and once you have picked up a favourable slant 
of wind, it is a straight run for the Lizard light, and your own “‘Home 
Countree’’. So that in the evening your shanty man begins the prime favorite 
of all the shanties—‘‘Rolling Home’’. The original words are given as this 
old shanty was first of all a song of the London ships, but the shanty man 
twists the words to suit his own circumstances. Thus on the Clyde ships 
they sang about “‘Rolling Home to Bonny Scotland’’ and the Yankee ships 


‘would sing about ‘“‘Rolling Home to Good Old Boston’’—but always the air 


and the homing spirit of this famous old shanty of the high seas were the same. 

In 1888 Quebec was in the unique position of being the one port in the 
world calling annually for ‘Sailing Ship’’ freights only: no competition from 
steamer freights. Both the ship owners and the timber exporters were con- 
vinced that the white pine trade was on a solid basis and would continue in- 
definitely. But the ‘‘Sword of Damocles’’ was hanging over the trade, ready 
to drop at any moment. The Ottawa | knew that the supply of big 
white pine was nearly all cut away and they were waiting the opportunity to 
begin shipping boards only, so that when the time came they could the more 
easily persuade Europe to accept spruce boards in their stead. 

In 1889, one of the leading timber exporters in Quebec tried the — 
of loading a tramp steamer with pine logs in defiance of the old tradition of 
the port, that timber could only be loaded through bow ports, and therefore 
in a wooden hull. And tramp steamers were all steel hulls. The Hon. John 


Sharples went to the shipper and said, ‘‘Do you realize what you are doing? 


You are planning to ruin the port of Quebec.’’ The reply was, “‘I intend to 
make the port of Quebec.’’ So in 1900 there were three steamers loading in 
Quebec. 

Then the blow fell. The fiat went forth from the Ottawa dealers: ‘‘No 
more timber to be shipped in the log.’’ The tramp steamers decided to nose 
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up the two hundred extra miles to Montreal, where there was a still water 
port, and from that time the trade of carrying deals and boards was all theirs. 
Quebec was essentially a sailing ship port, and the last port up the river to 
which the sailing ship could comfortably come. But there is a twelve-foot 
tide twice in the twenty-four hours, and the still water port, a day's journey 
farther up, was a great temptation. Besides which loading at Montreal 
saved the long tow down to Quebec. 


So, at one fell swoop, away went all the old sea traditions of the Port of 


Quebec. She was from henceforth to develop entirely new traditions. This 


meant to Canada no more huge rafts floating down the St. Lawrence river; no 
more timber drives down the Ottawa; no more trips of the ‘‘Chasse Galerie’’; 
and the fact that the Canadian broad-axe is a forgotten implement and its use 
alost art. To the sailing ship it meant the last trenches taken, the last line of 
defences gone, and that the reign of the sailing ships, for many years Queens 


of the High Seas, was definitely and irrevocably over. Sic transit gloria. 
Will the world ever succeed in so depleting her coal and oil supplies that 


mankind will come back to relying on the ‘‘winds of God to carry her com- 
merce overseas?’ Who knows? 
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HE coral-encrusted ruins of 
of a city seen under the sea. 
Gleaming beaches shaded by 
toweringpalms. Ablazeoftropic 
beauty. Don’t miss a 29-day 
cruise to these exotic islands of 
the Caribbean. Sail on the 
MONTROYAL...famous for its 
spacious luxury, interesting pas- 
senger list, happy times. 14 ports visited ...including Ber- 
muda, San Juan, St. Pierre, Fort de France, Barbados, 
Port of Spain, La Guayra, Curacao, Cartagena, Cristobal, 
(Panama) Kingston, Port au Prince, Havana, Nassau. 


Write now for full information. Then decide on the January 26th or 
February 29th sailing from New York. The fares are from $300. 





To EUROPE To the ORIENT 


Down the picturesque St. Law- Via the 10-day to Japan route, 
rence, the short, protected route. then China and Manila. By the 
Empress Liners and Cabin Class famous whiteEmpresses...largest 
Ships... from Montreal orQuebec. and fastest across the Pacific. 
Direct Ireland Service. 1928 Sail- Sailing frequently from Van- 
ing List now available. couver via Victoria. 





Also the Winter Cruises—Round the World—South America- 


Africa — To the Mediterranean 
Information and reservations from your nearest local agent or 


Canadian Pacific 


Always carry Canadian Pacific Express Travelers Cheques, Good the World Over. 





he cigarette girl—whose 

patrons are men and 
women of wealth and 
discrimination — knows 
Player’s popularity! €] Her 
customers ask for Player’s 
time after time because 
they prefer these famous 
cigarettes to any other 
brand. Only Player’s mel- 
low flavour and high even 
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quality will satisfy them. 
Thousands of well-known 
Canadians have smokee 
Player’s year in and yeat 
out, ever since before the 
war. 4 Trythem yourselt+ 
Enjoy their mild yet capt 
vating fragrance. Learm 
why they are to-day 
Canada’s largest-seuing 
quality cigarette! ot 
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C.G.E. Motorized 
Power is more than a 
motor or its control— 
it is a practical and 
economical application 
of electric power. 
“Built in” or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
C.G.E. Motorized 
Power provides the 
lasting assurance that 
you have purchased the 
best. 
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TEEL-MAKING, with its heat and 
turmoil, demands more than the 
strength and endurance of men’s 
muscles and nerves can furnish. Elec- 


tricity is used to master the hardest 
and hottest tasks. 


The giant C.G.E. Motorized Power 
units of the steel mills never tire. They 
do the work of many men in the roar- 
ing heat of the rolling mills. In the 
yard, with C.G.E. Motorized Power, 
two men unload as much pig iron as 
128 men could move by hand. At the 


furnace-charger one operator does the 
work of 40 men. 


So here, as in other basic industries, 
C.G.E. Motorized Power cuts the cost 
of production, raises the productive 
value of workmen and helps to main- 
tain high industrial standards. 


27-Ea-1 


MOTORIZED POWER 
-fitted to every need 
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What better proof of 
qualtty than this! 


“Col John is Dessired to Write 
for {2000 of Tobacco of the Choi- 
cest CP Sweetest Smell of a Small 
Role about the Size of a Man 
Little Finger to be sent by the first 
Convoy Consigned to the Hudson's 
Bay Company, in London’ 


Such are the written instructions, dated 
October 29th, 1707, in a book of Min- 
utes, still preserved in our archives in 
London. 


There is but one better proof--- 
Smoke today 
HUDSON’S BAY TOBACCOS 
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Tobaccos of Tradition 








VANCOUVER 
CALGARY OTTAWA 





SERVICE 


Experience, integrity, and clear sighted judgment, based on a 
thorough knowledge of facts, enables the trained personnel of 
our organization to offer investors suggestions on the purch: ase 
of Canadian Securities. 


Periodical analysis of your investment list, with due regard to 
ever changing conditions, is advisable, and_ is part of the 
service we, render to Investors. 


We invite your inquiries for Investment Service 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
145 St. James Street, MONTREAL 


Toronto, Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Ont., Winnipeg 
Saskatoon, Vancouver 
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BIRKS STERLING SILVER 


Made and sold exclusively by us 


There can be no substitute for Sterling Silver. The beauty of 
Sterling may be copied, but the best of substitutes must ever lack 
that priceless quality of inherent worth that is the charm alone 
of Sterling. 


HENRY BIRKS & SONS 


LIMITED 


WINNIPEG MONTREAL 
HALIFAX 


In TORONTO: RYRIE-BIRKS, Limited 
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“Quality first” 


_ MNISHS 


SPECIAL 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


The old-fashioned bottie we 
have used for over 70 years 








SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


PRE-WAR STRENGTH 


20 U.P. 


3.35 °5.00 


per bottle per bottie 








ROBERT McNISH & COQ.. LTD. 
Glasgow & London 


Purveyors of Good Whisky 
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COMPANY 


Executors and Trustees. 
105 St. James Street, Montreal. 


A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


ASSETS - $400,000,000 


Life Assurance in force 
over $1,500,000,000 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS INCREASED 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
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M* First Thousand Dollars gave 
me my chance. 

Banking a few Dollars a week will 

bring you a Thousand Dollars sooner 

than you think. 





Spend Your 
Money 
In a Bank 





APPOINT US YOUR AGENT 















Those who have had placed 
upon them the responsibil- 
ities of 


EXECUTORSHIPS 


or 


TRUSTEESHIPS 


and find the burden con- 
nected therewith greater 
than they care to undertake 
—will do well to place their 
responsibilities with the 
Montreal Trust Company 
by appointing the Company 
their agent. 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 


SIR HERBERT S. HOLT, President 
A. J. BROWN, K.C., Vice-President 
F. G. DONALDSON, General Manager 


11 PLACE D’ARMES 
MONTREAL 





Ask for our booklet, 
‘‘The Measure of Your Income’’ 


The Royal Bank 
of Canada 





English 17th Century Stone 
Houses Just Completed 


10 and 11 rooms and three bathrooms. 
Ideal situation—less than too yatds 


above Sherbrooke Street, on the west 
side of 


REDPATH STREES 


For Sale at moderate prices. 
Open every day for inspection 


For full particulars, apply to 
NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Agent 
153 St. James STREET 
HArpour 2276 MONTREAL 
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Strathcona Academy, Outremont, Que. Reinforced concrete construction throughout. 
New addition in foreground erected 1927. Architects: MacVicar ¢? Heriot, 
Montreal. Contractors: Bremner, Norris ¢? Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Let Our Service 
Department Help You 


Our Service Department will be glad to 
receive inquiries on any problem confronting 
you relating to concrete and its many uses. 
Our library is comprehensive and is at your 


disposal at all times, without charge. Write 
us. 





Canada Cement Company Limited 


Canada Cement Com 
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ife Labrador 


(As seen by a Volunteer Teacher) 
Auice V.G. MacKinnon, R.V.C. ‘27 


EFORE the summer of 1927, when thinking of 

Labrador, I saw snow-huts, Eskimo, husky dogs, 
Dr. Grenfell and icebergs—all in a jumble of mental 
images. Great was my surprise and delight, therefore, 
when as a volunteer teacher to the wild land of my 
dreams, I found it with all its allurements to be within 
our own province of Quebec, and so easily accessible. 


Our little steamer, the ‘‘North Shore,’’ set sail from 
Quebec about the end of June. After skirting the north- 
ern shore of the river for six days, in fine weather and 
foul, one raw, wet Sunday morning we awoke to find 
ourselves outside a small fishing settlement. This was 
Harrington Harbour, which consisted of about forty 
houses, and was my destination. The wharf had not been 
built out far enough for the steamer to dock, so she had 
anchored offshore. Because of the stormy weather, I 
had to climb by a rope ladder over the ship’s side, and 
leap into a fisherman's boat, when it was lifted alongside 
by a wave; and thus we were taken ashore. 


Drenched with rain and sea-water, I landed on the 
desolate rocky island, which was to be my home for the 
summer. There was no sign of any vegetation. All was 
grey, jagged rocks, covered here and there with moss. 
A few evergreens have for over two hundred years been 
trying to grow, and are still so stunted that they have 
reached a height of only a foot and a half. The island 
was without a road, there being no possible place for 
one. Aeroplanes are seen there frequently, and it 1s 
probable that the fishermen will fly before they ever see 
a train or an automobile! 


The houses are nearly all square and box-like, painted 
in very gay colours. Across the ‘‘tickle’’, or little bay, 
from ‘‘our house’’ was one of royal blue. There were 
others pale yellow, dark pink, mauve or tan. It is 
possible that the people unconsciously make up to them- 
selves for the drab of their natural surroundings by 
making the exterior of their houses bright. Each house, 
too, has a verandah, or gallery, called there “‘the bridge.”’ 


That there is no vegetation is of course due to the 
lack of soil. There is barely enough earth available for 
cemeteries. Mrs. Jones, the young woman in whose 
home I boarded, is very enterprising, and all her life 
has wanted to have a garden. Her dream was realized 
last summer, when she persuaded her brother to bring a 
few shovelfuls of earth down from the hills, and in this 
she planted some lettuce and radish seeds. As a result 
of her almost hourly-care, we had about three radishes 


and. half a dozen lettuce-leaves out of the garden all 
summer. The radishes grew distorted because of the 
shallowness of earth. 


Mrs. Jones was also. the only housewife in the 
settlement who kept chickens. Her neighbours and 
friends considered her foolish, for the garden and hens 
were in constant danger because of the dogs. Each 
family has a pack of husky dogs for winter travel. In 
summer they are penned up and underfed to keep them 
from becoming vicious and harming the children. Oc- 
casionally someone’s dogs get loose, and everyone helps 
to recapture them. At night they how] in chorus, and 
keep the stranger awake with their weird cries. 


The last week of my stay a cow arrived at Harrington 
Harbour for the hospital. Great excitement resulted. 
Each day the children would spend hours gazing in 
wonder at the animal. Once or twice, when the cow got 
loose at recess, the children came running into the school- 
room in a panic, sreaming, ‘The cow, the cow!” 


The fisherman’s life on the ‘‘Coast’’ is un- 


balanced; busy in summer and comparatively idle in 


very 


winter. The father and his boys over twelve years of 
age get up at two o'clock in the morning, during the 
fishing season, visit their nets, or ‘traps,’ as they are 
called, and bring in the catch of cod to ‘‘the stage’ or 
curing-house. They take from fifteen to seventy-five 
quintals (a quintal is a 112-lb. barrel) a day. In the 
stage floor there is a hole where the refuse is dropped 
into the water and is carried away by the tide. This 
dispenses with garbage cans and is both sanitary and 
convenient. The women help in the stage, they, like 
the men, wearing oilskin trousers and coats, rubber 
boots and sou’westers. The fish are cleaned and in brine 
by five a.m., when the people have breakfast or ‘'mug- 
up. 

The next visit to the traps is about four or five in the 
afternoon, and later about dusk they catch bait or “‘jig 
the squid’’ for the following day. The fishing-boats 
always look very picturesque, with their white paint 
and white or brown sails against the blue sky, in day- 
light, or at dusk when you see a fleet of them in outline 
against the evening sky, taking in the squid. 

The fish are sold to traders, who come to Labrador in 
vessels. The fisherman often barters his season's catch for 
a winter's supply of canned and dried foods. Many of the 
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fisherfolk get no bills or accounts from the traders, and 
so are cheated year after year, and thus kept poor and 
dependent. Education of the right sort would help 
these economic conditions, as well as the social. Hither- 
to good teachers have been scarce and, besides having 
been for the most part unqualified, have had to labour 
under such difficulties as unsuitable classrooms and 
unwieldly classes, so that very little progress has been 
possible. The Grenfell Mission’s influence has been 
tremendously strong as far as it has reached, and has lifted 
the tone of the whole Coast. 

The winter school has been in session for twenty 
years at Harrington, but the teaching has been irregular, 
and one teacher, in a small building, has had charge of 
over a hundred children of all ages! The summer school 
was to supplement this work. In summer, unfortunately, 
only the young children can attend school, because the 
older ones must fish. 

To the twenty odd children I did have to teach, | tried 
to give some idea of the outside world by elementary 
story, geography and history, teaching them for the 
most part how children in other countries live. They 
learned games, songs, to write letters and fill in an 
Eaton's order blank,—their supplies are often ordered 
from that store,—to sing “God Save the King,’’ and 
“O Canada,’’ and to do other practical little things. 
I tried to teach them to swim, but the water was so cold 
it frightened them. Although they live on the water, 
only about five of the younger men had tried to learn to 
swim. Drownings, therefore, are frequent. 

The funeral of a little drowned boy is an occasion 
I shall long remember. In the service they had 
the plaintive wailing aloud, peculiar in some Eastern 
countries also to this day. The coffin was home-manu- 
factured, covered with white linen tacked round with 
black tape, and was borne by six little boys. The floral 
wreath was four nasturtiums that someone had grown 
indoors, and an artificial red rose with some nasturtium 
Jeaves, all tied with a piece of white cotton. 
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At the end of the service was sung the most beautify 
and pathetically tender ballad I have ever heard—sung 
by male voices unaccompanied—a fisherman’s funeral 
hymn, in which the words, “‘I will sail the deep blue 
sea no more’ occur as a refrain. As far as I could ascer- 
tain it has never been written down. “They always 
sing that,’’ I was told. 


The coffin was carried to the burying-ground about 
half a mile away over a rocky, narrow path, followed by 
all the inhabitants of the place. Because of the isolation, 
there has been a great deal of inter-marriage, so that 


everyone is ‘‘Uncle Bill,’’ ‘Aunt Jessie,’ or ““Grandina 
Bobbitt.”’ 


There were several weddings, too, during the summer. 
The ceremony is delightful. The bride walks with her 
father from her house to the church, followed by three 
‘‘bride-girls’’ and “‘bride-boys,’’ while the church bell 
rings. After the service a group of about twelve men 
shot air rifles into the air just outside the church door. 
A dance of one, two or three nights’ duration follows. 


Whenever we think of Labrador, of course our mind 
turns to Sir Wilfred Grenfell. His work and influence 
among the people is tremendous. He is literally adored; 
in witness whereof many of the children from one end of 
the coast to the other are called Grenfell. Whenever Sir 
Wilfred meets a new Grenfell he sends him a little te- 
membrance. My little Grenfell Osborne, the day aftet 
he was presented to the Doctor, received two story-books 
and his mother a string of beads. By his kindly interest 
and sympathy and such little acts Dr. Grenfell endeats 
himself to the hearts of the people. His body of workets, 
too, have done more for the ‘people of Labrador than 
anyone will ever be able to measure. To have been 4s- 
sociated in any way with such a band is an honour. 
Not only so, but any one who has worked in Labrador 
has had an unforgettable experience, and has enriched his 


own life by entering into that of its happy, thrifty and 
brave people. 
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perce Lapies EpucaTIONAL AssOcIATION, 187I- 
1885’ is the matter-of-fact title of a sturdily 
bound book which lies on the table before me. This 
rare volume—for only one other copy exists—is the 
property of Miss Helen Gairdner, whom most of us know 
personally, and whose name all McGill Alumnz hold in 


affectionate esteem. 


Besides owning this unique Report, Miss Gairdner 
has a fund of interesting persona! recollections of the early 
days immediately before and after women were admitted 
to McGill. First as secretary of the before mentioned 
Ladies’ Association, then as secretary for the first women 
students in the east wing of the Arts Building, and later 
in her office in the Royal Victoria College, Miss Gairdner 
was for many years in close touch with McGill women. 
Now she is generously willing to share with them some 
of her store of memories. We gratefully ascribe this 
glimpse of ‘‘long ago’’ to her reminiscences, and to the 
Report. 


This latter furnishes curious and interesting reading. 
To the modern R.V.C. graduate it seems almost in- 
credible that it was only in 1885 that McGill opened her 
doors to women. Before that time they gazed with vain 
longing at the forbidden fruit of knowledge within the 
guarded walls. At last a group of earnest spirits devised 
a plan by which, if they could not enter, at least some 
gleanings might be brought out to them. In May, 1871, 
at the residence of Mrs. Molson, ladies desiring a share 
in the instruction their kinsmen were receiving at 
McGill formed themselves into the Ladies’ Educational 
Association. They drew up a tentative programme for the 
following year of lectures to be given by members of the 
University staff, hoping by this beginning not only to 
secure present advantage for themselves, but also to open 
a way for the higher education of their daughters. 


Sir William Dawson, with Lady Dawson, was always 
in hearty sympathy with the cause of higher education 
for women. He was asked to deliver the inaugural ad- 
dress of the Association, which we are told was listened 
to by ‘‘an appreciative audience of ladies and gentlemen, 
on the 3rd of October, 1871"’. By the kindness of Mrs. 
Molson, a large edition of this address was printed and 
circulated. Its scholarly and thoughtful tone and 
touches of quaint humour make Sir William's speech 
a fascinating bit of reading. I cannot resist quoting the 
opening paragraph: 

‘The ancient Stoics, who derived much of their 
philosophy from Egypt and the East, believed in a series 
of great cosmical periods, at the end of each of which the 
world and all things therein were burned with fire, but 


only to reappear in the succeeding age on so precisely 
the same plan that one of these philosophers is reported 
to have held that in each succeeding cycle there would 
be a new Xantippe to scold a new Socrates. I have some- 
times thought that this illustration expressed not merely 
their idea of cosmical revolution, but also the irrepressibe 
and ever-reviving conflict of the rights and education of 
women. Notwithstanding all that may be said to the 
contrary, I believe that Xantippe was as good a wife as 
Socrates, or any of his contemporaries, deserved. She 
no doubt kept his house in order, prepared his dinners, 
attended to his collars and buttons, if he used such 
things, and probably had a general love and respect for 
the good man. But she was quite incapable of seeing 
any sense or reason in his philosophy, and must have 
regarded it as a vexatious waste of time, and possibly as 
a chronic source of impecuniosity in family affairs. The 
educated Greek of her day had small respect for woman, 
and no idea of any mission for her other than that of his 
domestic drudge. No one had ever taught Xantippe 
philosophy. Hence she despised it, and, being a woman of 
character and energy, she made herself felt as a thorn in 
the flesh of her husband and his associates. In this way 
Xantippe derived from her husband’s wisdom only a 
provocation of her bad temper, and he lost all the benefit 
of the loving sympathy of a kindred soul. . . . Xantippe 
thus becomes a specimen of the typical uneducated 
woman in her relation to the higher departments of 
learning and human progress.”’ 

Then, after discussing the Christian view of the 
question and the essential equality of man and woman, 
the speaker said: “‘We shall have cause to look back on 
this day as one fraught with the most important and 
beneficial consequences to this community’’. He closed 
by quoting the words of Dr. Wilson, of Toronto, where 
classes for ladies had been opened two years earlier: 
‘*.. . Such a scheme lies among the inevitable purposes 
of the future. It may be rejected now; it may be delayed 
and frowned on still, by the prejudicies inherited from a 
dead past; but it cannot be prevented.”’ 


So was the Ladies’ Association sped on its way. The 
following year the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Deans of the Faculties of McGill College were invited 
to become honorary members, “‘together with the four 
gentlemen who so kindly consented to deliver the 
lectures of the first session of the Association’. 


The lectures were given in the rooms of the Natural 
History Association, now Kearns’ Auction Rooms, and 
in the Synod Hall. The present overworked R.V.C. 


Undergraduate ,may look wistfully back to those days. 
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There were but two lectures a week, one on a scientific 
and one on a literary subject. During one session an 
American lady delivered special lectures in Cookery 
which, due to an unfortunate inadvertence, were at- 
tended by a number of ‘respectable servants’ (v. Report). 
There is a distinct hint that their presence resulted in 
loss to the course of some of its academic flavour, but in 
gain to the dining-tables of many citizens. 

Examinations were held, but these were entirely 
optional. One professor says in his sessional report that 
of the thirteen ladies appearing at the examination (out 
of a class of thirty-eight) ‘‘four withdrew’’—doubtless 
the question paper was not what they had expected. 
But in every report it is noted that certain of the ladies 
acquitted themselves with distinction. To encourage 
excellence, the Hannah Willard Lyman Memorial Fund 
was used for prizes ‘“‘until such time as the University 
should open its doors to women. 


: 
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That time finally came, after fourteen successful 
sessions of the Ladies’ Association. At its annual meet- 
ing in May, 1885, as women were now to be admitted to 
McGill, it was decided that the officers of the Association 
should continue their duties for another year, with power 
to close up its affairs. Sir William Dawson, in the chair 
at this final meeting, ‘“‘expressed regret at the closing of 
the work, which would necessarily throw much more 
responsibility on the University.’’ Professor Johnson 
spoke of the benefits the Association had conferred on the 
community, and the deep debt of gratitude the city owed 
to the ladies who had so interested themselves in pro- 
moting a higher education for young women. For four- 
teen years the Ladies’ Educational Association had 
worked faithfully and well; its work was now done, and 
it quietly passed on the torch to the young women who 
were for the first time admitted to full college privileges. 
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WITH THE BRANCH SOCIETIES 


CHICAGO BRANCH 


J. P. Baux, Secretary 
2514 E. 73rd Place, Chicago, IIl. 


The Annual Meeting of the Chicago Branch Society 
will be held on March 24th, 1928, meeting place to be 
determined later. There are some fifteen or twenty 
members in Chicago who are anxious for a meeting, and 
some of the new members will tell us of the ‘McGill’ of 
the present day. 


Watson Boyes, M.A., B.D., Arts ‘24, Theology ’27, 
writes to say that he is taking up post-graduate work in 
the Graduate School of the University of Chicago. 


At the suggestion of the Vice-President, Mr. E. 
Vinet, Sc. ‘11, the business affairs of the Chicago Branch 
Association were placed in the hands of the Association 
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Service Bureau, 327 South LaSalle, and so far we have 
found this very useful in securing headquarters. 


- f y A 


TORONTO BRANCH 


K. D. Josepu, Secretary 
McGill Society of Toronto 


The Annual Dinner and Dance of the Toronto Society 
was held on February 17th at the Granite Club. Dean 
H. M. Mackay, of the Faculty of Applied Science and 
President of the Graduates’ Society, was the guest of the 
evening, and gave a very interesting talk on the progress 
made in various lines at the University. Dr. Robert 
Noble, President of the University of Toronto Alumni 
Federation, responded for the Sister Universities on be 
half of Varsity, and Mr. G. C. Bateman, on behalf of 
Queen’s. About 110 were present. 
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Library School 


‘By MARGUERITE BENNY, '27 


| he the last twenty years, a sessional Library School 
at McGill has been the object of much thought and 
consideration. The summer course ultimately leading 
to more extensive work in this line has been held more 
or less regularly since 1904. In the same way that the 
summer course instituted the first library school in 
Canada, the sessional course which began this year is 
the first to be held under the auspices of a Canadian 
University. It has been established upon the recommen- 
dation to the Carnegie Corporation of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the American Library 
Association, and also through the financial assistance 
of the Carnegie Corporation. 

The field of the librarian’s profession is an ever- 
widening one. Proportionately with the tremendous 
amount of printed matter which circulates throughout 
the world at the present day, the need grows for some 
basis of selection, and some order or system with which 
to cope with this unwieldy mass. The need felt not only 
by specialists, but also by workers in all branches of 
industry, for exact information and knowledge, makes 
the organized library the obvious solution, and an im- 
portant social factor from both a business and an edu- 
cational standpoint. 

The school at McGill promises well to be a success. 
The teaching staff is composed of Dr. Lomer, director of 
the School; Mrs. Carter, assistant professor of Library 


SS 





19c4—Maroaret F. Hapritt, who has been taking several months’ 
holiday on account of ill-health, has returned to the High School 
for Girls. During her leave of absence, Miss Hadrill took a trip 


to the West Indies. 


1906—Nora Bowman is spending a year in Canada on furlough from 
Japan. Miss Bowman's headquarters are in Toronto, but she has 


recently delivered addresses in Montreal and in several other cities. 


1909—Mrs. Frank Stanton (Auice Masse) paid a recent visit to friends 


in Montreal. 


Administration; and Miss Herdman, instructor in Cata- 
loguing and Classification. The courses consist of the 
closely allied subjects, cataloguing and classification,— 
on which a quarter of the time is spent,—reference, book 
selection, library administration, history of books and 
libraries, children’s work, etc. These courses make up a 
total of fourteen or fifteen hours a week of lecture work. 
In addition, practical work is done in connection with 
the various subjects. 


Several librarians in the city are taking certain courses 
in the school, as partial students. In the class of twenty 
full-course students—a large number for a course in its 
first year—are representatives from all parts of Canada. 
A year’s training is provided, which will enable its 
graduates to engage in congenial work in libraries of 
various types: public, special, university or school, or 
those libraries rapidly multiplying all over the country, 
which are connected with the larger industries and pro- 
fessional institutions. 


This winter course will not affect the summer school, 
which will be held as usual this year, probably from the 
beginning of July till the middle of August. Thus op- 
portunities will still be provided particularly for teachers, 
who wish to study library work with a view to its ap- 
plication in schools, and for others unable to take more 
than the summer course. 


1910—Herten McEwen, who with her mother was to have sailed in 
January for the Mediterranean, was prevented by the serious 
illness of the latter. Mrs. McEwen is now somewhat better. 

1911—Mrs. Harold Wilson (Marjorie PaTerson-SMyTH ) has returned 
to her home in Houston, Texas, after spending a short time with 
her parents in Montreal. 

1913—Dr. ANNA SCHAFHEITLIN taught last summer in the German 
Summer School at Mount Holyoke College under the direction of 
Dr. Lillian Stroebe of Vassar. Dr. Schafheitlin is now Assistant 


Professor of Modern Languages at Albion College, Albion, Mich. 
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Alumnae Society Section 


ALUMN REPRESENTATIVES ON THE EDITORIAL BOARD: 


MISS A. M. MACKINNON 


McGILL ALUMNA PLAYS 
, | ‘HE Scholarship Fund and other interests of the 


McGill Alumnz Society should be substantially 
benefited by the largely attended performances on Feb- 
ruary 2oth and 21st of three One Act Plays. 

In ‘‘Playgoers’’ Pinero depicts amusingly the trials 
of a well-meaning, but ill-advised, young married couple 
whose efforts to give their servants a treat meet a dis- 
concerting lack of appreciation. Very different types of 
character were skilfully portrayed by a versatile cast 
the charming young mistress with her utopian ideals, 
and her protesting, but loyal spouse; the robust and 
vigorous cook; the blasé and genteel parlourmaid; the 
prim and self-righteous housemaid, the lachrymose 
‘useful maid,’’ the submerged kitchenmaid; and the 
maddeningly persistent odd man. 


In the second play, ‘‘Good Theatre,’’ a scathing satire 
on modern Broadway successes, Christopher Morley, in 
his most whimsical vein, contrasts the stately diction 
and comely grace of the Elizabethans with the slipshod 
slang and complacent Philistinism of the present-day 
producer and his satellites. The parts were all played 


with delightful appreciation of the subtle satire of the 
author. 


The concluding number, a superb rendering of Courte- 
laine’s “‘La Peur des Corps’’ by Prof. du Roure and 


MISS HAZEL I. MURCHISON 


Madame Touren-Furness, showed the finish and cop- 
vincing vigour that always characterizes the work of 
these experienced artists. 


In all the plays the setting and general stage-effects 
were remarkably pleasing and clever, and the delightful 
musical interludes rounded out a very successful even- 
ing’s entertainment. 


LUNCHEON FOR LADY WILLINGDON 


On February the fourteenth, the President and 
Directors of the University Women’s Club were hostesses 
at an informal luncheon in honour of Lady Willingdon, 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Osborne. 


Learning that it was the first anniversary of the 
foundation of the Club, Her Excellency graciously pro- 
posed a toast to its continued success, and expressed het 
deep interest in its activities. 


The Club rooms looked very attractive with thei 
decorations of spring flowers, in a colour scheme of 
yellow and mauve. About fifty members were present, 
as well as the Presidents of the various Alumnz Societies 


in the city. Mrs. Walter Lyman represented the Alumnt 
of McGill. 


ALUMNA NOTES—Continued. 


1921——Mrs. Katharine Pinhey (K. Gopwiy), who was one of the 
winners of the Moyse Travelling Scholarships last May, has been 
working since September in Plymouth, Devon. In January she 


went to University College, London, where she will remain for 


some time. 


1922~-KaTHLEEN NEWNHAM writes to the ‘'News’’ from Broken Hill, 
Northern Rhodesia (January 5th) . . . ‘‘I am just beginning my 
work in the Anglo-American Corporation Offices, and am pretty 


busy. 


“Tt was simply great having a small McGill reunion last week, 
when nine of our Canadian field geologists came down to the 


Bancrofts and us for Christmas. Seven of them were McGill men. 


The Bancrofts had us all for Christmas dinner on the Monday 
evening; the table decorations were red and white; and we-sang 
‘O Canada,’ ‘Hail Alma Mater,’ ‘Alouette’ (led lustily by 


‘Banky"), and gave McGill yells. It hardly seemed like Centta 
Africa.” 


*923—R.V.C. ‘23 had its Class Dinner at the University Women’s Club 


on Saturday, February 4th. Bridge was played after dinner. 
1925——EsTHER ENGLAND has recently been appointed secretary t0 the 
Department of English at McGill. 


1926—Moriet Brprorp-Jonsgs is now on the teaching staff of St. Helen s 
School, Dunham, Que. 
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Graduates will contribute materially to the 
success of the News by sending in items of interest 
about themselves or other graduates. 


These should be sent to the Alumni Editor, 
H. R. Morgan, Esq., c/o The Brockville Recorder, 


Brockville, Ont. 


The response to our last appeal on this point 
was disappointingly small. 


= 


CLASS NOTES—SCIENCE 1900 


At the Town of Hampstead, P.Q., on Saturday, January 21st, 1928, 
died our esteemed classmate, Grorcr Jon Datrympie Netson. Up to 
two days before his death he was in good health, and neither he nor his 
friends anticipated this sudden termination of a life so promising. 
George was only fifty-two years of age. 


Nelson leaves to mourn him his wife (nee Miss Olga G. Otto) and 
three sons, Kenneth, Chester, and Bruce. On behalf of the Class, the 
Secretary sent a floral tribute to accompany the condolences and sym- 
pathy of Class Science 1900. 


Since graduation, Nelson has worked almost continuously for Mr. 
R. S. Kelsch, Consulting Engineer, Montreal. Lately he was employed 
by Messrs. Fraser-Brace Limited, Montreal. 


Nelson was highly respected by his fellow townsmen, and his loss 
will be deeply felt. He was a member of the local School Board. George 
took a keen personal interest in educational matters, pressing always 
for facilities and policies suitable to the district. His quiet word, his 
thought and advice will be greatly missed by his associates. 

It is pleasant to recall the great pleasure and satisfaction that he had 
in his garden. 


DISTRICT OF BEDFORD GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 


This Society was organized at the instance of Judge Lynch in 1898, 
and the following were the first officers elected: 
.Hon. President. 
. President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Vice-President. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Hon. Justice Lyncn...... 

Rev. E. M. Taytor, M.A.. 

C. A. Nutruine, B.C.L.. 
Dr. R. T. MacDonatp, M.D.C.M 
J. C. McCorzm, B.C.L...... 

Dr. W. O. Lamsry, M.D.C.M. 


From 1911 to the present time Rev. E. M. Taylor has served as Secretary- 
Treasurer, and was the collector of the scholarship fund as well as of the 
contributions toward the McGill Centennial fund. 

Dr. N. M. Harris, M.D.C.M. (Med. "90), who has practised in 
Knowlton for over 30 years, has removed from Knowlton to Montreal 
West and opened up an office there. On his leaving here he was tendered 
a banquet at the Lakeview Hotel, which was largely attended (148 
covers) and where a presentation was made to Mrs. Harris and himself 
of a very fine clock. 


Dr. Harris has served as Vice-President of our Society and also as 
President in 1916. 


On January 29th a large congregation gathered at the United 
Church, Knowlton, P.Q., to hear the Rev. E. M. Taytor (Arts '75, 
M.A. '82), who, on that day, reached his eightiethbirthday. Acon- 





otes 


gratulatory letter from Dr. G. W. Parmelee, Director of Protestant 
Education, was read, and the following resolution was presented by Mr. 
E. W. Lewis, together with a bouquet of carnations and a handsome 
club bag on behalf of the trustees: 


“It having come to the knowledge of the trustees of 
the Knowlton United Church that the Rev. E. M. Taylor, 
M.A., will, on the 29th day of January of this year, cele- 
brate his eightieth birthday and that he will on that oc- 
casion have completed fifty-five years as minister of the 
Methodist and United Church of Canada, and thirty-nine 
years as inspector of schools in this province, we, the mem- 
bers of this trustee board assembled in session at the 
Parsonage on the evening of January 18th, 1928, desire to 
place on record our high appreciation of the services rend- 
ered the Knowlton church in various capacities during the 
years of his residence amongst us, as well as those rendered 
to out Province and nation as inspector amid the manifold 
labours that fell to him in that office, assuring him of our 
thanksgiving to the Kind Providence for thus sparing him 
in almost unimpaired vigour to the advanced age of eighty 
years, and our best wishes and earnest prayers for many 
more years of good health and consecrated activity in the 
service of the church and nation.”’ 


Mr. Taylor then gave an interesting and inspiring address, based 
on his life’s work and experiences. 


The Rev. Cuartes Epwin Purpy, Med. ‘08, was placed in charge 
of Trinity Church, Lansford, and St. Philip’s, Summit Hill, Carbon 
County, Pennsylvania, which churches minister to the Operatives: of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company which makes claim to be the 
oldest and richest Anthracite Bed in the country. The work is under 
the jurisdiction of the Episcopal Diocese of Bethlehem. 


Mrs. Ella L. Lane, wife of Dr. Joan A. Lane, Med. '77, who died 
December 27th, 1927, at her home, 1419 East Genesee street, was buried 
at Clyde, after funeral services at the home, Rev. Hubert S. Wood, rector 
of Trinity Episcopal Church, officiating. Bearers were Prof. Laurie D. 
Cox, Edward J. Seiter of Pulaski, Howard C. Will, W. K. Squier, Charles 
A. Lux, James Randall, Dr. R. W. Eicholtz, Dr. W. C. Kellogg, Dr. 
Nathan Monroe, James E. Heffernan, Edward C. Ryan, A. J. Stetson, 
William Rubin and Dr. J. W. Johnston. 


WESTERN NOTES . 


Much regret has been expressed that the usual dance will not be 
given this winter by the combined McGill Clubs in Vancouver. The 
dance has always been extremely popular, and the present intention is 
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that one shall be given in the early fall of 1928. The dance is in the 
ature of a reunion, and is a gathering-place for the graduates of all 
Canadian Universities. Many of us who feel that we are perhaps a little 
too dignified for dancing allow ourselves an annual fling at the McGill 
Dance. 


Hazet Macteop (Arts "13) is to give a paper at the University 
Women’s Club, on the evening given over to Junior High Schools. Miss 
Macleod is librarian at the Kitsilano Junior High School, Vancouver, 
and as such a library is rather a new departure, she finds the work most 
interesting. The children are instructed in the proper care of books, 


5 
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and also in methods of repairing them. The evening on Junior High 
School work is under the supervision of Mrs. G. 8. Raphael. 

Mrs. H. S. Wilson (Marcaret Dixon, Arts "11) is representing the 
McGill Women’s Club on a committee which has for its object the 


establishment of a Women's Union at the University of British Col- 


umbia. 


M.D. Mawpstey, M.A. (Arts '20), who is assistant in the English 


department at the University of British Columbia, is to give a paper 
before the University Women’s Club, under the auspices of the McGill 
Women’s Club, on February 21st. The subject is te ke ~ Siena and the 
Palio,’’ and is expected to prove most interesting. 
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SIMPLE RHYMES FOR SIMPLE FOLK 


By Harry 


Many McGill graduates, new and old, will remember 
the author of this little volume of verse. His work of 
helping to keep the Arts Building clean used to be harder 
than it is now, when polished stone and gleaming gilt 
respond more readily to his broom and dusters than did 
the ancient and polyangular rooms of the old building, 
but he continues to be the useful and interesting servant 
of old McGill that he always was. 


His little collection of casual verse will revive many 
undergraduate memories; they will also cause many a 


From “‘ CONSOLATION” 


More inspiring lectures in the old class rooms, 
And pleasure coming down the stairs, 

May be to be carried off your feet, 

Through congestion just to stimulate the nerves. 
More happy hours in the old smoke room, 

And examinations in the Molson’s Hall, 
Writing on old fashioned tables, 

Which threaten to collapse and fall. 


One more session within the classic walls 
To enjoy the cheery co-eds’ smiles, 

And to feel their gentle influence, 

On our large cold hearts for a time. 


Although the pioneers are out of sight, 
Their influence and ambition goes on, 
Providence, erect, a new Arts Building 
To the Memory of Professors 

Whose earthly work is done. 


These lines were written with the shadow of impending doom 
hanging over the old Arts Building. 


From ‘“‘THOUGHTS RE CONVOCATION PROCESSION”’ 


Ye Graduates from dear old McGill, 

May you achieve prosperity at will— 

A prosperity which will ennoble the soul, 
For life is real, and has a goal— 

So give to the world your best, 

And graduate to higher honours and rest. 


BARKER 


chuckle of delight as the reader keeps company with the 
genial soul of the writer. Harry has seen many an in- 
cident, many a change, in his building. From barbarous 
theatre nights to ‘‘periodic’’ skirts—his reminiscences 
would cover a wide field; and always he watches the 
pageant with a smile and a happy sense that human 
beings, particularly young ones, are a funny lot. 


We cannot do better than quote from a few of his 


‘Simple Rhymes. 


From ‘‘THE STEAM SHOVEL.” A memory of a trying experience 


Let us gather up the sunbeams 

Around the Arts Building at McGill, 
When the steam shovel is at work 
Don’t complain, but work with a will, 
As the monster emits steam or smoke, 
And the noisy wheels roar, 

And you get a heart throb as rock 


Falls into a truck or on the floor. 


Then yield not to nerves temptation 
But be a philosopher for a while. 

To lecture or to study under the strain, 
Is an experience for a lifetime. 
Remember we are living in Arts’ 
Stirring great Historical Days. 

Friends, we are making history, 


Don't complain, but sing your lays. 


“WINTER IN CANADA”’ 


Colder, ever colder, 


More frost and snow, 


More shivering and shaking, 

Of human forms below; 

More tingling feet and toes, 

More frozen hands, ears, nose, 

Oh, how the biting wind blows, 
Oh, Canada! 
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NOTES— (Continued) 


Auice Keeneysipe, Arts '13, is meeting with great success in her 
new venture, namely, the opening of St. Clare School for Girls, situated 
in Shaughnessy Heights, Vancouver. She has gathered around her a 
splendid staff of teachers, and the school has already been enlarged, 
though it was opened only in September. 

Mrs. G. S. Raphael (EupHemia Macteop, Arts ‘o4) has recently 
been elected president of the Parent-Teacher Association at King 
Edward High School, the largest High School in Vancouver. The 
McGill people feel that the P. T. A. is to be congratulated on having such 
an efficient officer at its head. 

The University Women’s Club of Vancouver are helping to sponsor 
a Current Events Club, which will be under the capable leadership of 
Mrs J. Stuart Jamieson. 

Mrs. E. R. Cunningham (Guapys V. Story, Arts "15 McGill, Med. 
'23, Man.) has been connected since her marriage in 1923 with the 
mission (now United Church) in Chengtu, West China. She and her 
husband, who is also a medical missionary, were obliged to come 
‘down river’’ a year ago, and they have since been engaged in medical 
work at Peking Union Medical College. They expected to return up the 
Yangtse about the middle of February, as things are reported much 
quieter at their old station. Mrs. Cunningham expects to come home on 
furlough in the spring of 1929. She reports five years of varied and 
exciting ex periences in the Young Republic. 

Mr. S. G. Biaryxock, Sci. 99, General Manager of the Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting Co., has been awarded the James Douglas Medal 
by the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. This 
is one of the most important awards in the gift of that Society. 

The Leonard Medal for the last year has been awarded by the 
Engineering Institute of Canada to Sir Sroprorp Brunton, Barr., 
Sci. B.Sc. 1910, M.Sc. 1912, for his paper on ‘*The Nova Scotia Gold 
Fields,’’ which has attracted attention among geologists and mining 
engineers. 


A grant of $50,000 has been made by the Dupont interests to Dr. 
E. Exvxtice McDonatp, Med. ‘o1, of Philadelphia, for the prosecution 
of cancer research. The graduate school of Medicine of the University 
of Pennsylvania is the depository of the fund, and the research will be 
conducted in the hospitals and laboratories attached to that institu- 
tion. Dr. McDonald has been for a number of years especially interested 
in the study of chemistry and is said to have discovered certain specific 
facts associated with cancer. He was born at Fort Ellice, Sask., and is 
a brother of Brigadier-General H. F. McDonald, C.M.G., D.S.O., Sci 
'o7, of Vancouver, B.C. 

Dr. A. R. Atcurre, Med. 'o5, has been elected vice-president of the 
Medical Association of Cornwall, Ont., with Dr. J. A. Tatton, Med. 
‘19, as secretary. 

In Montreal on November 26th, the death took place of Sarah 
Perney, wife of W. Simpson Watxer, K.C., Law '74, Register of the 
Quebec Admiralty Court and District Deputy Registrar of the City of 
Montreal. Mrs. Walker was 75 years of age. 

Eleanor Crowther Pawson, widow of L. H. Davrpson, K.C., Arts 
‘63, Law 64, died in Montreal on November 29th, aged 84 years. 

Dr. Artuur S. Lams, Med. ‘17, of Montreal, has been appointed 
manager of the Canadian team which will participate in the Olympic 
Games at Amsterdam. 

Rev. Isaac Matcouim Lipsroneg, Arts ‘26, has been inducted as in- 
cumbent of St. Paul’s Anglican Church, Greenfield Park, Que. 


At Sherbrooke, Que., on January 4th, the death took place of Mary 
R. Spear, widow of Dr. A. M. Spzar, Med. 74, and mother of Dr. R. 
B. Spzar, Med. ‘ro. 
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Cotonzt E. Isporson Leonarp, Sci. ‘05, has been appointed chair- 
man of the Town Planning Commission of London, Ont. 


BrIGADIER-GENERAL A. G. L. McNaucuron, LL.D., Sci. ‘10, has 
been appointed to the command of Military District No. 11, with head- 
quarters at Victoria, B.C. He is a graduate of the Staff College and 
recently completed a course at the Imperial Defence College. Brigadier- 
General McNaughton has been a member of the Canadian Permanent 


Force since 1920, and has held a number of important appointments. 


W. A. Kngevanp, Law 'go, who recently retired from the principal- 
ship of Strathearn School, Montreal, left on January 5th for a world 
cruise in the SS.** Resolute,’’ which will take him, in company with Mrs. 
Kneeland, to 30 countries before they return about June 1st. The entire 
trip, from Montreal to Montreal, will cover a little more than 30,000 
miles. 


Dr. Gzorce E. Honce, Med. ‘15, sailed in January for Europe, 
where he will do post-graduate work in Vienna, London and Edinburgh. 
Dr. Hodge practises in Montreal. 


Rev. W. F. McConnett, Arts '14, has accepted a call to the pastor- 
ate of the Presbyterian Church at Paris, Ont. Latterly he has been 1n 
charge of the Riverdale congregation in Toronto. 


Several changes affecting McGill men in the service of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada were reported at the commencement of 
the year. J. S. Farnquuarson, Sci. '22, has been appointed district plant 
superintendent of the central district of the City of Montreal, while J. 
M. Mircue tt, Sci. '23, becomes district plant superintendent of the west 
district of the same city. A. P. LeNeveu, Sci. ‘25, is appointed Montreal 


Division traffic engineer. 


After 24 years as Principal of the Montreal Diocesan Theological 
College, Rev. Dr. E. I. Rexrorp, LL.D., Arts '76, retired in January on 
account of increasing age. The Board of Governors of the College have 
expressed their appreciation of Dr. Rexford’s extended and valuable 


service. 


Dr. WeNDELL Stranssy, Med. '25, has returned from China, where 
he filled an appointment on the staff of the Pekin Union Medical College 
under the Rockefeller Foundation and has assumed another appointment 
under the same Foundation at Greenville, Ohio. His home ts in St. 
Thomas, Ont. 


In London, England, on December 18th, the death took place of 
Abigail Mackay, widow of Arcuipatp McGoon, K.C., Arts 76, Law 
‘58, of Montreal. Burial took place at Douglas, Scotland. 


A station on the Hudson's Bay Railway, situated at mileage 136.23 
from The Pas, has been named ‘‘ Wabowden,”’ after the late William A. 
Bowden, Sci. '93, sometime Chief Engineer of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Railways and Canals. 


In Montreal, on December roth, the death took place of Mrs. Ida 
Fréechette, wife of Emilien Fréchette, and first married to the late Rev. 
Ismael Bruneau. Two of her sons are Dr. I. E. Bruneau, Arts ‘1o, 
Med. 13, and A. Sypney Bruneau, Arts 13, Law ‘17, both of Montreal. 


Graduate friends of Mrs. Eric Simpson (Jennie L. Symons, M.Sc., 
Arts ‘17) will extend sympathy to her in the death of her husband, 
Dr. Eric Smmpson, formerly assistant professor of biochemistry at 
McGill, which took place in Philadelphia on December 22nd. Dr. 
Simpson has lately returned from Stockholm, where he attended the 
Science Congress as the representative of the University of Pennsylvania, 


to the staff of which he was attached. 
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Percy E. Corsetr, M.A., Arts '13, Professor of Roman Law at the 


University, attended the annual meeting of the Association of American 
Law Schools which was held in Chicago in January. 


Dr. Francis M.A. McNaucuron, Arts ‘95, Med. ‘99, has been 
elected a member of the Board of School Commissioners of Westmount, 


Que. 





Dr. Ernest Harpine, Med. '26, has left the staff of the Montreal 
General Hospital to enter into practice in Los Angeles, Cal. 

ProressorR Cuartes M. McKercow, Sci. ‘03, has been appointed 
chairman of the School Commission of Westmount. 

Dr. H. S. Wuitine, Med. '21, Mrs. Whiting and their two children 
have left upon their return to Shantung, China, where Dr. Whiting’s 
medical missionary work was interrupted by the recent disorders. 

A striking monument to the late Str Witt1am Oster, Med. '72, has 
been unveiled at Dundas, Ont., his birthplace, by the Hamilton Medical 
Society. It takes the form of a cairn, upon which there has been placed 
a tablet bearing an appropriate inscription. 

For the first time in the 33 years of the existence ot the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology, a gold medal has 
been struck by it for presentation to one of its members in recognition 

of his leadership in the sciences in question. The gold medal was pre- 
sented to Bricaprer-Genera H. S. Brrxerr, C.B., LL.D., Med. 86, 
at a dinner held in the University Club, Montreal, during January, a 
replica in bronze being cast for the records of the Academy. 


In Brookline, Mass., on November 26th, the death took place of 
Mary Gertrude, widow of Dr. W. J. Tzxrer, Med. ‘go. 


Grorce T. Hype, Sci. '99, of Montreal, has been elected to the 
presidency of the Province of Quebec Association of Architects. 


J. Aucusrine Mann, K.C., Law ‘or, of Montreal, was the guest of 
the New York State Bar Association at its meeting in New York in 


January, and was a speaker at a luncheon and a banquet in the Hotel 
Astor. 


Alumni of the Medical School of the University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ont., in February presented Dr. Wittram Wauaa, Med. '72, 
with a portrait of himself in recognition of the fact that he was one of 
the founders of the School in 1881, and became a member of the first 


teaching staff. At McGill Dr. Waugh was a classmate of the | 


ate Sir 
William Osler. 


CotoneL Reprorp H. Mutockx, Sci. ‘09, has been elected vice- 
president of the recently-formed Aviation League of Canada. Colonel 
Mulock served with much distinction with the Royal Naval Air Service 
and the Royal Air Force during the Great War. 


Dr. Oscar Kuorz, Med. ‘06, has been granted six months’ leave of 
absence from the Department of Pathology at the University of Toronto 
to return to Africa to pursue research work in connection with yellow 
fever under the auspices of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


James MacLuan, formerly postmaster of Pictou, N.S., who died 


there in January, was the father of Herpert B. MacLean, M.A., Arts 
’o8, Law ‘21, of Montreal. 


GeraLp H. Puititemore, Law ‘21, has become a member of the 
Montreal legal firm of Atwater and Beauregard. He has been secretary 
of the Bar of Montreal, English secretary of the Montreal Reform Club, 
and a member of the Board of Examiners for official court stenographets. 


March | 


Dr. R. Tarr McKenzie, Arts “89, Law 92, who Was in Otaw, 
recently attending the opening of Parliament, is modelling the panel 
to be placed in the Hall of Fame of the House of Commons at Ortay, 
by the Canadian Club of New York. 


Fanny M. Millar, widow of Hamitton McMurray Kuiay 

. ’ 

Arts ‘93, Sci. '96, died on January 15th in Montreal. Burial was made a 
Morrisburg, Ont. 


Dr. Doucuas B. Jounston, Med. ‘24, has opened an office for the 
practice of medicine in Campbellford, Ont. 

Graduate friends of Lorp Coneteron, Sci. ‘21, and Lady Congleton 
will regret to learn of the death of their seven-year-old son and heir in 
London on January roth. The second son, the Hon. William Jared, 
is now the heir, while there are also four daughters in the family. 


CoLtoneL Cuartes Hucu Le Paitreur Jongs, past student, of 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., has been elected to the presidency of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association. He is vice-president of the Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, the Lake Superior Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, and the Fort William Paper Company, Limited. 


Dr. H. D. Taytor, Med. ’18, who has been practising in Windsor, 


Ont., for some years, has left to pursue post-graduate studies in London, 
Edinburgh and Vienna. 


Wine Commanper J. Linpsay Gorpon, D.F.C., past student, has 
been promoted from the post of director of Government Civil Air Opera 
tions at Ottawa to be Director of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

High honour has come to Dr. ArtHur T. Henperson, Med. ‘13, 
of Montreal, by his appointment to be Harben lecturer of the Royal 
Institute of Great Britain for the year 1928. Dr. Henderson, who is 
attached to the teaching staff of the Faculty of Medicine and to the staff 
of the Royal Victoria Hospital, will deliver the lectures before the 
medical profession in London during the autumn. He has recently 
distinguished himself through his research in protein sensitization in 
the treatment of asthma and various skin diseases. 


Cuaruzs F, Jounston, Law ‘22, has been appointed provincial field 
organizer of the Ontario division of the Canadian Red Cross Society. 


Dr. F. B. Carron, Med. '96, of Brockville, Ont., has been ap- 


pointed a coroner in and for the United Counties of Leeds and Gret- 
ville. 


The death occurred at Brockville, Ont., on February 8th, of Joseph- 


ine E. Lafayette, widow of Charles M. Babcock and mother of ©. 
Enoar L. Bascocx, Arts ‘12, of Toronto. 


B. STUART McKenzir, Arts ’oo, Sci. ‘or, is now secretary of the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association, with office in Ottawa. 


Dr. A. Ross Ancurre, Med. 'o5, has been appointed chairmao of 
the Board of Trustees of the Cornwall, Ont., Collegiate Institute. 


Irwin D. Wits, 
dence there 
Match Com 
kok. 


past student, has left Hong Kong, after a rest 
of three years, to become representative of the Swedish 
pany in Siam and Indo-China, with headquarters in Bang: 


Dr. Hanon C. Cassipy, Arts "17, Med. ‘20, has been awarded the 


Ie al of the Kiwanis Club of Lewiston, Pa., for being the most = 
citizen and rendering the greatest se 
1927. 


med 


tvice to that community during 
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- Marriages - Deaths 


BIRTHS 


Beacu—At Ottawa, on December 6th, to D. J. Beach, Sci. ‘20, and 
Mrs. Beach, a daughter. 


Brown—At Bedford, Que., on November gth, to Dr. R. E. Brown, 
Arts '23, Med. '26, and Mrs. Brown, of Regina, Sask., a son. 


Cousens—At Lachute, Que., on January 24th, to Rev. Henry 
Cousens, Arts '22, and Mrs. Cousens, a daughter. 
Currre—In Montreal, on December 13th, to George S. Currie, 


Arts ‘11, and Mrs. Currie, a son. 


Dusuc—In Montreal, on january 28th, to Marcel C. Dubuc, past 
student, and Mrs. Dubuc, a daughter. 


FarMER—In November, to Dr. W. D. Farmer, Med. '25; and Mrs. 
Farmer, of Allentown, N.J., twins, a son and a daughter. 


Gace—lIn Montreal, on January 23rd, to E. V. Gage, Sci. ‘15, and 
Mrs. Gage, a daughter. 


Hawxins—At Quebec, on January 15th, to Stuart $. Hawkins, Sci. 
‘11, and Mrs. Hawkins, a son. 


Hunten—In Montreal, on January 31st, to K. W. Hunten, M.Sc., 
Arts ‘23, and Mrs. Hunten (Winnifred Mount, Arts '13), a daughter. 


Inven—In Montreal, on January 28th, to Dr. J. J. Irven, Med. ‘11, 
and Mrs. Irven, a son. 


McCrerttanp—At Ottawa, Ont., on September 27th, to W. Ray 
McClelland, M.Sc., Sc. '22, and Mrs. McClelland (Maupe Otpina, 
Arts ‘21), a daughter. 


Purpy—To the Rey. C. E. Purdy, Med. 'o8, and Mrs. Purdy, at 
Trinity Church House, Lansford, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 1st, 1928, a son, Samuel Edwin. 


Ker—On January 16th, to R. I. Ker, Sci. ‘o9, and Mrs. Ker, of 


Staplehurst, Dundas, Ont., twins, a son and a daughter. 


Lionats—On Christmas Day, in Montreal, to J. E. Lionais, Sci. 
‘15, and Mrs. Lionais, a daughter. 


MacDermot—On January 23rd, in Montreal, to Dr. H. E. Mac- 
Dermot, Med. "13, and Mrs. MacDermot, a daughter. 


Major—In Ottawa, on January 25th, to T. Grant Major, M.Sc., 
Agr. ‘21, and Mrs. Major, a son. 


Martatr—On December 29th, in Montreal, to Dr. Charles A. 
Marlatt, Med. '16, and Mrs. Marlatt, St. Laurent, Que., a son. 


Matuewson—In Montreal, on December 13th, to J. Arthur Mat- 
hewson, Arts '12, Law '15, and Mrs. Mathewson, a son. 


Norman—In Montreal, on January 15th, to Keith C. Notman, Sci. 
‘14, and Mrs. Notman, a son. 


Patmer—On January 30th, 1928, at Trail, B.C., to Dr. J. H. Palmer, 
Med. ‘21, and Mrs. Palmer, a daughter, Margery Sterling. 


Roserton—In Montreal, in January, to K. B. Roberton, Sci. ‘20, 
and Mrs. Roberton, a son. 


RuBensteiIn—At Montreal, on November 26th, to Mortimer R. 
Rubinstein, Law ‘21, and Mrs. Rubenstein, a daughter. 


Sirssy—On December 13th, 1927, to Dr. Samuel S. Silsby (Med. 
'26) and Mrs. Silsby, Bangor, Maine, a son. Samuel Schoppee Silsby, Jr. 


SwatnE—In Montreal, on January 31st, to Dr. Fred. S. Swaine, 
Med. ‘12, and Mrs. Swaine, a daughter. 


Wricat—Atr Trail, B.C., on December 13th, to Charles H. Wright, 
Ph.D. ’21, and Mrs. Wright, a daughter. 


Tupper—At Winnipeg, Man., on January 8th, to Sir Charles 
Tupper, Arts ‘os, and Lady Tupper, a daughter. 


Watpsaver—In London, England, on January 4th, to Louis J. 
Waldbauer, M.Sc. ’22, Ph.D. ‘23, and Mrs. Waldbauer (I. Jocetyn 


Patron, Arts "17), a son. 
Wuirmore—At Sherbrooke, Que., on January 25th, to Rev. C. H. 


Whitmore, Arts '23, and Mrs. Whitmore, Island Pond, Vt., a son. 


Ruinp—In November, 1927, to Mrs. and Mr. John Rhind (Eprra 
CAMPBELL, '23), a daughter. 


MARRIAGES 


BatsHaw-larsHis—On January 18th, at 187 Bloomfield Avenue, 
Outremont, Que., Harry Batshaw, Law ‘24, son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Batshaw, Outremont, and Dr. Anny Tarshis, Arts ‘21, Med., youngest 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Louis S. Tarshis. 


Burtanp—At the Church of the Apostle, Montreal, Naomi 
Lucile Mona, daughter of the late George Ernest Wheeler, and of Mrs. 
Wheeler, of St. Jovite, Que., and Benjamin Robins Burland, Sci. ‘25, 
of Kitchener, Ont., youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. George Hope Burland, 
of Ottawa. 


Cromwetyt—On December 3rd, in New York City, Mary Stuart, 
daughter of Donald Kay Currie, Charlottetown, P.E.I., and H. Roy 


Cromwell, Sci. ‘21, son of James Cromwell, Sawyerville, Que. 


Hatt—On January 19th, 1928, at Cordova, Alaska, Dr. Norman 
D. Hall (Med. '26), to 
New York. 


Harr—On January 24th, at St. Giles’ Church, Hamilton, Ont., 


Arlyne Louise Ahlstrom of Jamestown, 


Ruth Audrey (partial student) only daughter of Rev. S. T. Martin and 
Mrs. Martin, of Hamilton, and Rev. Robert Hall, Arts '22, of the 
American Presbyterian Church, Montzeal. 


Harvey—At Brockville, Ont., on December 24th, Gertrude Eleanor, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Simes, Lyndhurst, Ont., and John 
Buicke Harvey, M.Sc., Sci. '04, of Montreal, son of the late Richard 
Harvey, also of Lyndhurst. 

HersHon—In Geneva, Switzerland, on December 11th, Miss Eugenie 
Freier, and Dr.Henry Azov Hershon, Arts '23, Med. ’25, of Montreal. 


Hitr—In January, Frances, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. John 
A. McPhail, of St. Andrew's West, Ont., and Dr. Emerson Stanley Hill, 
Med. '23, of Riverbend, Que., son of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Hill, of 
Ottawa. 


Lerrcu—On February gth, at St. James’ Cathedral, Montreal, 
Irene Virginia, daughter of the late Timothy A. Corley and of Mrs. 
Corley, Montreal, and Hugh James Leitch, Sci. '24, son of the late W. 
C. Leitch and of Mrs. Leitch, Westmount. 


HynpmMan—At the Archibishop’s Palace, Montreal, on january 
18th, Margaret Mary, daughter of Mr. and E. Clement Green, Montreal, 
and Dr. Alexander Williams Hyndman, Dent. '24, also of Montreal, 
son of the late Dr. G. E. Hyndman and of Mrs. Hyndman, Sherbrooke, 
Que. 

Patmer—On April 20th, 1927, at St. Andrew's United Church, 
Rossland, B.C., John Hammond Palmer, Med. ’21, and Olive Van 
Battenburg Woodburn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Woodburn of 
Kamloops, B.C. 
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Przrce—In New York City, on December rst, Jean Mather, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. David Crombie, Montreal, and Sydney David Pierce, 
Arts 22, of New York City, son of Mr. and Mrs. Asher Pierce, Montreal. 


RepmMonp—At the home of the bride’s mother, on January 2nd, 
Hazel Arbutus, only daughter of the late Stewart Arbuthnot, and of 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, Montreal,and Dr. Arthur Douglas Redmond, Med. 
‘25, of Brooklyn, N.Y., son of J. O. Redmond, Iroquois, Ont. 


SomMER—At Montreal, January, 1928, Elsa Sommer, 27, to Mr. 
Lester Erlinger. 


Wetpon—On January 26th, in Dominion-Douglas Church, Mont- 
real, Jean Maclean, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Erskine, Know]- 
ton, Que., and Leslie Smiley Weldon, Sci. '21, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
S. Weldon, Montreal. 


Wiruis—On January 3rd, Margaret Clare, younger daughter of 
Professor and Mrs. E. T. Lambert, Montreal, and Irwin Davidson 
Willis, past student, of Bangkok, Siam, youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jobn J. Willis, formerly of Montreal and Toronto. 


DEATHS 


Biaytock—Colonel Harry Woodburn Blaylock, Law 'o3, a former 
Chief Commissioner of the Canadian Red Cross Society, died on January 
25th in Montreal after an illness of about three weeks. He was born 
in 1878, a son of the late Rev. Thomas Blaylock, of Quebec, and was 
educated at Bishop’s College School, Lennoxville, at Lennoxville Uni- 
versity (from which he graduated in Arts), at McGill and in Paris, 
where he pursued special studies in international law in 1903-04. Until 
the time of the outbreak of war, he was engaged in commercial pur- 
suits and then became identified with the Canadian Red Cross Society, 
of which he was assistant commissioner in France from 1915 to 1918 
and thereafter Chief Commissioner overseas. For his services Colonel 
Blaylock was created a Knight of Grace of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, an officer of the Legion of Honour, a Commander of the 
Order of the British Empire, a Commander of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy, a Commander of the Order of St. Sava of Serbia, and he also held 
the Cross of Regina Maria of Rumania. He was a member of the Junior 
Carlton Club, London, and of the St. James’s Club, Montreal, and is 
survived by his wife (formerly Agnes Georgina, daughter of Dr. James 
Mills, Ottawa) and one son. Lennoxville University conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of D.C.L. 


Cray—The Rev. Dr, William Leslie Clay, D.D., Arts '87, who died 
in Winnipeg, Man., on February 2nd, after an illness of two weeks, was 
one of the most influential figures in Canadian Presbyterianism, and at 
the time of his death was Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, a position to which he brought excep- 
tional strength and diligence. He was native of Bedeque, P.E.I., where 
he was born in 1863, and after having attended the Prince of Wales 
College in Charlottetown, proceeded to McGill. His theological 
studies were pursued at the Montreal Presbyterian College. Directly 
after graduation therefrom, he went to Moose Jaw, Sask., where he ies 
ordained, and four years later he was called to St. Andrew's Church, 
Victoria, B.C., of which he had continued to be the minister for almost 
40 years. In the struggle attending organic church union in Canada, Dr. 
Clay became an energetic member of the continuing Presbyterian fac- 
tion, and after the union took place was elected moderator of the Synod 
of British Columbia. In 1927 he was elected to the Moderatorship of 
the General Assembly, the highest office in the gift of the church, In 
Victoria, Dr. Clay was active in a great many directions. He occupied a 
prominent place in the Ministerial Association, had been a library com- 
missioner and an active member of the Children’s Aid Society, and in 
1927 was elected to the Board of Governors of the University of British 
Columbia. In 1890 he was married to Miss Florence N. Leitch, by whom 
he is survived as well as by four daughters and one son. 


Croran—Hon. Henry Joseph Cloran, K.C., Law ‘82, died at his 
residence in Ottawa on February 8th after a prolonged illness. A son 
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of Joseph Cloran and his wife, Ann Kennedy, both of them natives of 
Ireland, he was born in Montreal on May 8th, 1855, and was educated 
at Montreal College, at the St. Sulpice Seminary in Paris, at McGill and 
at Laval. After having been called to the bar, he practised in Montreal, 
where he was Crown Prosecutor from 1890 to 1892. Previously he had 
acted as editor of the Montreal Post and the True Witness, published in 
the same city, and he was subsequently attorney of provincial revenue, 
reeve and mayor of Hawkesbury. In 1887, in 1896, and in 1900, he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for election to the House of Commons, and in 
1903 he was summoned to the Senate. Senator Cloran was twice 
married: firstly, to Miss Agnes M. Donovan, who died in 1896; and, 
secondly, in 1906 to M. Inez, daughter of George Goodwin, Ottawa. 


Mrs. Cloran survives, as well as two sons and a daughter, issue of the 


first matriage. 


Dietricu—William Norman Dietrich, past student, who died 
suddenly at Grand Mere, Que., on Christmas Day, was born in Perth, 
Ont., 55 years ago and, after having attended the local schools, pursued 
studies in electrical engineering at McGill. He was in business in 
Montreal as an electrical contractor for a number of years, leaving that 
field to join the service of the Canadian Pacific Railway as an electrical 
engineer and during the war served as a sergeant-major with the Canadian 
Engineers. For the last seven years he had been inspector of water and 
fire systems with the Laurentide Paper Mills at Grand Mere. Thete he 
took a most active interest in St. Stephen’s Church as a member of the 


choir and as superintendent of the Sunday School. Burial was made at 
Perth. 


Exrtiorr—The community of Montreal suffered a severe loss on 
January 1st in the sudden death of Henry Johnston Elliott, K.C., Law 
‘98, who was stricken in the course of a morning walk and who passed 
away shortly afterwards. Mr. Elliott was one of the Jeading members 
of the Kiwanis Movement in Montreal, and had been international 
president of that organization. He was also a Freemason of long 
standing and high rank, and took a foremost part in the establishment of 
the Shriners’ Hospital for crippled children in Montreal. Indeed, he is 
said by associates to have been the mainstay of that institution. 


The late Mr. Elliott was born in Montreal on October 2oth, 1876, 
a son of the late Henry and Eliza Sharpe Elliott, and was educated at 
the Montreal High School and at McGill. Called to the bar in 1898, 
he practised throughout in Montreal. He was created a King’s Counsel 
in 1908, had served as secretary, a councillor and treasurer of the Mont- 
real Bar Association, and at the time of his death was a councillor of 
the Canadian Bar Association. He belonged to a number of clubs and 
laboured indetatigably to advance the interests of the different fraternal 


Organizations with which he was connected. Mr. Elliott was un- 
married. 


Kerrx—In Winnipeg on January 24th, the death took place of 
Louise McDougall, Arts '99, wife of the Rev. Henry J. Keith, M.A., 
D.D., Arts "99. Mrs. Keith was 48 years of age. 


Warp—Dr. Michael O’Brien Ward, Med. '75, died on December 
27th at his home, Metcalfe street, Montreal, after an illness of one 
month. After graduation Dr. Ward became the proprietor of a drug 
store in Montreal, after which he commenced a practice specializing in 
Skin diseases. During the smallpox epidemic of 1885 he was in charge 
of one of the emergency hospitals in Montreal, and in later years had 
been devoting a great deal of attention to cancer. He was the author of 
two volumes, one ‘‘A Criminal History of the World,"’ and the other a 


novel entitled ‘‘Ellesmere.’’ He is survived by his wife, formerly Miss 
Ellen Delaney, of Peterboro, Ont. 


Woops—Dr. John J. E. Woods, Med. '75, inspector of prisons and 
asylums of the Province of Quebec for 25 years, died on February 8th in 
Lachine, Que., at the age of 77 years. He was born in Aylmer, Que. 
and attended Laval University as well as McGill, after graduation prac: 
extended period. He had been ill for six months 
vife (formerly Miss Corinne Bourgeois), two 508s 


tising in Aylmer for an 
and is survived by his y 
and three daughters, 
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tat 
The original Royal Charter of the Bank of 
Montreal, bearing the seal of William the 
Fourth, and renewing the charter previously 
granted by the Legislature of Lower Canada, 
is well preserved in the Bank’s museum. 


During more than one hundred years 
since 1t was first incorporated, the 
Bank of Montreal has gone steadily 
on its course, serving the people of 
Canada and enjoying the unshaken 
confidence of successive generations. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 
Total Assets in excess of $830,000,000 



























































Investment Guidance 


S a general rule, the average investor is not in a position to weigh care- 
fully the facts presented to him regarding securities, and for this reason 
should always seek the guidance of a reliable investment house. 


The National City Company Limited, through its wide experience and the ex- 
tensive facilities at its disposal, is in a position to furnish authoritative infor- 
mation regarding not only Canadian but also American and Foreign securities. 


In our booklet ‘Investment Securities,’’ which is issued monthly, will be 


found a list of our current recommendations, all of which have been thor- 
oughly investigated by us. 


A copy of this booklet will be mailed regularly, upon request, to any investor. 


The National City Company 


Limited 
Head Office—St. James and St. Peter Streets— Montreal 


10 King Street East 
TORONTO 


Sir CuHarves B. Gorpon, G.B.£. 
Hon. Sir Lomer Gouin, k.c.M.G. 
Frep W. Mo son, Esq. 

W. A. Brack, Esq. 


204 Blackburn Building 
OTTAWA 


Advisory Board 


Sir Joun Arrp 
Wiimor L, Matruews, Esq. 
Lr.-Co_. Herpert MO.son, C.M.G., M.C. 
W.N. Tirrey, Esg., K.c. 


71 St. Peter Street 
QUEBEC 


A. J. Brown, Esg., k.c. 

F. E. Merepirn, Esg., k.c. 

Epson L. Pgase, Esq. 
Hon. J. M. Wirtson 
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What Do You Ask 
Of Your Bank? 


The connection of many people with a Bank is only through a 


pass book and a cheque book. 


We believe, however, that there is more mutual pleasure and 
benefit by doing business in a personal, friendly way. 


You will enjoy banking at any of our branches. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Montreal Branch: P. C. STEVENSON, Manager 


Branches in the vicinity of the University: 


Phillips Square St. Catherine & Metcalfe 
Crescent & St. Catherine Prince Arthur & Park 


CAPITAL PAID UP $20,000,000 RESERVE FUND $20,000,000 





“Dependable” er R | DE 


JENKINS Master Workmen 
Bronze Globe Work for Canada 


VALVES N Norruern Exzcrric plants and branches 
4,623 workers daily exert all their wealth 
For 150 lbs. Steam Pressure. of training and experience to create, perfect 

250 lbs. Water Pressure. and distribute much of the equipment neces- 
Sary to transmit electric current to supply 
the needs of Canadian householders and Can- 
adian industries from coast to coast. Thus 
each worker is playing an important part in 
the development of Canada and in the build- 
ing of a great industrial nation. 

The guild spirit, which inspired the master 
craftsmen of former days and created a stan- 
JENKINS BROS., Limited dard of perfection which was easily recogniz- 

Head Office and Works: 617 St. Remi St., Montreal. able by all, 1s strong in the hearts and minds 

Rae ieea Taro Viccoute® of these workers. This healthy pride of 

European Branch: London, W.C. 2, England. workmanship has become a part of every 

Factories: Montreal, Bridgeport, Elizabeth. product of Norrsern Exxcrric workshops. 

The Norrnern Execrric Company 1S proud of 


° " bd ° : 
Always marked with the"Diamond® the record of service of its employees. 


enkins Valves Neethains Bloctete 


SINCE 1864 





Fitted with Renewable Composition Discs 
for Steam Service. 


Discs Suitable for other Services furnished 
when desired. 


Detailed description in Free Catalog No. 9. 
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Purity 
Maturity 
Strength 

















old Stock Ale 
fully matured 


4 | “dl Standard of Strength c. Quality 
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ARMSTRONG INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


ARMSTRONG’S CORKBOARD 


for Cold Storage Warehouses, Breweries, etc. 





Crane Idalia Lavatory 


) NONPAREIL CORK PIPE COVERING | q 
for all Cold Lines - 


Crane, Ltd. General Offices: 1770 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal. 
GRANULATED CORK Crane-Bennett, Ltd., Head Offices: 45-51 Leman Street, London, Eng. | 
Branches and Sales Offices in 21 Cities in Canada and 5 

British Isles. 


Works: Montreal and St. Fohn’s, Quebec, Canada, and 


CORK STOPPERS of all descriptions t. Foh 
lpswich, England. 


1001 McGILL BUILDING, MONTREAL 
11 BRANT STREET, TORONTO 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Crane Low Pressure Globe Valoe No. 1B 
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nF EUROPE 
Investment Securztzes Spring and Summer Tours 


lt = &=- i> 


) “De Luxe” Tours, with High- 


> 99 
Series A ' est Grade Hotels. 


NEWMAN, SWEEZEY & CO. jest Gade Hore, 
Series ‘‘B’”’ Moderate priced tours, with 


LIMITED s ; “er ' cabin class on ocean steam- 
eries ) ships. 
MonrTREAL / 
136 St. James Street | Extremely low fares, using the 
Popular ' new Tourist Third Cabin ac- 


’ commodations on ocean steam- 


Tours ) ships. 


eT 





A wide selection in itineraries, with 
departures through the season. Also 
independent tours at lowest rates. 
Write for descriptive literature. 


meric Motors ||. coon ae 


Frrep. THomson Co. LIMITED 
Electrical Engineers 


g15 St. Genevieve Street 


526 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 


Official Agents for all Steamship Lines 


Best available accommodation for all summer sailings | 
i] 
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142 Years of 
Quality 








\\ OLSON'S BREWERY is the oldest in 
Canada, and the second oldest 
on the North American continent. 


Since its establishment in 1786, 

Molson’s Brewery has been noted for 
| the standard of. quality maintained in 
brewing fine Ale. 


And after 142 years, Molson’s Ale is 
still the most popular bottled Ale 
sold in Montreal. 





MOLSON’S ALE 


“The Ale Your Great-grandfather Drank” 
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THE BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


4 Eo Students’ Council of McGill University 
have for this last two years endeavoured to assist 
the Undergraduate Student to secure employment 
both during the College Session and through the 
Summer Vacation. Any assistance which you can 
give us by offering opportunities for work for the 


summer months will be much appreciated, 


Address communications to 
STUDENTS’ COUNCIL »* 328 SHERBROOKE St. W. 


LANCASTER 71 4 I 
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COTTONS 


A Riels rey 
at any time 


For all members of the family, ailing or well. 

Serve at meals, between meals, or upon 

retiring. A nourishing, easily assimilated 

Food-Drink, quickly relieves faintness or 
hunger day or night. 


Are made from raw cotton selected 
by expert buyers at the plantation. 


This cotton is completely manufactured in 
our mills from the raw state to the yarns 
and cloths which are bleached, dyed, 
printed and finished in the many delight- 
ful ways in which ‘‘Cotton’’ is now used 
in our homes and by the various trades. 


Prepared at home in a minute by 
briskly stirring the powder in hot 
or cold water. No cooking. 


SAFE MILK AND DIET 


For Infants, Invalids, the Aged, 
Nursing Mothers, Children, etc. 


Ask for 


nad ent Horlick’s The Original 
Thus Avoiding Imitations 


All this is done in Canada by skilled 
Canadians and financed with Canadian 
capital. 


Dominion Textile @. 
Limited 
MONTREAL CANADA 
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PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


DEPARTMENT OF COLONIZATION, 
MINES AND FISHERIES 


BurEAU oF MINES 


AREA AND GEOLOGY OF QUEBEC 


The Province of Quebec is by far the largest of the Dominion of Canada. It com- 
prises over 600,000 square miles. Its extreme measurements are 1,200 North and South, 
900 miles East and West. 


Of this area over 90% is underlain by Precambrian rocks, which extend in an im- 
mense plateau, or shield, almost from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Hudson 
Strait. The other 10% is underlain by rocks of Paleozoic age which occupy the Southern 
part of the Province. This comprises the St. Lawrence lowlands and the Appalachian 
region, including the Gaspé peninsula. 


The Precambrian comprises the principal ore-bearing formations of North America. 
An impertect prospection of a comparatively small part of it in Quebec has revealed in 
these rocks the presence of deposits of gold, silver, iron, copper, zinc, lead, molybdenite, 
graphite, magnesite, mica, kaolin, feldspar. It is in the Precambrian plateau that are 
situated the rising mining camps of Western Quebec in the townships of Rouyn, Duprat, 
Boischatel, Dufresnoy, Montbray, Desmeloizes, Cléricy, Cadillac, and others. 


The Paleozoic rocks of the Appalachian region and of the St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
mostly limestones, shales, sandstone and schists, in thick beds, penetrated and cut by 
numerous massifs, necks and dykes of intrusive rocks, both acid and basic. The Sedi- 
mentary rocks yield building stone, brick shales, lime, slate, and the igneous rocks 
have given rise to the formation of important deposits of asbestos, chrome, zinc, lead 


and copper, many of which are mined. The asbestos mines of the Province yield annu- 
ally for $10,000,000 of this’ mineral. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION 


The growth of the mining industry in the Province of Quebec is very apparent by a 
comparison of the annual figures of production for the last twenty-nine years: 


PROG « aia EES FO ie | ee Sine) 57 ae } 1,673,337 
EG 2 hee We ness Need beck ai eee 7H ay 2 = 3 
Roe eee ere IN ee 5,458,998 
NG oe Pree NT er aly 13,119,811 
1918 aS ee eS Meas, , SB ak. ako oe 18,707,762 
set Oo SSB Fi A ae | i rn ad reer ae 21,320,314 
PE ng ok 1) SRS 25,750,463 


| fir Quebec, will give all information available on mines, 
mineral resources, mining law of the Province, on application to: 


HONOURABLE Jace PERRAULT 
Minister of Colonization, Mines and Fisheries, 


QuEBEC, CANADA. 
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Wilbert H. Howard 
Linton H. Ballantyne 
Lionel A. Forsyt 
Eldridge Cate 

C. Russell McKenzie 
Paul Gauthier 

J. Leigh Bishop 


Albert J. Brown, K.C. 

George H. Montgomery, K. C. 
Robert C. McMichael, K.C. 
Warwick F. Chipman, K.C. 
Frank B. Common 

Orville S. Tyndale, K.C. 
Thomas R. Ker, K.C. 


BROWN, MONTGOMERY & McMICHAEL 


ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


CABLE ADDRESS © JONHALL’ 


Canadian Pacific Express Building, Montreal 


HON. GEO. G. FOSTER, K.C. JOHN T. HACKETT, K.C. 
EDSON G. PLACE, K.C. HENRY R. MULVENA 


F. WINFIELD HACKETT GEO. B. FOSTER 
F. RAYMOND HANNEN 


Foster, Place, Hackett, Mulvena, 
Hackett & Foster 
Advocates and Barristers 
TELEPHONES MAIN 4997 


Cass Appreas 
“ARCFOST” 4998 
i) ae 4999 


Royal Insurance Building 


2 Place d’Armes MONTREAL 





Eaxser E. Vironp, «x.c. H. S. Vironp, x.c. 


Vipond & Vipond 


Advocates, Barristers and Solicitors 


Transportation Building, 120 St. James Street 





MontTREAL 
GEO. R. PROWSE RANGE CO. 
Wie LIMITED 


High Class RANGES 7 GAS STOVES 


REFRIGERATORS 7 FILTERS 
COOKING & SERVING APPARATUS 


FOR FAMILIES, INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS 
RAILWAYS ANDSTEAMSHIPS 


er 
Text Lan. 3194-3195 


2025 University Street 


McDOUGALL & COWANS 


Members of Montreal Stock Exchange 
Members of Montreal Curb Market 


MonrTREAL 


130 St. James Street, Montreal 


Halifax; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec; 
osieees Offces| Gtawna: Toronto; Winnipeg 


CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRBS 


Telephones Main 6814, 6815, 6816, 6817 
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Meredith, Holden, Heward & Holden 


Barristers and Soltcstors 


205 St. James Street, Montreal 


A. R. Holden, K.C. 
R. C. Holden, Jr. 
C. T. Ballantyne 


F. E. Meredith, K.C., LL.D. 
C. G. Heward, K.C. 


P. P. Hutchison 
W.C. J. Meredith 


T. B. Hengy 


Joun W. Cook, k.c. 
W. C. Nicno.eon 


Arian A. Maces, k.c. 
Hucu E. O’ DonneEtu 


Cook and Magee 


Advocates, Barristers, etc. 


Capris Appress “Macs” 
Western Union Code 


Royal Insurance Building, Montreal 4 


Aime Georrrion, K.C. J. Avex. Paup’somuen K.C. 
hei! 


Geoffrion & Prud’ homme 


Advocates, Barristers, Oc. 


Canis Apprjsss “Grorraion”™ 


Puoxe: MAIN 0009-0010 
Western Union Code 4 


112 St. James Street, Montreal 


J. A. MANN, K.C. Cc. G. MACKINNON, K.C. 


MANN & MACKINNON 
Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 


1, 4234 
Telephones HArbour { 4234 


CaBLe ApDDRESS 
**MANKIN” 


Transportation Building, 120 St. James Street 
MoNTREAL 





Phones: LANCASTER 7137, 7138, 7139, 6612 


Henry Gatehouse & Son 


Dealers and Importers of 


FISH, OYSTERS, GAME, POULTRY, 
EGGS and VEGETABLES 


348 Dorchester Street West MONTREAL 
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Visit Jasper National Park, the Alpine 
paradise of the Canadian Rockies. 5,300 
square miles of scenic grandeur, includ- 
ing many of the highest peaks of this 
famous mountain region. 


Here, you can enjoy many and varied 
recreations. Mountain climbing with 
Swiss guides. Golf on an 18-hole course, 
and in a most magnificent setting. 
Glorious hours of trail riding or hiking 
through scented forests, past lake and 
roaring torrent. Motoring on the finest 


of mountain roads, including the scenic 
Athabaska Valley drive to Mount Edith 
Cavell. Unsurpassed bathing in outdoor 


heated pool, and boating on beautiful 
Lac Beauvert. 


At Jasper Park Lodge you revel in a 
pleasing relaxation of formality. Ac- 
commodation for 500 guests. Rates 
$7.50 a day up, American Plan. Open 
May 21st to September 30th. Jasper Golf 
Weck, September 8th to September 15th. 


Descriptive booklet and full information from any Canadian National Railways Agent. 


LANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


More Canadian Publicity. 


Since our last issue, in which we quoted a letter from a Mr. G. E. O. 
Knight, of Toronto, he has again written to the London New Statesman, putt- 
ing more of his Canadian views on record. They were more interesting, 
perhaps more to the point than his first effort, but his fundamental principles 
remained the same. We learn that he is a journalist whose specialty is “ im- 
pressions '"—another type of what W. H. Hudson called “‘a traveller in little 
things’’—and whose weakness is an inability to grasp concrete facts and 
figures. Thus, while we may admire his verve, some would, of course, say 
nerve, we are bound to query his statistics. 


The letter from Mr. E. Forsey, in this issue, introduces us to another 
critic of Canada. Mr. Forsey rightly points out some of his excesses 
and derides his self-contradictions. But, as we read the extracts from Mr. 
Warren's book, we felt many an uncomfortable twinge: the gouty sensation 
of hearing home truths. It only confirms Mr. Warren's charges of ‘bluff,’ 
for example, to read the salvos of superlatives that greet every Canadian 
poetaster who publishes a volume of verse. We are being Americanized. 
And there is rather less than more liberal thinking on such matters as educa- 
tion and religion than—in some other countries, shall we say. 


These things are being repeated heatedly and even despairingly in all 
corners of the Dominion. If superficial judges like Messrs. Knight & Warren 
come from outside and say them too, we can hardly be surprised. But it is 
also right that they should stir to answer, more careful thinkers, and Cana- 
dians, like Mr. Forsey. For the sting in these ‘‘lorgnette criticisms’’ comes 
from our knowledge that their authors know nothing else but what they 
call squeeze into 400 pages or so. They are perfectly oblivious to the efforts 


that their victims are making on their own account, and would far rather be 
scathing than fair. 


The Status of Women in Quebec. 


Law and money are probably the most universal and potent ingredients 
n our lives, and perhaps for that reason remain the true mysteries of our 
civilization. The article on The Status of Women in the Province of Quebec 
will possibly give some colour to this as far as law is concerned, but we hope 
that it will also serve to uncover some of the superficial facts bearing on this 
much discussed topic. It should be of interest to Canadians in other provinces 
as well as Quebec, for the differences within our federation are of even greater 


concern than our similarities. It also has it ibuti 
Ss contribution to make to those in 
search of the humours of the law. 


To those who read this article w; Pe 
¢ with the critical eves r, we 
would say that it has been written f, yes of the lawyer, 
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Mr. L. C. M. S. Amery’s Visit to Canada. 


The trans-Canada trip of the Secretary of State for the Dominions received 
abundant publicity from the start, so that there should be no doubt in the 
Canadian mind of what he came for and how he wished to go about getting 
it. But it is, nevertheless, difficult to gauge the real effect of Mr. Amery’s 
torrents of speech—for he spoke everywhere with the enormous industry for 
which he is noted. He is not an inspiring orator, his presence is unimpressive, 
and he creates in public a curiously unsympathetic atmosphere. As to his 
ideas, at least two students of economics managed to find exactly opposite 
meanings in his appeal for ‘‘world-trade’’ within the Empire. One attacked 
him for his anti-protectionism, the other strongly repudiated the impeach- 
ment. Which seems to amount to this, that Mr. Amery’s speeches probably 
did no more than stir up his hearers and readers to reaffirm their own con- 
victions more steadfastly than before. 


But, apart from his tariff economics, Mr. Amery is an interesting member 
of the Baldwin cabinet. He is a constant reminder of at least two former 
British statesmen: Benjamin Disraeli and Joseph Chamberlain. He has the 
somewhat stark imperialistic passions of the former and the Birmingham 
commercial realism of the latter. Half-Jewish by birth, he has the rich im- 
agination of that race, and it plays vivaciously on the picture of a globe- 
circling empire, bound together by trade agreements and the Crown—com- 
bining prosperity and sentiment, as has been said—and standing four square 
to all the winds that may blow from other quarters. 


The conception has much grandeur about it. But surely it belongs to the 
old days. Behind it all looms the large navy and the potential battalions of 
Dominion and Colony: it is aggressive in manner; it scarcely veils certain 
commonplace and intensely strong hatreds. It is, therefore, out of harmony 
with every agency that is now striving to promote peace, and with none more 
clearly, it would seem, than Mr. Amery’s own government. For that govern- 
ment (perhaps Mr. Amery’s absence from the cabinet accounts for this) has 
again cut its naval estimates, and this time with dramatic severity. 


There is, of course, no question of Mr. Amery’s sincerity. It is, indeed, 
that of a minor prophet. But his cause, his formula, perhaps, would be better, 
is more a relic than a portent. (It is remarkable, for example, how many 
younger Canadians disagree with him.) Asa relic, therefore, it is somewhat 
solitary, a faintly pathetic, gently receding outline, like the figure of Charlie 
Chaplin leaving the screen. 


For Canadian Forests. 


The truly remarkable thing about the recent Annual Report of the Cana- 
dian Forestry Association is not the interest that more and more people are 
taking in its work, year by year—though that is remarkable enough—but the 
peculiarly effective methods by which the Association works. Mere intel- 
ectual education knows nothing like it. Yet the Forestry Association is 
essentially an educational organization. With a small staff, it has enlisted 
the exuberant support of ‘‘schools, associations, clubs,’’ and editors from all 
over the country. By means of films, lectures, articles, and exhibitions, the 
vital importance of preserving and planting forests is being driven home every- 
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where. No hamlet is too small, no individual too obscure, to attract the 
pertinacious attention of these zealous foresters. 


In British Columbia, which holds half Canada’s softwood supply, it was 
the forestry exhibit that won the gold medal Certificate of Special Merit at 
the Vancouver Exhibition. On the prairies ‘‘a great growth in tree planting 
is recorded every year, and the old-time inertia of the homesteader and the 
Municipal Council and School Board,’’ is vanishing. In 10,000 schools, 
Forestry Association Educational material is a regular part of the week's 
work, while for general readers, two magazines, one in French, the other in 
English, are steadily extending their circulation. 


These are some only of the activities of the C. F. A. Its report in full isa 
striking example of the compelling force of zeal combined with intelligence. 


Socialism and Medicine. 


Socialism is still a disreputable ism in Canada. It has not yet received 
enough scientific examination, nor enlisted enough sober authority on its 
side to warrant notice from those whose destiny it is to be led—in spite of 
themselves. And there is another barrier to the growth of a reasonable and 
national socialism, and that is the federal character of our state. Socialism is 
cramped by provincial separateness on such questions as education, medicine, 
and law, and it will be long, we imagine, before we see a Socialist party or 
group at Ottawa that is worth the steel of either of the traditional parties, 
for these reasons. 


But efforts at socialistic thinking and action appear here and there. In the 
Canadian notes of a recent issue of the British Medical Journal, there is an inter- 
esting reference to the pioneer venture of Alberta in regard to sexual steriliza- 
tion. The government board—to be appointed by order-in-council—will 
function only in mental hospitals, and thus the measure will not reach many 
feeble-minded who are not inmates of such hospitals, and some criticism has 
been made on this point. But the principle is one which will not be ac- 
cepted everywhere in Canada, and how far it will extend in other provincial 
legislation is another question. Its answer will in part mark the growth of 
socialistic thinking. 


Medical men are considerably exercised over two other instances of State 
medicine in Alberta and Saskatchewan. In Alberta, a travelling clinic has 
for some years been operating in outlying districts where medical men are 
few, and distances are enormous. The same clinic is now charged with enter- 
ing sections where doctors are available and where its work (confined to 
schools) tends to interfere with established Ptactitioners. Furthermore, it is 
said, serious consequences, such as hemorrhage, have followed whee the 
clinic has not taken proper care of its patients after initial treatment. 

. cee : —h Situation has arisen. Salaried medical officers 

ave been appointed by the Province to cover certain g 
parently, have encroached on the private practitioner coun a onuniee 
palities. Doctors have protested against the fact and principle of the thing, 


while in reply, public spokesmen have plead d 
attendance: | p ed the excessive cost of medical 
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We do not wish to pass judgment of any kind on either case. We refer to 
them simply as important symptoms, and confine ourselves to this platitu- 
dinous position, that unless people realize their importance now, when they 
ate comparatively small, grave conflict may follow later when they have 


passed the symptomatic stage. 


Student Activities. 

‘The McGill Red and White Revue has become one of Montreal's recog- 
nized amateur theatrical productions, and as a college activity ranks second 
only to football.’’ 

This naive conclusion to a newspaper notice is as frank a statement of the 
truth about a University as could be wished. Efforts are still made by staffs 


and some small fraction of the undergraduates to keep up ancient and illus- 
trious illusions, and to work in and for the University as an institution sacred 


to learning and thought, but clearly they are living in a dead past. 
It is interesting to learn that the occupation of stadium seats four or five 
times each fall is the ‘first’ college activity. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Mr. G. Boucnarp is Member of Parliament for Kamouraska. He has long been closely 
connected with the agriculture and farming life of the province of Quebec. 


Dr. W. B. Howztt—a graduate of McGill University in medicine—is already well 
known as a contributor to our columns. 
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THE WORK OF WOMEN 
ON THE FARM 


By GzorGcses BoucHarD 


VERY attentive observer of the modern agricultural movement can be 
IK compelled to admit that the sphere of activity of women has been more 

modified and more revolutionized than has that of men. We men have im- 
agined that alone we could solve the rural problem, but perhaps we have 
neglected the wellknown saying that the housewife is the most valuable asset 
of the farm, and we have concerned ourselves almost exclusively with questions 
of farming methods, markets, etc. 


When I think of the number of those who have left the country-side, when 
I pass a deserted farmhouse, I think of the housewife, whose influence has been 
too often under-estimated, and of the Serbian proverb which states that the 
housewife, and not stones, constitutes the real foundation of the home. 


After a hasty backward glance at the hearths of our country-side of past 
times, and an equally rapid look at the present, I will endeavour to outline 
some practical suggestions for the future. 


THE FARM WOMEN OF THE PAST 


Let us go back thirty years, to the end of the last century, and glance at 
the situation existing in our rural home. 

The farmhouse was truly the family workshop, the humming hive, the 
disappearance of which has, with reason, alarmed modern economists. 


Before conducting you into the interior of the farmhouse, it will not be 
out of place to tarry for a few moments beside the hedgerow and watch with 
interest those scattered groups of farmers’ wives and | Re: who, in the 


note of mechanical progress, have been driven almost entirely from the 
elds. 


The May sunshine has awakened all nature, and the time has come to 
plant potatoes. Bent over the furrows, two farm women plant the tubers with 


regularity and grace. The mechanical planter of today has replaced this 
gtaceful motion and has effaced an attractive silhouette. 


It is in haying time that the aspect of the fields becomes especially at- 
tractive. Against the background of verdure and sweet smelling wild flowers, 
you would see the farmer’s wife with a wooden fork in het hand shaking and 
spreading the hay laid low by the scythe. 

Her head is covered with a sun bonnet of brilliant colours, or with a large 
straw hat, bent over the ears and fastened with pink strings. Her feet trip 
across new mown fields which are almost as smooth as a carpet. Her active 
arms lift the hay which gives moisture and scent to the air. 7 

All the household has been mobilised in the fields for 
even to the last little one who sleeps in the shadow of a 
meals. The work is continued eS 


hay-making time, 
hay cock between 
er a leaden sun, until the church bell 
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sends across the country-side the notes of its pious noon-day angelus. The 
women bend their heads reverently, and afterwards assemble under a 
shelter of branches covered with hay to eat their rustic dinner. The meal 
is served on a table-cloth of hay, and full justice is quickly done to the frugal 
meal. The tongues loosen without effort, which is quite natural, and add the 
notes of a happy conversation to this charming picture of rural life. Work 
is renewed. Rakes in hand, two women rake towards the cart the hay which 
furls in light sweet-smelling waves. On the load of hay, which grows 
gradually higher, another woman standing upright receives the forkfulls 
which come up rapidly, or holds tightly to the ladder-like front of the 
hay-rack, as the cart jolts across the gutters and ruts. 


When the sun lights up the summits of the mountains with its dying rays, 
the women work with fork and rake around the hay cocks, of which the 
graceful tops will afterwards defy the rain. 

Later in the season, you will find the farm girl, reaping-hook in hand, 
opening a wide path through the long stalks of the wheatfield. Her fair hair 
harmonizes with the golden ears of wheat and the picturesque colours of her 
head-dress make her appear like a flower—the prettiest of all human flowers— 
at the end of each strip opened up by the reap-hook. Like a swimmer in golden 
waves, she extends her arms without ceasing. 

Another day, in the yellow stubble, she shows herself in most graceful 
movements. By armfuls, she gathers the wheat which has lain ripening in 
rows during the past few days and binds it into sheaves. Pressed with such 
tenderness against the hearts of our farm women, the wheat can afterwards 
be made into worthy bread of which a loaf is never sliced without making 
the sign of the cross over it. 

At the end of the harvest, when the happy farm women dance around the 
‘‘big sheaf’’ (it was a custom in rural Quebec to make the last sheaf a huge 
one), they show very plainly that the work has not exhausted the source of 
their energies. 

Wending their way homeward, what inspiration it affords them to see 
those golden sheaves stretching in rows towards the horizon, and giving 
almost the appearance of symmetrical ranks of graceful fair-haired women 
keeping watch and ward over the harvest fields. 

The preparation of the flax is worth a minute’s notice. A dozen girls and 
boys shake the flax brake in unison by the glimmer of a fire which sends forth 
a gentle warmth into the chill autumn air. 

Each one crushes the flax the better as she thinks of the fine linen for the 
trousseau which will ultimately crown her efforts. 


* * * 


Let us now enter the house, passing through the dairy. 

Modern science may have proclaimed its success, and the perfecting of 
the equipment may have advantageously modified the economic conditions, 
yet some dairies of our grandmothers will still successfully challenge the most 
modern ones, as it is still in the dairies of certain farms in Normandy Cssigny ) 
which provide the butter most 2 gee on the Paris market. Nothing 
will be able to efface from many palates and nostrils the impression of the good 
butter of bygone days. 
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Let us now pass to the kitchen on a winter day. Outdoors the snow whirls, 
while the howling wind shakes doors and shutters. The three-decker stove 
victoriously overcomes the menacing cold. As toa kindly friend, new arrivals 
stretch their hands towards the stove. 

The winter, which puts a stop to outside work, — together near the 
fire the family which during the summer has been scattered amidst the furrows 
and the stubble. A different activity now reigns. To the rhythmical noise of 
the flail which comes from outside replies indoors the purring of the spinning 
wheel and skein-holder and the staccato sounds of the loom. A few baby’s 
cries, followed by repeated rockings of the cradle (on which the rockers have 
been flattened by long use), break at intervals the monotony of the domestic 
tools. 


The mother, who has none of the harshness of a factory forewoman, directs 
the work, while singing to her children snatches from her immense stock of 
Canadian songs. One of the girls takes one by one the wheat straws which are 
soaking in a trough and plaits them for a hat, while another is learning to 
spin. 

All are preparing the trousseaux which will be as durable as the tenderness 
of their rustic hearts and the candour of their ingenuous souls. These are the 
domestic arts in their fullest development. It is a scene of gaiety, of work, of 
song and of happiness. The children try to make little bobbins (trémes) or 
wind the wool, while the youngest tot unwinds the ball of wool of the grand- 
mother who sits beside the stove knitting rapidly and talking tenderly of old 
times. .. Above the crib, the crucifix and the picture of the Holy Family 
complete the pious scene. Seeming to dream in their old frames made of 
shells, the faces of the ancestors appear to brighten at the sight of those who 
continue their work. 


Twilight falls, and a small smoky lamp gives but a feeble light which 
fails to disperse the shadows from the corners of the kitchen. The supper 
table, surrounded by workers of both sexes, presents a sight which is seldom 
seen today. 


. During the evening, the dishes having been washed, work is resumed. 
The ——s wheel hums in its corner, the darning needle moves rapidly in 
the skilful fingers of the daughter of the house who is doing the mending 
and a child holds at the end of his half-outstretched arms a skein of wool 
which the grandfather slowly winds into a ball. Neighbours arrive tongues 
begin to wag, and the social life recommences while the father builds up the 
fire by putting on his best log of hard maple. The reddening sides of the old 
stove send out a warmth which spreads throughout the room. and Catherine's 
scarlet cheeks set on fire the heart of Peter who bids fair to ask for her heart 
and hand in the near future. 


The big clock, with works of wood, strikes ten, and this marks the end of 
the evening. The visitors leave this happy refuge with regret and plunge into 
the winter night. As says Ch. Géniaux (‘‘Vieille France qui s’en va'’): 
“Unlike the evenings passed together in the cities, which are almost entirely 
parties of eee or of games, the evenings of the country folks are composed 
of work, divided at times by periods of recreation, when they eat and drink... 
The law of work pursues the people of the country-side even until the winter 
night arrives. | 
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We, the younger ones, were invited to go to bed shortly after supper, not 
without forgetting to say et at our mother’s knee, which, as says 
Lamartine, will be our family altar for some time to come. 


THE FARM WOMEN OF OUR DAY 


We turn with regret from this scene of the past, so filled with poetry and 
inspiration, in order to regard present-day conditions, and in the words of 
the poet: 

“A memory fond for the past and its scope 
Work for the present, the future our hope.’ 


If our grandmothers could return to earth, how they would find themselves 
lost under existing conditions. They would see many more stockings of silk 
than those made of wool, more pianos than spinning wheels, and they would 
find, so I read recently in a financial review of Montreal, that ‘‘the most active 
needle, in a modern home, is too often the needle of the phonograph.’ We 
are getting further and further away from the epitaph of the Roman house- 
wife: ‘‘She stays at home and spins the wool.’ “How many women of 
today,’ says Henry Bordeaux, ‘‘prefer a ring to a chemisette'! 


Where one would see in by-gone days, the rosy or sun-tanned cheeks bent 
over the golden stubble, over the home-made linen or the strips of ‘‘cata- 
lognes,’’ one sees, too often today, faces which have become pale through 
poring over mail order catalogues. 


Notwithstanding these somewhat pessimistic reflections, the women of 
today must not be blamed too much. Are they not the victims of a too rapid 
change in the economic life, and are they not submitting to conditions which 
are being imposed upon them by circumstances? The sphere of activity of 
the farm woman has been narrowed suddenly by the rapid invasion of modern 
machinery. We have seen farm implements, such as the potato planter, the 
cultivator, the mowing machine, the mechanical rake, the hay-making 
machine and the harvesting machine, gradually substituted for women's 
manual labour. It is unnecessary to state that the poetical aspect of farm work 
has been diminished and the graceful movements have ceased to decorate 
our fertile fields. But what weight have sentimental reflections against 
economic necessities? Machinery, while multiplying the force, has reduced 
the number of hands applied to the cultivation of, the soil, and women 
have disappeared from the fields, while men, as is natural, have applied 
themselves to the use of the machines. 


Nevertheless, in our farmhouses the spinning wheel, the skein holder and 
the winding reel. have not completely ceased to turn and the harmonious 
noise of the loom has not been entirely lost. But what a slowing down in 
their activity. 

Barely a quarter of our farm homes of today can show these old-time 
machines in active use. 

In some places, as in the county of Kamouraska, the domestic in- 
dustries of the past still exist in nearly half the homes. I remember with 
emotion having seen, last summer, wool sliding in thin skeins from the hands 
of the wife of the provincial member, Mr. Ner¢te Morin, to be swallowed 
eagerly by the bobbin of the spinning-wheel. 
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The Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux, Speaker of the House of Commons, who is 
not indifferent to any manifestation of national activity, spoke to me with 
admiration mixed with emotion of the country women of Murray Bay and 
Gaspé who make for enchanted tourists very valuable home-made fabrics. _ 

Coming, as a large number of them do, from the counties of Charlevoix, 
Kamouraska and its environs, the farm women of the land of Maria Chap- 
delaine have kept alive with an admirable fidelity the home industries of 
our grandmothers. 

In the 352 homes which I visited in order to appraise the damages caused 
by the artificial raising of the level of Lake St. John, I almost always saw a 
spinning-wheel in use and the children clothed in home-made flannel. I was 
myself proud to wear a flannel shirt bought at St. Félicien from an old lady 
who was nearly eighty years of age. 

Quebec is perhaps the only province in Canada where the manufacturers 
of spinning-wheels do a prosperous business. Whilst elsewhere spinning- 
wheels find their way into the museums and antique furniture shops, or are 
used by children as toys, in our homes they are still useful articles of production. 

Nevertheless, bur on the force of tradition and even with the virtues and 
domestic energies of our farm women, the handicrafts of olden times are 
gradually being abandoned. The wheel of progress continues to crush the 
small working tools which constituted the honour, the fertility and the 
stability of our rural homes. 3 

Any attempt to restore farm life on the same foundations as in the past 
would be like wasting one’s time in useless complaints. One would try in 
vain to resurrect, with their old-time character, the reaping hooks, the 
distaffs and the old spinning-wheel, condemned to forgetfulness in the 
corners of the attics, together with the crinoline of other days. The farm 
woman, frustrated in her work, finds herself at a loss when facing modern 
conditions of life. She feels herself powerless to swim against the rapid 
tide of cityward migration. Modern life, in withdrawing the farm woman 
from the fields, in drying up, as one might say, the source of her activity in 
the family workshop, has created a new situation which must be faced at any 
cost. Do not think,’ said a farmer of My county to me one day, ‘'that 
the country people wish to leave the land. They leave it when they are 


forced to by necessity, and with many regrets. The great cause of the rural 
exodus is the farm women. 


_. Recent events,’’ writes Nelly Melin (Le Correspondant, 10-10-20, p. 56); 
have proved that it is easier for a woman to direct a farm during the absence 

of her husband than it is for him to do without feminine help.”’ 

___ Is there reason to believe that the farm woman of today should play a less 

important rdle in country life than in past times? 


We have spoken of the women on the farm of the past and also of present, 
let us now turn to | 


THE WOMEN ON THE FARM IN THE FUTURE 


It is not my intention to linger over all the aspects of the present farming 


uestion, nor to enumerate the causes which are responsible for a certain 
epression amongst the farming class. 


The moralists may find there a weakening of the Christian spirit, an im- 


moderate and contagious desire for comforts, for pleasure and a display of 
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luxury, strangely contrasting with the simple life of our forefathers. Certain 
laudatores temporis actt mourn over the changes in the habits of our rural folk 
and advocate the return to the simple life of the past. 


No doubt these are important factors, but what strikes me especially, 
is the economic reason—the withdrawal of the female help from the fons and 
the disorganization of the family workshop. . . In fact, the work which was 
carried on years ago in the home had to be for the most part discontinued on 
account of the unrestricted competition of larger industries. Who can 
maintain that the manufacture of certain tissues, for instance, homespun 
cloth, can be carried on in competition with manufacturers who sell us 
similar goods at relatively low prices? 


No doubt we must submit ourselves to the change wrought by modern 
progress without, however, losing sight of the necessity of a family work- 
shop; a tradition handed down to us, and which was the rule in the past and 
must be so for the future. 


Let us then face the problem as it presents itself to the mind of every person 
who thinks, in order to arrive at a solution. 


We must at all cost maintain an unfaltering equilibrium between the 
population of cities and that of the country in order not to compromise our 
national security. 


Women must take an active part in this movement of restoration of our 
rural life in order to insure its success. And what is sure and certain is that, 
if women remain in the countryside men will not desert it. 


What is needed to keep women on the farm is not only to ae the beauties 
of rustic life or have them in ecstasy at the sight of a beautiful sunset; what is 
needed is not to keep on reproaching them every minute for having put aside 
the little woollen shawl, hood, or grandmother’s chignon, to bedeck them- 
selves in a more modern way; what is needed is not to prevent the young 
modern girl from being up-to-date; what is needed is to find the means of 
giving to the ten dexterous and dainty fingers of our young country girls 
profitable work. 


The rule for the future can be summed up as follows: Facilitate, by render- 
ing less routine-like, more profitable and agreeable, all branches of farming 
and domestic industry which are in keeping with the spirit of the women on 
the farm; reestablish the handicrafts in the home, increase the family work- 
shops, encourage the small farming industries which are within reach of the 
woman and we shall soon see our hamlets buzzing again with life and activity. 
The young modern girl cannot be satisfied with the routine-like work 
which is unprofitable, and performed unwillingly it hinders her initiative and 
desire for progress. Develop an industry which will allow young women 
on the farm to live with their families and their inclination to emigrate will 
soon disappear. 


I wish it, however, to be known that my remarks do not apply to the 
mother of a family or to the housekeeper who can hardly suffice to her task. 
The wife, who, as the Bible says, ‘‘must prepare the food, look after the 
clothes and keep up in the home the fire which kindles the soul and heart 
has a much higher mission. She must make the farm attractive so as to keep 
Sand at home. The part taken by woman in preserving home life 1s 
sublime. 
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The problem dealing with farming industries and domestic trades which 
suit women most should be considered as a whole and not limited to a few 
empirical methods or rules... . 

One claims that the hen which lays golden eggs will save the world, 
another places faith in the old spinning-wheel or the old distaff of our grand- 
mothers; again, another praises the merits of preserving the garden products 
as if that were the only thing in the world... People have been so often 
caught by such exaggerations, that at the first check they give up the game. 

There is nothing easy in farming, neither 1s there in home industries. To » 
succeed one must have a good training, a certain skillfulness and a persever- 
ance which does not capitulate at the very first set-back. Let us always bear 
in mind that ‘‘what is worth doing is worth doing well.’ Montaigne says: 
“It 1s better to have a well balanced head than a large one.”’... That is the 
disposition one must have to succeed. 

Before broaching the subject of the arts in vogue in our rural homes, may 
I be allowed to glance rapidly over those industries which are more intimately 
connected with the temperament of women and, therefore, the most capable 
of improving the family budget? 

Farming offers a profitable field to any one who wishes to take it up 
seriously. With about twenty bee-hives a woman on the farm can secure a 
yearly income of a few hundred dollars without in any way interfering unduly 
with her household and various other domestic duties. 


Bear in mind that $200 earned in the family while not neglecting house- 
hold duties is worth more in the long run than a $1,000 salary in the city 
to a person who must not only pay his board, but also contribute largely to 
a great many frivolities which too often are an integral part of city life. I 
do not recollect who compared the French rural home to a bee-hive of which 
the farmer’s wife was the bee. Well! Let us endeavour to have the Canadian 
family emulate this example. 


After the bees the hens have priority. .. I speak of those which precede 
the dawn and ignore the setting sun. They are interesting bipeds and give 
good returns for the care we take of them. After all, a hundred fowls can 
make quite an improvement in the family budget. A flock of twenty-five 
hens and seventy-five pullets can add to the farm a revenue of $200 per year. 
Let me but mention the case of Miss Leconte of Princeville, who with 
fifty-two hens having each laid on an average of 141 eggs during the year 
1923-24, turned over a clear profit of almost $300. Forty hens owned by Miss 
Bérubé of St. Donat gave a clear profit of nearly $100 during the year 1924-25. 
The flock of hens of Miss R. J. Knight of Bube, P.A., which laid on an 
avetage of 195 eggs each, shows us clearly what can be done with a good 


system. I could cite a great number of instances in support of this assertion 
if I were called upon to do so. 


Owing to the care and the continuous attention needed, poultry breeding 
would better succeed if it were left to women rather than to men. It isa 


custom, in Lorraine, to say: ‘‘Hens lay through their beak... _ Therefore, 
let us feed them well and they will repay us a hundredfold. Let us bear in 
mind that the best laying powder . . . isa good rooster. The rooster alone 


has more influence for the improvement of a flock of layers than fifteen hens put 
together. Let the women not think it below their dj gnity to devote their time 
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to poultry. To convince oneself of this fact, one has but to turn to page 370 of 
the “Semaine Sociale de Renne,’’ 1924 report: ‘‘The higher a woman ranks 
either through natural gifts or through education, the higher she rises by 
devoting herself to all that moves within the gates of the farm. . .”’ 


The poultry-yard never lowered one’s dignity; as an instance, Francoise 
d'Aubigné, who was a keeper of geese in her childhood, became Madame de 
Maintenon and almost Queen of France. Without offering her a crown, I 
can safely say that the young lady who chooses to become a farmer's wife 
will be looked upon as queen of the village, and will draw upon herself not 
only the esteem of her husband, but that of the country folks who will see 
her at the work she has uplifted and think more highly of it by the example 
she has set. | 


How many other farm activities could keep the farmer's wife profitably 
occupied. The growing of small fruit together with gardening, comple- 
mented by the rn of fruit, may turn to better advantage the economic 


conditions of a farm, and afford a most agreeable occupation to women on the 
land. 


Let us now, before closing, consider the so-called home industries. 
Let us in the same breath banish the idea of reviving in their old forms 
all the home industries of the past. We must, today, not only direct our 
efforts to producing the articles necessary to the household, but also the 
articles that trade can absorb. With more up-to-date handicrafts, a more 
technical education and experience, the woman on the farm will modernize 
her work, will be able to keep up-to-date in fashion, and supply the present 
market. 


“The all powerful influence of the women,’’ Zeys says, ‘‘would 
bring back as with a magic wand the immobilised handicrafts, which, directed 
with taste and intelligence, would distribute prosperity throughout the 
country districts."’ 


We may recall what took place in Serbia, as recently stated in a 
lecture given by the Serbian Consul, Mr. Antoine V. Seferovitch, at the 
Montreal Technical School: ‘“‘The domestic industries,’’ said the lecturer, 
which are the treasure of every nation, have opened up to our people a new 
source of prosperity. When the harvest is finished the work in the house 
begins. The future bride prepares her trousseau several years beforehand. 
The women carry on fancy work and the men work in the bush. They chat, 
they enjoy themselves and laugh.”’ : 


To assure their permanency and stability the small domestic industries 
should be devciotel particularly with a view to the production of artistic 
fabrics, ornamental objects or articles which may be considered more as 
luxuries. These products are in great demand in the cities and form already an 
important item of trade with our neighbours, the American tourists, who wish 
to take home with them as souvenirs things which are typically Canadian. 


If you wish to assure demand for the sale of these products, visit the 
Foyer du Vieux Quebec’’, where the farmers’ wives clubs send their products 
to be sold during the tourist season. I myself have seen articles amounting in 
value to over a hundred dollars disposed of in a few minutes. In Montreal 
the initiative of the Handicrafts Guild has done much to develop the domestic 
arts and, furthermore, large departmental stores have these products for sale. 
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No one could deny the splendid effort which has been made in this connection 
by our public authorities, and by our Provincial Department of Agriculture in 

atticular. The establishment of domestic science schools, the formation of 
ee women clubs, the organization of a Provincial Domestic Science 
Division, and the attention given to the domestic handicrafts at our large 
exhibitions resulted in a noteworthy awakening. 


The Dominion Experimental Farms are actually giving a great impulse to 
flax growing, not only by making a selection of the most satisfactory varieties, 
but also by experimenting with mechanical systems of flax braking, suitable 
for the farmer. At Ste-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére there is a machine brake and 
scutcher which, worked by two men, accomplishes as much as a dozen men 
with an old time method. This machine also obviates the drying process 
which was a very delicate operation and which affected somewhatthe material. 


Over 400 farmers of the district took advantage of the opportunity offered 
by the Experimental Farm at Ste-Anne-de-la-Pocatiére to have their flax 
worked into fibre by machinery. This is an excellent improvement. 


In 1922, Mr. Porchet suggested the establishment of Institutions for 
advanced education in domestic science. ‘““These could act as Normal Schools 
and also as centres from which the domestic science teachers could obtain 
advice and information and where also they could at stated times be brought 
together for further advanced study in recent scientific discoveries and prac- 
tical methods in order to keep their students posted on these subjects. These 
higher institutions would particularly tend to fill the gap existing between 
purely scientific research as conducted in the laboratories of universities and 
their practical application which is confined to the personnel of the domestic 
science schools... .. (Rapport de M. Forchet, délégué du Gouv. Suisse 
IIle Congres de l’Enseign. Men. Paris 1922, p. 269). 


Here, in my opinion, is the Gordian Knot of the whole question. 


At the present time we have succeeded in the Province of Quebec, by 
means of lectures, domestic science schools of various grades and by the 
farmers’ wives clubs to develop a first-class organization for giving instruc- 
tion in domestic science. There only lacks a driving force, a superior organism 
to experiment in education and complete the work of developing arts among 
rural classes. There only lacks an institution which would be capable of out 
gathering together and appreciating at their true value the secrets of handi- 
crafts which are in danger of being buried in the graves of our grandmothers. 
There only lacks the consummate art of teachers and experts to indicate the 
best models as well as the best and most rapid working methods. 


The day we have in the Province a domestic scientific institution or higher 
grade technical school (which would be either a new organization or the 
transformation of an institution already existing), the domestic arts will make 


: gteat stride forward, and their development will not be limited to a few 
istricts. 


‘By her clear perception of things’’ (Zeys, 45), ‘inherent tenderness, 
sense of goodwill and charity, the woman is the natural bond which will help 
to revive the old traditions. Woman isa fortune,”’ says Michelet. ‘Every 


move of her creates, animates and embellish 
es the home. Sh Juxur 
a care and elegance out of a trifle.”’ ae y 
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Mr. Maline, former Minister of Agriculture of France, believes that it is 
especially through the medium of the women on the farm that it will be 
possible to prevent the rural exodus, the economic and moral consequences of 
which constitute one of the greatest social perils. May I further add with 
Jules Simon: ‘When you address yourself to a man it is an individual you 
instruct. When you address yourself to a woman you found a school.”’ 


In the home, that beloved centre where happiness reigns, the moral and 
social influence of a woman, and especially of a mother, is considerable, and 
it is chiefly upon her that the future and prosperity of the family depend. Ifa 
woman loves her home, her poultry yard, bee-hives, the fields and the flowers; 
in fact, rural life; if, furthermore she endeavours to re-establish the smaller 
domestie industries in their most perfected forms; if she takes an interest in all 
that goes on and all that is done on the farm, if, in a word, she remains there, 
neither husband nor children will forsake her. We are sure that Canadian 
women will not be behind-hand in following up and putting this idea into 
practice. If the women wish, they can keep the man on the farm. Healthy 
women raise healthy families and healthy families make strong nations. 


Do you wish to know,’’ says Henry Pereyve, ‘‘what really makes a 
nation? It is the hearts of the wives, sisters and fiancées. Give to a nation 
strong and courageous mothers, and the future welfare of that country is 
assured.’ 


If our rural grandmothers returned to this earth, they would reproach 
their grandchildren less for having bobbed their hair and shortened their 
skirts than for having forsaken those domestic handicrafts which contributed 
so much to assure the survival of the nation. They would reproach us for 
having stayed too long in their old routine-like methods of less fortunate 
days, and not having kept up-to-date in the development of the family work- 
shop. 


Electricity, which is now available throughout the country districts, the 
advance of mechanical science, the development of co-operation, and the 
needs of the market, make it our duty to improve our tools, our patterns, and 
our methods. Our grandmothers would do it, were they in our place. It is 
necessary then, at the present time, to consolidate the rural home life of 
which the foundations have been shaken by the commotions of modern 
times. It is necessary to rebuild the family workshop of an ideal type along 
the lines indicated by economists. It is necessary to regenerate and adapt to 
actual needs the old-time domestic industries, which will be not only sources 
of revenue, but also lessons in economy and apprenticeship for life. It is 
necessary for us to preserve for rural Quebec its old-time style and its 
distinctive aspect, which will make it before long, if it is not already, the 
most typical and picturesque corner of all America. 


May I add, that the traditionalism of our rural women is the most solid 
rampart against the invasion of anarchy, Bolshevism and other social evils. 
As says Goldsmith: 


‘But a bold peasantry, their country's pride = 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
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47HE LITTLE LAME BG@ 


By W. B. Howey 


partly believe the legend of the Pied Piper of Hamelin. The part I can’t 

believe is that about the little lame boy. I prefer to believe that he was 

playing by himself, oblivious of the other children who were playing 
games together around him, when the piper began to tell about the “joyous 
land”’ and its delights. The little lame boy listened unmoved to the piper’s 
story; he saw the other children troop off, an expression of relief came overt 
his earnest little face, and he turned round to go on playing. Out of a chip of 
wood, a twig and a squarish piece of paper, he had built a great ship with a 
mast and a sail, and was speeding her across a sheet of water, which was no 
puddle, but a great ocean. I suspect that when he grew up he went on playing 
games which did not appeal to the crowd. If the other children had not gone 
away, they would, as they grew older, have come to look upon him with 
suspicion, because he didn’t like what they liked, and to say that he was 
queer’. He would have developed into the kind of man who is to be found 
taking photographs of wild animals and birds instead of killing them as a 
sensible man would do; or in climbing up horrible steep places to see what is on 
top; or, perhaps at night, in the basement of his house, leaning over a bench, 
working at some mechanical contrivance. 


If you happen to be strolling along the quay at some little sea-port town 
you May see a grown-up edition of him, dressed in old clothes, sitting in a 
small sailing yacht, mending or polishing something. When he comes ashore 
observe him closely. You will find that his hair is in wild disorder, that 
there are freckles on his nose, and that there is a hole in the seat of his trousers 
through which a piece of his shirt is protruding. 


_ You must have something of the lame boy about you if you can find delight 
in the owning and sailing of boats. The children of the piper own boats 
sometimes, but they hire other people to sail them. They prefer to match 


their skill against a human competitor, and they don’t like doing things 
which make their hands rough. 2 of S081 ee 


If you go in for sailing you compete with one who has no regard for rules, 
and who is never twice in the same mood. One day he fails to turn up and 
there is no game. Another day he appears when you are preparing to go home 
and there is no time left, or, in one of his most spiteful humours, lures you 
forth into the play-ground, and, when he has got you some miles from home, 
he goes off to play somewhere else, leaving you to find your way back as best 
you can. He may put himself at your disposal, and, in the most agreeable 
manner in the world, conduct you wherever you wish to go. Next day he 
may be so rough and careless of the blows he inflicts that you ask yourself if 
it is worth while continuing to play with such a boisterous lout; then comes 
a day when he is plainly beside himself with tage, and will kill you if he gets 
the opportunity. You will do well then, if you are in harbour, to put down a 
second anchor, see that everything is snug, make sure that there is no vessel 
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to windward which may drag her anchor and drift down upon you, and then 
go below and let the beast how] until he is sick of it. 


His dress is as variable as his moods. Sometimes he comes arrayed in blue 
alone, or in brilliant blue and shining white; sometimes in a dull grey gown, 
but you cannot tell his zest to play by his garb. Always you must keep a wary 
eyeon him. In time you may learn to foretell his changes of humour, but you 
must study his face for years before you can do so. Especially beware of him 
when he comes up hurriedly in his dark grey, almost black, robe with his 
white turban on his head. Then, if you are wise, you will not only lower 
your sails, but furl them as well, and put the gaskets on. He will behave like 
a madman for a few minutes, and then go off laughing, leaving you to reckon 
up the damages—and pay for them. He shows his most ‘‘antic disposition’’ 
when, in midsummer, he comes upon the playing-ground by the north-west 
gate. On whichever tack you are he delights to head you off. If you run 
before him he is always on the lookout to catch hold of your boom and give it 
a tweak which sends it crashing over to the other side. But when he comes 
through this same door in the evening, arrayed in his mantle of dazzling gold 
and red, clear blue, light green, white and grey, he is the pleasantest playmate 
in the world and you forgive him all his past sins. He is his most capricious 
self when he exacts, or fails to exact, penalties from the careless player. An 
anchor, not properly made fast, slips overboard while you are sailing in a high 
wind, and is hauled on board again at no greater cost than some puffing and 
swearing. Another time, because for a moment there is a kink in your main- 
sheet, your boat capsizes as if a giant hand had been laid upon its sloping mast. 
Judge him for what he is, not in any one mood, but from week to week, and 
month to month, he is a royal opponent, and yachting might well be called 
the ‘‘sport of kings.’’ But you must deal fairly with him, you must have no 
auxiliary engine in your boat to enable you to evade his play. 


The long practice which makes the player proficient is less a training of 
the body than of the mind. Habits of observation, attention to detail, manual 
dexterity, presence of mind, good temper and consideration for others are 
learned unconsciously and inevitably. It might have been expected that those 
who interest themselves in the education of boys would see in sailing a useful 
instrument for their purpose, but instead they seem satisfied to allow youth- 
ful energy to ceca itself in kicking or hitting a ball about, or if their 
parents are well-to-do, in rushing quickly from place to place in a swift motor 
car or motor boat. Quite recently a distinguished surgeon, now retired, told 
me that he considered that sailing had been one of the most useful parts of his 
education for his profession, since it had taught him to think and act quickly. 


I see about the quarters of the yacht club to which I belong a number of 
young men who are, for the most part, members of the racing crews. Some of 
them love sailing for its own sake, and not merely for the excitement they get 
out of racing. These will, I expect, go on with this hobby for the rest of their 
active lives. Some drift away by force of circumstances, perhaps cherishing 
dreams of boats which they will never own, and voyages which they will 
never take. Others, those, for instance, who are to be seen dancing in the 
stuffy club house when there is a full moon and a good breeze outside, will 
hear the sound of the pipe. A few of these last disappear every year and turn 
up at some golf club. Their friends have got hold of them and said, “Why do 
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you go in for sailing? No one does that now; come and play golf.” They 
listen, they see that they will meet people who can help them in their busi- 
ness, and they vanish into the mountain. Such a one has been seen at a busi- 
ness men’s luncheon club, singing with his mouth full. He will probably 
marry the kind of girl who has social ambitions, whose voice is shrill, and 
whose conversation centres about her Pekinese lap dog. Thenceforth he must 
always go where everyone else goes, and amuse himself as they do. He will 
probably become rich; he will certainly become fat; but no one will smile 
pityingly at him and speak of him as ‘‘queer.”’ 

For a man who loves boats not to love books has always seemed to me 
evidence of mis-management somewhere. The cabin of a sailing boat, 
anchored in a snug harbour on a rainy day, is the best place in the world for 
reading. You lie in your bunk where you can hear the rain polices: upon 
the deck a few inches above your head. You read and read, and now and then 
you get up, stretch yourself and yawn. You tap the barometer, you look out 
of the hatchway at the sky, you have meals when you feel hungry, and all 
the time you revel in the cosiness of the place. What do they know of com- 
fort, youask yourself, who are protected from the weather by brick walls and 
slate roofs? 


Of course the best books to read under such circumstances are about the 
sea. Where else can one get the full flavour of them? And how much one 
gets out of them for knowing something about sailing! Then is the time to 
read and re-read novels like ‘‘Peter Simple’’ and “‘Roderick Random,”’ and 
certain of Conrad’s books, especially ‘“Typhoon,”’ ‘‘The Mirror of the Sea,” 
and ‘‘Youth.’’ One should take Stevenson’s ‘‘Wrecker’’ if it is only for the 
chapter which describes the little schooner ‘‘Norah Creina’’ running before 
a gale in the Pacific, and, of course, ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast,” — Phe 
Cruise of the ‘Falcon’ ,’’ and ‘‘The Riddle of the Sands’ will be found among 
every yachtsman’s books. Was there ever a man so deaf to the music of the 
pipe as Erskine Childers? One should be on board one’s own boat, and there 
should not be a gasoline engine within smelling distance when one reads 
of Nelson’s ships, of Anson beating round the Horn in winter with a crew 
rotting away with scurvy, and of Drake in his hundred-ton ship, dining off 


silver lee while his page stood behind his chair, and his musicians played 
their fiddles. 


I have a great admiration for the adventurous souls who cross oceans of 
go round the world in small sailing boats, but I confess I have no wish to 
follow their example. The satinee space would become very irksome after 
a while. I know that if I went on such a voyage I should for once have 
enough of sailing, but I prefer to go on cherishing the grievance that I never 
get as much of it as I want. I should also have enough of my companions; 
more than enough. I know that my feelings towards them would so entirely 
engross my thoughts that I should not worry about their problem of whether 
or not they could put up with me for another minute. I am sure nature never 
intended men to be gregarious. The happiest time in the world’s history 
must have been when a man roamed about the earth, feeling that he had it all 
to himself. I suspect that Cain killed Abel, not because he was jealous of 
him, but because he was tired of him. The crisis came when Cain noticed on 
Abel's cheek a piece of food which had been there the day before. We read 
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of the early navigators’ sufferings from thirst and hunger, sickness and 
wounds, and from heat and cold, but nothing is told us of the irritability and 
the bickering which arose out of their getting tired of one another. Among 
those who never returned, there were, no doubt, certain gentleman-adventur- 
ers who disappeared overboard during a dark night because of some ag- 
gtavating little habit which had goaded a companion to desperation. A trick 
of sniffing, or of breathing audibly, may have been the cause of more than one 
shark enjoying for once a feeling of repletion. 


The little lame boy, when he grew up, may have joined a yacht club. If 
he did so it was because his membership would enable him to leave his boat 
in a safe anchorage, where it would be looked after in his absence. When, as 
he lay becalmed and saw his smartly dressed fellow members going swiftly 
past him in their expensive motor launches, his thoughts would naturally 
have harked back to his childhood and the recollection of certain little boys 
who were not allowed to play games which would spoil their clothes. Perhaps 
a little holland frock may have risen before his mind, one which was con- 
stantly washed and mended for him by his mother, a radiant being who used 
to tell him stories about Oberon, the King of the Fairies, and Titania, the 
Queen, and about a certain hobgoblin whose appearance was perfectly 
ridiculous. I suspect that his reverie ended with a sigh, and that he suggested 
to his crew that it was time for a drink. It is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that there was only one person in his crew, and that that person 
was his wife. If you had seen them together you would have wondered why 


the poet had said nothing about a little lame girl. 
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THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


(Contributed ) 


N article on ‘‘the status—civil, legal, anything and everything—of 
women in.the Province of Quebec’’ is doomed to have but a limited 
appeal. The unfair sex, and it is but natural, has hitherto borne with 

equanimity a situation which, on the whole, is to its advantage. The ‘‘un- 
married woman of the full age of majority’ is, with a few exceptions, on the 
same footing as a man. She has not the provincial vote, but she knows that 
very well without being told so again. Remains the married woman who, as 
long as she is on amicable terms with her husband, has few grounds for 
grievance other than the ‘‘principal of the thing’’ and the nuisance of always 
having to be authorized in writing by her husband before contracting any 
obligations. 


Most of the disabilities of the unmarried woman come not from the Civil 
Law, but from the statute law, a fact which is interesting because the chief 
objection to any change in the status of women seems to be based on the 
sacrosanct character of our civil law, sacrosanct not only on political and racial 
grounds, but by reason of the age-long controversy between the civilian and 
the common lawyer as to the respective merits of their respective systems. 
Now, there is nothing inviolable or unalterable about the statute law as any- 
one may know who watches our legislators spend a great part of each session 
revising it. There is, therefore, no valid reason, other than prejudice, why 
its provisions should not be changed with respect to unmarried women, 
although it is true that, with respect to married women, it would be difficult 
to abolish the disabilities imposed by statute upon all women without 
changing the basis of our Civil Code which decrees the general lack of cap- 
acity of married women, using Capacity in its technical sense. | 

The following disabilities are imposed on women by the statute law of the 
Province of Quebec: 

No woman can vote for the election of a member of the Provincial Parlia- 
ment, nor can she be elected to the Legislative Assembly. 

No married woman can vote in municipal elections. Unmarried women 
and widows holding the necessary property qualifications are entitled to vote 
in municipal matters, but are not entitled to be elected to any municipal 
office. The married man who has not himself the necessary property qualifi- 
cation may vote, or even be elected mayor or alderman. on the strength of 
property owned by his wife—truly an embarrassing situation for a man of 
sensibility if he feels constrained to vote against his wife's opinion 

No woman can be a juror. Why this should prove a hardship it is hard to 
say—or why men should deny to women a burden they are only too eager to 
escape themselves. Probably with both sexes it js againa igi of principle 

Under the special statutory law relating to in : d a 
insure his life in favour of his wife, but a wie woe ee ee 

; if¢ Cannot insure hers in favour 
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of her husband. There is indeed a certain amount of controversy on the point 
at the present time, but it seems safer to take the foregoing as law since it is 
ae by a recent judgment. It is interesting to speculate on the motives 
behind this law. Is it that a wife is on higher moral place and less apt to 
yield to the temptation of disposing of her husband, or merely that, husbands 
being more precious acquisitions than wives, there is less danger of one being 
weighed in the balance with his insurance money? But this prohibition does 
not absolutely prevent a married woman from insuring her life. She can in- 
sure in favour of her children or else name as beneficiary her estate. In the 
latter case she could then bequeath her insurance to her husband, or, if she 
died intestate, he would be entitled to a share under his right of succession to 
her whole estate. 

The admission of women to the practice of the liberal professions in 
Quebec is, it would seem, dependent not so much upon the law as upon the 
will of the corporations which control those professions and in whom full 
powers are vested by statute to regulate the admission of members. The 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and the College of Dental Surgeons of 
this Province have admitted women to the practice of medecine and dentis- 
try; the others are still closed corporations, and the plea of the social reformer 
for women magistrates is impracticable when there are no women lawyers. 

The chief protection offered to working women is (1) the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, providing for the creation of a commission, one member 
of which may be a woman, to inquire into conditions and set up a minimum 
wage scale; and (2) the Industrial Establishments Act. This act provides that 
no girl under 18 shall be employed in establishments classified as dangerous, 
unwholesome or incommodious; no woman shall be employed in factories, 
workshops or mills for more than ro hours in one day or 60 hours in any one 
week; such day not to commence before 6 a.m. or end after 9 p.m. In cotton or 
woollen factories the weekly maximum is §5 hours. 

No woman can be employed in the working of a mine. 

With respect to the new law of adoption it might be pointed out that any 
maiden aunts who have designs on their nephews will be disappointed, since 
the adopted child must be of the same sex as the adopter. Married persons, 
if living together, may adopt children of either sex, but in the eyes of the law 
the eisrcied woman, not living with her husband, or separated from him for 
any reason, is no fit person to adopt a child. 

So much then for the Statute Law. 

Under the civil code, women, married and unmarried, are excluded from 
family councils, that rather important institution of our law upon whose 
advice the judge acts in all matters pertaining to the appointment of tutors 
and the administration of the property of minors as well as in cases of inter- 
diction of majors. By special dispensation, the widowed mother or grand- 
mother of a minor may be a member of the family council and may even be 
appointed tutrix to her minor child or grandchild unless and until she marries 
again. 

With this one exception, all the disabilities imposed on women by the 
Civil Law flow from their status as married women and the resulting lack of 
capacity which in turn varies in accordance with the matrimonial regime to 
which each one is subject. 

It is a basic principle of private international law that the status and cap- 
acity of any person is governed by the law of his domicile even when he is in 
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a foreign country. A woman married to a man domiciled in Quebec can have 
no other domicile than that of her husband so long as she has not obtained a 
judicial separation and, therefore, wherever she may wander she is still sub- 
ject to our laws governing her status and capacity. Conversely, a wife whose 
husband is residing here temporarily is not subject in this respect to our law, 
but to the law of the husband’s own domicile. Further, the husband’s 
domicile is the deciding factor, not only after marriage, but even before. 
Irrespective of the nationality of the bride and irrespective of where the 
marriage was celebrated, the law of his domicile will govern the relationships 
of the married couple and the capacity of the wife. ‘““Domicile’’ in law means 
the place where a person has his principal establishment, where he intends 
to reside permanently; it has no connection necessarily with nationality. 
Thus an American husband and wife would be subject to our laws if, before 
the marriage, the husband had entered into business here with every intention 
of remaining permanently. 


The code declares that a ‘‘man’’ must be of the full age of fourteen years 
and a ‘‘woman’’ of the full age of twelve years before contracting marriage, 
age limits originally fixed by Roman law in a country where children mature 
more rapidly than here, and subsequently adopted both in the Canon Law and 
in the Common Law, and preserved by our codifiers when the Civil Code was 
drafted in 1866, although the Code Napoleon had already raised the ages to 
fifteen and eighteen. The minor naturally cannot contract marriage without 
the consent of his parents, and in this connection the mother is given a 
distinctly illusory right—'‘children who have not reached the age of twenty- 
one years must obtain the consent of their father and mother before con- 
tracting marriage; in case of disagreement the consent of the father suffices.”’ 


Quebec law recognizes two distinct matrimonial regimes, one under which 
the married pair hold certain property in common, the other under which they 
hold all their property separately. It is not strictly accurate to say that the 
law favours the former. But if man and wife make no choice for themselves, 
the law must be able to presume that either one or other system exists, and the 
Code—on historical grounds really—presumes that unless other arrangements 
are made the regime is that known as community of property. To avoid this 
the married pair, the consorts, must enter into a notarial contract to that 
effect, before marriage. From the moment the matriage is celebrated the 
matrimonial regime is fixed. No change can thereafter be made in the marti- 
age contract if there was one; if there is no contract the parties are iffevo- 
cably in community until the death of one of them or until circumstances arise 
permitting the wife to take an action in separation. Such action will not be 
retroactive, but will dissolve the community as of the date of the judgment 
and thereafter the wife will be separate, too late sometimes to be of much 
protection to her. 

Not only can the marriage covenants not be altered after marriage, but the 
consorts cannot after marriage confer benefits inter vivos upon each other in any 
way with the exception of the special provision mentioned above. which 
allows the husband to insure his life in rca: of his wife. Otherwise bene- 


fits might be conferred in such a way as to alter the true standing of the con- 
sorts. 


Literally, therefore, husband and wife can 


; not make gi 
during their married life, but it has always be ake Bits 10 


en accepted by our Courts that 
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this must not be interpreted so as to prevent a husband from giving his wife 
presents, especially at Christmas or on anniversaries, provided they are nor- 
mal ones for a man of his means. Thus, where a man with a very large in- 
come might properly give his wife a diamond necklace, such a gift from a man 
earning very little would not be legal, since it might only be an indirect means 
of transferring to his wife property which should belong to his creditors. 


The differences between the two regimes is one of property control and of 
the capacity of the wife. In the case of separation of property there are two 
separate estates, both before and after marriage, that of the husband and that 
of the wife; in the case of community there is not, as many are accustomed to 
think, one common estate only, but three distinct estates.—A separate estate 
of both husband and wife made up of property which does not fall into the 
community and technically referred to as “‘propre,’’ and the third estate, the 
community, which is called into existence the moment the marriage is 
solemnized. 


All zmmoveable property—lands and buildings—which the wife or husband 
possesses before marriage or inherits after marriage remains in his or her private 
estate. [he community property is made up of all the moveable property which 
the consorts possess on the day of the marriage, of all the moveable property 
acquired during marriage, of all revenues received during marriage, whether 
from community capital or from the separate estates, and of all immoveables 
purchased during the marriage. 


It should always be remembered that when these principles of law were 
formulated, wealth consisted of land; consequently the wife's real wealth was 
kept out of the community; now wealth consists of stocks and bonds, and 
they, being moveable property, fall into the community. Thus, although the 
wife in community does technically own her separate estate during marriage, 
the income from it belongs not to her but to the community, and for this 
reason the husband, who is head of the community, has the administration of 
all the private property of his wife. He, in fact, has the entire use of his 
wife's property ae although he cannot without her consent dispose of her 
immoveables, he can deal with her moveables as he pleases—the old story of 
Tito selling Romola’s books. His administration of the community property 
which, as stated, includes his wife’s moveable property and all her revenues, 
is absolutely unrestricted. He may sell, hypothecate (the civil law mortgage), 
or even give it away without her consent. The wife, common as to property, 
has consequently no real legal standing, and the results may be very humiliat- 
ing. If she is injured by a motor it is not she who is entitled to sue for dam- 
ages, but her husband; if her enemies try to disgrace her by having her ar- 
tested without cause, the action in damages belongs to her husband, and if he, 
as has happened, is in league with her enemies, she has no recourse whatever. 


Since there is no such thing in our law as a voluntary separation, the wife 
in community cannot alter her status until the death of her husband, when, as 
a widow, she regains the freedom and capacity of an unmarried woman, un- 
less she takes an action in separation against her husband and is successful. 
If the action in separation is = separation of property only, she must prove 
that her interests are imperilled, and that her husband's affairs are so dis- 
ordered as to create a presumption that his property will not be sufficient to 
pay what the wife has a right to receive or get back. A judgment of separa- 
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tion from bed and board automatically includes separation as to property. 
These judgments dissolve the community, and the wife is thereupon entitled 
to one half of the community property if there is any left. 


Thereafter she is in the same position as the wife who has been separated 
by contract of marriage, that is, she may dispose of her moveable property, but 
must have her husband's authorization to sell her immoveable property; she 
has the entire administration of her own property and the free enjoyment of 
her revenues. It should be noted that the word ‘‘administration’’ must be 
interpreted strictly, and that she has no power to do anything beyond the 
narrow bounds of that word. Moreover the husband is not allowed to give 
her any general authorization to alienate her property, but his permission 
must be obtained each time and must be in writing. She cannot appear in 
judicial proceedings without her husband's authorization, except in matters 
relating to the simple administration of her own property. Nor can she enter 
into any general contracts or obligations unconnected with the administra- 
tion or her private property. It is for this reason that the section of the code 
treating of the capacity to contract, reads: 


“Those legally incapable of contracting are: 
Minors. . . 
Interdicted persons. 
Married women, se in the cases specified by law. 
Persons insane or suffering a temporary derangement of intellect arising 
from disease, accident, drunkenness or other cause, or who, by reason of 
weakness of understanding are unable to give a valid consent.”’ 


Hardly a flattering category to find oneself in. 


This incapacity of the wife separate as to property is to a certain extent 
established in her favour against unscrupulous, or merely financially foolish, 
husbands. This is particularly the case with the famous article 1301 of the 
code which comes to us from a Roman senatus-consultum. Its object is to 
prevent a wife from going security for her husband, from hypothecating het 
property in favour of third persons for his benefit. The intention was to 
prevent a woman from binding herself for the future, since, without business 
training she might not realize the seriousness of an obligation which becomes 
due at some future date only—she might consent to mortgage her house when 
she would certainly refuse to sell it. This, at least, is the accepted explana- 
tion of the law to-day, although a Roman Jurist, less polite, declared that the 
original senatus-consultum was enacted because you could never get a woman 
to do anything, although she would promise you anything you asked, and it 
was only necessary, therefore, to protect her against her promises. 


Oddly enough, there is nothing illegal in a wife, duly authorized, selling 
her property and lending the proceeds to her husband, since technically she 
remains the husband's creditor and no benefit is conferred on him. 

Until a few years ago our Banks always sent a notice to the husband 
whenever his wife's bank account reached $500.00. Now the notice is not sent 
until the amount is $2,000.00. This is done for protection under the Bank 
Act, a federal act, which allows banks to receive deposits from persons not 
qualified by the law of their own provinces to enter into contracts provided 
such deposits do not exceed $2,000.00. 

The law does not hesitate to make general rules with regard to the respec- 
tive rights and duties of husband and wife during marriage, although ob- 
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viously these are not strictly enforceable by process of law. They owe each 
other fidelity, succour and assistance; the husband owes protection to ‘his 
wife; a wife obedience to her husband; she is obliged to follow him wherever 
he thinks fit to reside, but is entitled to be provided with the necessaries of 
life, “‘according to the husband’s means and condition,’’ and not merely 
according to his taste if he happens to be a niggard. 


Marriage can only be dissolved by the natural death of one of the parties; 
there is no divorce, but either consort may, for cause, obtain a separation from 
bed and board. Such a separation confers no greater capacity upon a wife 
already separate as to property by contract of marriage, but merely relieves 
her of the obligation of living with her husband. She must still ask his 
authorization in writing for all matters other than mere administration, or, 
upon his refusal, obtain the authorization of a judge. 


Although Quebec law does not recognize divorce, it is nevertheless at 
times brought face to face with persons who have obtained a divorce at 
Ottawa and then it finds itself somewhat in a dilemma. Although the juris- 
prudence is not very definitely fixed, it seeems safe to say that our Courts 
recognize that a divorce should have the same effect with regard to the 
property of the consorts as a judicial separation would have. Such a holding 
does not really interfere with the economy of our Code, but the matter is 
different when it comes to the question of alimentary allowance (for which 
no provision is ever made at Ottawa, in the act granting the divorce), since 
nothing in the Code contemplates the possibility of a man supporting two 
wives at once. However, as this question is actually en délibéré before one of 
our judges at the moment, there should be a definite ruling soon. 


Our law governing the action for separation from bed and board is fre- 
quently accused of unfairness in that it puts husband and wife on a different 
footing. This is technically true with respect to one article, but practically 
any injustice which might thus arise is offset by the fact that the following 
articles allow either consort to demand a separation on the ground of outrage, 
ill-usage or grevious insult, the nature and sufficiency of which are left to the 
discretion of the Court, which takes into consideration the rank, condition 
and other circumstances of the parties; the Court may also grant a separation 
to a wife whose husband refuses to furnish her with the necessaries of life 
according to his rank or means. Thus the whole question really becomes one 
for the discretion of the judge. 


While the action is pending, the children are left in the father’s care, unless 
otherwise ordered for their advantage; afterwards they are usually en- 
trusted to the parent who has obtained the separation, but here also the 
interest of the children is the first consideration. Following the judgment, 
the wife, who has been in community, is entitled to claim half the community 
property, and the wife who has been separate may claim the benefit of all the 
gifts and advantages conferred by her marriage contract—unless such rights 
= rs declared forfeited in a judgment taken at the instance of the 

usband, 


The judgment of separation does not alter the rights of either consort 
where the right to claim an alimentary allowance is concerned, and thus our 
law differs from those jurisdictions where alimony seems to be the reward of 
virtue. Aliment in Quebec, whether claimed by parents from their children, 
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or by one consort from another, depends wholly upon two things—the need 
of the person claiming it, whether husband or wife, parent or child, and 
the means of the person from whom it is claimed. The previous conduct of the 
person asking for aliment is immaterial. 


Every woman, married or single, may make her own will, and may dispose 
of her own separate property or her half of the community property, in any 
manner whatsoever—a right which is not wholly equitable, perhaps, where a 
husband in community has built up a large fortune, only to see half of it go 
to his wife's family in his own lifetime. 

In the case of intestacy, Quebec law for a long time considered that neither 
consort was a legal heir of the other, since the surviving consort was deemed 
to be amply provided for either by receiving half the community, where com- 
munity existed, or by receiving the benefits conferred in the marriage contract. 
Thus you would get a situation where a wife who had been given $5,000.00 
in her marriage contract at a time when the husband never expected to be 
worth more than that, could not, in the event of her husband dying without 
a will, claim anything more, even though the latter might have become a 
millionaire. 

This was changed in 1915 by the act familiarly known as the Perodeau 
Law, and now a surviving consort may inherit from the deceased who has 
left no will, one third, one half, or all the estate. The proportion depending 
upon whether the deceased is or is not survived by children, by parents or by 
brothers or sisters; only where there are none of these relations is the survivor 
entitled to the whole. The wife, however, can only exercise these rights of 
inheritance upon renouncing in favour of the deceased's estate all her rights 
in the community, if there is one, or all rights secured to her under her con- 
tract of marriage or by insurance, and the husband is bound to make a like 
renunciation. It, therefore, becomes in each case a mathematical problem to 
determine which is the wiser course for her to follow—whether to claim asa 
legal heir or in virtue of the rights attaching to the matrimonial status. 

A:woman may be appointed testamentary executrix, but if she be married 
she must be authorized by her husband before she can accept, even as she must 
be authorized to accept, successions which devolve upon her or gifts which 
are made her. There is a very practical consideration for this provision. By 
all these acts a woman runs the risk of taking on liabilities,—the debts of 
the deceased whose succession she accepts, for instance,—-since the liabilities 
may be greater than the benefits, and the requirement of authorization thus 
protects her from a hasty or thoughtless acceptance. 

It was stated above that husband and wife were not allowed to make gifts 
to each other. This provision might be evaded by pretending there was no 
gift, but a sale for which an illusory consideration would be given; therefore 
= nae goes ee = an = there can be no contract of sale between 
of whom later came up to iicerein whethe rae eo ¢ ony oe 
and upon being assured she had ee - x en ee 
S aaak ea » announced vehemently that she was going 

er husband he could just take back s h f n 
Company which he had sold her shortly bef crac ee ee 
oe y betore the Company had gone bank- 

It is stray bits of knowledge like this scattete 
usually too ready to accept what they are told wi 
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be the only justification of a paper like this. Long and involved as it may 
appear, it does not pretend to enter into the intricacies of the various ques- 
tions, but attempts to set forth the general principles without any attempt to 
mention the many exceptions. Some questions—such as, for instance, the 
liability of married women for their debts—it has simply side-stepped—after 
all, that is chiefly for their creditors to worry about. 


It is only fair to acknowledge in closing that the object of the Quebec law 
seems honestly to have been the protection of the wife. If a changing civiliza- 
tion has altered the effect of some of its provisions and has created a women 
who does not wish to be protected, it is not so much the law itself which is to 
be attacked, as the Legislators, the custodians of the law, who have hereto- 
fore refused to modify it in accordance with general trend of legislation in 


other countries. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Epitor: 
Sif, 

You have performed a public service by reprinting in your last issue 
Mr. Knight's letter to the London New Statesman, entitled ‘‘The Truth About 
Canada.” In his just wrath at the absurdities of some of our immigration 
propaganda, Mr. Knight has fallen into the opposite error. Unfortunately 
his letter is by no means the only example of such lack of balance. Among 
works of unconscious humour, Mr. C. Henry Warren’s ‘‘Wild Goose Chase, ” 
published some months ago, deserves a higher rank than it has yet achieved. 
An appalling voyage to Quebec as an immigrant may explain, but cannot 
excuse, this extraordinary production. As it was favourably reviewed in 
The Bookman under the Sadne ‘Canada To-day,’’ I venture to give you a 
few choice excerpts. 


The publisher’s wrapper informs us that Mr. Warren’s journey “‘covered 
Canada from east to furthest west.’’ This sounds impressive; but it loses 
something of its force when we discover that of his four months in Canada 
Mr. Warren spent rather less than a week east of Winnipeg, and a good part 
of that in trains. A day each in Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec 
seems to be the extent of his knowledge of Eastern Canada. Quebec is dis- 
missed in three sentences: ‘‘The hotel, surmounting the first hill, is a suc- 
cessful mockery of an old French chateau; and down the slopes straggle a mass 
of indeterminate buildings. Even in summer-time I do not fake Quebec a 
cheerful prospect; but in winter, under an iron sky, and running with dirty 
snow, it is far uglier than any town set on a hill has a right to be. Even the 
famed Heights of Abraham are packed with grey, blind blocks of barracks.” 
Ottawa and Toronto get even shorter shrift. They are barely mentioned. 
Montreal serves as the background for an English immigrant girl powdering 
her cheeks, and an American woman demanding ‘‘the most expensive picture 
in the Art Gallery.’’ French Canada gets a assing comment on “‘little vill- 
ages that looked as if they had been Sacced out of sunny France and set, to 
their disgust, upon these wintry hills.’’ Ontario appears once, and onice 


only: ‘those vast wastes where only the trapper is truly at home.”’ Of the 
Maritime Provinces there is not a single wort a start to finish. 


Yet this is the basis for the most sweeping judgments on the whole of 
Canada and a// Canadians. Most people, I imagine, will learn with surprise 
that ‘The News of the World is every Canadian’s link with the homeland.”’ 
This, however, is merely the overture. Listen to Mr. Warren at concett 
pitch: “There is not a theatre in Vancouver, nor a picture-gallery west of 
Ottawa, nor any music in all the land! And if it be true that to have no music 
in you is to be unworthy of another’s trust, then these Americanized Cana- 
dians ought to be unusually nal ye os of each other. And that, moreover, 
is what one finds. The sole standard by which they assess each other and you 
is: Can you bluff? If you cannot bluff, then you belong to a world they do 
not countenance, do not even understand; and they are, therefore, suspicious 
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of you. Bluff is the corner-stone of their conduct. As true sons of the New 
World, it is a necessary part of their make-up never to appear not-to know. 
For that, in their eyes, would be a confession of inferiority. It is difficult 
even to obtain a true direction from a stranger whom you may accost in the 
street. | 

“This inability to exercise any imagination is at the root of a good deal 
that one objects to in these sons and daughters of the New World. It saps 
any incentive to art that they might have; it makes them boast a ‘matter-of- 
factness’ that is a weakness rather than a strength; and it tends to turn their 
religion into a shrieking comedy of good and evil. 

“On Columbus Day, 1923,’ so ran the 2d pes of a divorce case I read: ‘J 
was cooking bacon and eggs when my husband said to me, “If you have proper 
faith, nothing can hurt you.’’ He then took a spoonful of hot grease and 
poured iton my hand. Heisa Christian Scientist.’ 


‘Crude in the degree of sophistication that colours their everyday life 
and their art, these men and women are crude also in their religion. Their 
churches would be empty if the services were not pepped up to the point of 
incongruity. So placards shout at you above the church-doors, ‘Where will 
YOU hide on the Day of Judgment?’ and electric signs scatter the information 
over Main Street that ‘Jesus saves!’ And think of those Holy Rollers in Win- 
nipeg. Having unearthed some preposterous legend that Christ once rolled in 
abasement in the Temple, this sect has made the fact the focus of their ritual. 
A comical roll up to the altar is one of the rites that this humourless people 
is compelled to obey.”’ ae 

One or two lesser beauties of this passage are worth pointing out. Why 
should a tendency to give false directions to strangers be held to show lack 
of imagination? What is “‘Columbus Day,” and in what part of Canada is it 
celebrated? If our art is only a ‘‘might-have-been,’’ how can it be also 
“crudely sophisticated’’ (a choice phrase that)? However, to resume: 


‘Outside Bliss Carman, Canada has never produced a poet worthy the 
name, and, outside Charles Roberts, not a prose-writer who even knows what 
prose means. Yet it is not that these Canadians have — no art, that 
troubles me. I did not go out there ever expecting to nda ready-made cul- 
ture. But I did hope to find a people practising the art of living... . In 
Canada, however, town and country alike suffer this lack. Wherever the 
railway has penetrated, these thin sophistications are to be found: the same 
newspaper morals, the same false prophets of religion, the same abdominal 
music, the same lack of imagination... Money is the only badge they 
recognize.’’ | | 

“Tt seems to me now, after four months of wandering in Canada, that when 
I come to examine the root cause of my dissatisfaction, it lay in this: Here 
was a people who, having dared to throw away their old tradition, were not 
spiritually vitalized enough to create for themselves a new tradition. They 
had flung away, with foolish daring, the heritage of their fathers, and settled 
in a virgin land where no hint of that heritage could be found; and not being 
rich enough of heart to endure the estrangement, they had thought to hide 
their essential poverty by importing the tinselled gauds of the crudest culture 
our present-day world has to show: to wit, America. 

“For, gradually, Canada is becoming Americanized. Not all the efforts 
of Empire-propagandists can prevent it. To understand, therefore, what 1s 
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wrong with Canada to-day needs first some kind of analysis of what is wrong 
with America. The virus that has attacked the one 1s attacking the other no 
less. 

It may very well be that, at this stage of civilization, with all its com- 
plexities and subtleties, men cannot afford to throw overboard their ancestral 
tradition... I think, indeed, that the last Englishmen ever born, who were 
wholly capable of becoming good colonists, were the Elizabethans. .. By 
delaying te colonization of the New World until the next century it was left 
too late... A people nothing so rich in life, nothing so prodigal, crossed the 
Atlantic, taking in their hands nothing but the Bible. As if the glorious 
tradition of which they were already the heirs could be carried about the 
world in one small book! They forgot that the tradition to which they owed 
so much included a whole galaxy of things not pent within the two covers of 
a book: lands and houses, gardens and churches, poetry and music. 


“And when, in the eighteenth century, an even more vigorous attempt 
was made at colonization, the Bible itself was left out of consideration. Those 
pioneers forgot, in their mad zeal for the inauguration of an Age of Reason 
out there where no tradition would encumber their efforts, that houses and 
lands, gardens and churches, poetry and music, are as much fruits of the spirit 
as of the mind. 


Of all those later pioneers Paine was the outstanding example, almost 
the epitome. .. “He summed up the hope in reason and human contrivance 
which swelled through the eighteenth century. Without love of any par- 
ticular country, and without that living sense of history which makes one 
accept the community's past as one accepts the totality of one’s own life, he 
was the vocal immigrant, justifying in his religious and political philosophy 
the complete break he had made with old ties, affections, allegiances.’ 

It was those pioneers, of whom Paine stands as the cleat type, who made 


the New World the empty land it is to-day: sans true morality, sans zsthetic- 
ism, sans past and () sans future.”’ 


This is the twaddle which, according to Mr. Warren's publishers, ‘‘will 
tank with Stevenson’s ‘Across the Plains’!’’ A more ludicrously false des- 
cription of the pioneers, American or Canadian, it has never been my lot to 
encounter. But Mr. Warren is not content to let it go at that. He is deter- 
mined to give us ‘‘something lingering, with boiling oil in it.’’ ‘‘America,”’ 
he assures us, ‘‘(and the faults of Canada are one with those of the States, 
since from the States to-day it takes its morality, its art, its fashions, even 
its dollars) . . . is vehement in its denial that it was ever in such an outcast 
state, posing rather both as the Saved and the Saviour of the rest of the world. 
That is natural. Having lost the way oneself, one sets about at once putting 
everyone else in the right way. To attempt anything less would be in danger 
of confessing to inferiority complexes, and these Americanized Canadians do 


not admit inferiority complexes: if you are so unfortunate as to possess them, 
you either get out or go under. 


... Thus Walter Hines Page, in 1916, dared to write: ‘‘God has yet 


‘made nothing or nobody equal to the American people; and I don’t think He 


ever will, or can! And thus it is that an American weekly paper has the 
temerity to remind its readers (who, so far as I have notices were. never 


cre is only one first-class civiliza- 
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tion in the world to-day. It is right here, in the United States of America. 
Europe is hardly second class, and Asia is about fourth to sixth class’.’’ 

How far Mr. Warren is justified in the glib assertion that ‘‘the faults of 
Canada are one with those of the States’’ everyone must judge for himself. 
But the indictment of American civilization would be more formidable if the 
book gave any indication that its author had ever set foot on United States 
soil. Direct proof one way or the other there is none; but the textual critic 
will find plenty of internal evidence that Mr. Warren’s acquaintance with the 
republic is entirely second-hand, and absurdly inadequate at that. He does 
not seem to have crossed the border during his visit to us; and at the very 
beginning of the book he remarks: “‘There’’ (é.e., at Quebec), ‘‘bustling 
among that crowd, was Alf. I have never met anyone so driven by a desire 
to help, and so incompetent todo so. CI had yet to learn that such was one of the 
commonest of American traits.)’’ Theitalicsare mine. Alf, by the way, is 
elsewhere made to speak of ‘‘telephones laid on,’’ an ‘‘Americanism’’ which, 
I confess, is new to me. Similarly, when Mr. Warren speaks of ‘Brown of 
Harvard’s,’’ one feels inclined to exclaim: “‘Thy speech bewrayeth thee.’’ 
But dialects and accents are not his strong point. ‘‘Where do you come from, 
kid?’ suggests to him that the speakers’ ‘‘only hope of us was that we might 
bear some savour of their old home county.’’ Or again, @ propos of Vancouver, 
which he has just pronounced ‘‘completely Americanized,’ he remarks, 
‘This is a Paradise 3 Scotsmen.’’ 

Of his verdict upon the West I am not competent to judge. He certainly 
has a low opinion of its people, and, judging from the specimen conversations 
he gives, they do seem to be a mouldy lot. But Westerners may perhaps take 
comfort from the fact that Mr. Warren, during his sojourn in their midst, 
seems to have moved almost exclusively among recently arrived British im- 
migrants. 

One last example of this traveller's accuracy may perhaps be allowed me, 
‘That is how I see the Reds still,’’ he muses, ‘‘a dying people, yes, and dying 
so fast that it cannot be long now before the continent shall be rid of them al- 
together.’’ This is not, as you, sir, might imagine, a lament for the decline 
of the Communist Party. No. It is the peroration of an attack on Canada’s 
treatment of the Indians! By a coincidence most unlucky for our philosopher, 
official statistics, proving exactly the opposite of his bold assertion, ap- 
peared almost on the same day. : 

I quite realize that the passages I have quoted must look like caricatures. 
But anyone who cares to read the whole book will soon find that these are 
not isolated sentences torn from their context, but the very sum and sub- 
stance of Mr. Warren’s report of us. Even so long a letter as this, however, 
cannot deal faithfully with this profound and subtle criticism of our national 
life. The only adequate reply is to send some Canadian, ‘‘master of gibes and 
flouts and jeers,’’ to ‘‘cover’’ England in the same fashion ‘‘from south to 
furthest north.’’ Let him stay overnight in Southampton, stop in London 
for lunch, and hurry on to spend four months in the slums of Lancashire. 
His ‘‘impressions’’ would, I think, make lively reading. 


I am, sir, 
Balliol College, Yours faithfully, 
Oxford, Feb. 12th, 1928. _ EuGene Forsey. 
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“OTHER DAYS OTHER WAYS”"* 


[ X= this title Mr. G. Bouchard’s ‘‘Vieilles Choses Vieilles Gens’’ has 


been done into English by Mr. Alan Hunt Holley, prefaced by the Hon. 
Rodolphe Lemieux, decorated with woodcuts by Mr. Edwin H. Holgate, and 
produced for Louis Carrier & Co., of Montreal, and New York, by Warwick 
Bros., & Rutter Ltd., Toronto. The result does full credit to-all those respon- 
sible for the turn-out of the volume. The same printers gave us Mr. W.. H. 
Blake’s translation of ‘‘Chez Nous,’’ and in this volume they reproduce Mr. 
Holgate’s wholly delightful woodcuts with the same skill as they did Mr. A. 
Y. Jackson's equally good decorations in ‘‘Chez Nous.’’ A striking jacket, 
a handsome cloth binding, and a careful choice of type—a trifle too bold for 
some tastes, perhaps—combine to make a very satisfactory looking volume, 
inside and out. | 
But our book-makers have to learn that the life of a book is in the written 
word, not in its type or cover, and in this respect ‘Other Days Other Ways’ 
is singularly disappointing. It is, in short, poorly translated. Mr. Bou- 
chard’s intimate sketches of habitant life become somewhat clumsy, at times 
school-boyish “‘compositions,'’ in which even the meaning is not always 
clear. Difficult, impossible in fact, as it is to catch in English ‘‘the magical | 
spices’’ of French-Canadian speech and life on the land, it should not be im- 
possible to be grammatical, to use punctuation reasonably, and generally tobe 
accurate when the subtleties of language prevent exactitude in every respect. 
It is not clear why the translator has thought it necessary to sprinkle his 
pages freely with French phrases, followed in brackets by his English trans- 
lation. Cultivateur we learn is (farmer), viand fraich’ is fresh meat). Cretons 
is followed by (graves), a misprint perhaps for gravies. On the other hand, 
it would have been interesting, if we are to have these fragments of the 
original, to know the French for “‘not batting an eyelid.’ 7 
_. This attention to the shortcomings of ‘‘Other Days Other Ways’’ is com- 
plimentary, because the book is worth translating well. If the style and 
manner of our books continue to be hastily done, not all the woodcuts and 
bold-face types in the world will make them literature. One explanation here 
we take it, is haste, for, as the translator says, “publishers nowadays have 
time limits, schedules imposed on them by the buying habits of this genera- 
tion’’—but it is wholly inadequate as an excuse. 


° x y x x 


A new biography of James Wolfet will appear shortly, by Prof W.T 
Waugh, Chairman of the History emeren. McGill Ciniversicg ia hope 
to review this in our next issue. eres 


**‘Other Days Other Ways: Silhouettes of the Past in F +s : 
Vieilles Choses Vieilles Gens of G. Bouchard. Louis ae pee Accs Mone 
2.50. oe bs 


tJames Wolfe: Man and Soldier. By W.T. Waugh. Louis Carrier & Co. ‘geieins 
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Banff, the majestic, the beautiful, nestling in an Alpine Fairyland, where people of tired 
Cities go to rest and play; to get a deep breath of bracing air and a physical and mental 
uplift for working days to come. This picture shows the new 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL 


an Alpine palace finer than ever, as it will be when completely finished, the finest mountain 
hotel in the world. Banff, with its famous hot springs, excellent swimming in warm 
sulphur water, its many mountain drives and climbs, golf, tennis, boating, pony trails, auto 
tours on good roads—invites you to come this summer. Season May 15-Sept. 30. Plan early. 


Write Banff Springs Hotel, Alberta, Canada, or “Canadian Pacific Hotels’’ Montreal, Quebie. 
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W_ Hudson's Bay Company Yet 


Hudson’s Bay Tobaccos 





IMPERIAL MIXTURE-a rich, full blend— 
a smoke for the connoisseur—trare old Virginia with 
just the right proportions of curious Perique and 
of Latakia, brought from the romantic East. In 


the red and gold tin—there is nothing so fine to 
be bought. 
$3.00 per lb. 


H.B. C.-CUT PLUG 


That same sun-cured Virginia 
of an aroma unexcelled. For 
the smoker whose taste is 
not for the spicy richness of 
Imperial Mixture, but who as- 
pires to a lighter though 
equally well-matured flavour, 


$2.75 per |b. 





FORT GARRY 
Likewise a cut plug, but slight- 
ly darker in colour and a little 
rounder in flavour. Produced 
to satisfy the demands of men, & 


ng 


whose purse, however great 
their desire, is not quite equal 
to the cost of the higher-priced 
lines. Blue and yellow are the 
distinguishing colours of the 
packets and tins—and it retails 


2) $1.80 per Ib. 
Tha pocket package costs you rsc. 





And now 


4 POINT TOBACCO 


Coarse and Fine Cut 


80c for the 4 lb. vacuum tin 
1l5c for the pocket packet 


TOBACCOS OF TRADITION 
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Explosives are Tools 
Use the right one for each job 


Extensive experience and intimate 
knowledge of blasters’ requirements 
enable us to supply explosives and 
blasting accessories that are to be 
relied upon for satisfactory perfor- 
mance. 


We have prepared a table to aid users 
of explosives in selecting those which 
will give the best results in propor- 
tion to cost. 


Write for your free copy. 
CANADIAN EXPLOSIVES LIMITED 


MONTREAL 
Subsidiary of CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

















HALIFAX COBALT TORONTO 
SUDBURY KIRKLAND LAKE OTTAWA 
TIMMINS WINNIPEG 

Vancouver Ortawa 
Calgary Montreal 
Winnipeg Halifax 


In Toronto, Ryrie-Birks, Ltd. 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


Goldsmiths Silversmiths 
Modern and Antique Silver 
Genuine Sheffield Plate and ‘Reproductions 
English China 
London Leather 


Continental ‘Novelties 
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“ Profitable 
Spending 






ONEY spent in the bank is profitable 
because it is still yours, and the more 
you spend the more you have. 

Every deposit you make is money paid to 
yourself—the wisest and most satisfying 
way of spending. 


Ask for a copy of our Booklet, 
‘The Uses of a Bank”’ 


Spend Your 
Money 
In a Bank 


ae The Royal Bank 
ae of Canada 














. a Crating and Shipping Household Goods 
ied and Automobiles Overseas Ek, U R O P iy 


Special attention paid to packing and forwarding of household 
goods and automobiles to any part of the world 


CARRIERS AND’ W AREHOUSEMEN 


Private Locked Rooms in Fireproof Storage 


for Your 


Summer Vacation 


te is the world’s greatest living 






on “ee : Excise drama. Its colorful life varies re- 
ey Y ae markably within every national border. 
) / 


Its big cities—London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome—are an amazing revelation 
of how the other fellow lives, works and 
plays. 

Let us plan for you, show you the best and 
give you the most value for your outlay 1n 
time and money. You may select from an 
almost endless array of itineraries—there 


329 Ontario STREET East Phone Harbour 6271 
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RiwvL BS TALE: AN bD 
INSURANCE BROKERS 
PROPERTY ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, VALUATORS 


Ns McGitt STREET *% MAIN 0470 





is always one to fit yourexact requirements. 





Indetendent Individual Trave! 
Escorted Travel Popular Tours 


Educational Tours 


THOS. COOK & SON 
1128 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 


175 OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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A WILL IS AN OBLIGATION 


You owe it to your dependents to make a will and 


ASSETS - $400,000,000 appoint The Royal Trust Company as your executor. 
P e Efficient, impartial and economical administration is 
Life Assurance in force assured. 


over $1,500,000,000 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS INCREASED 
FOR EIGHTH SUCCESSIVE YEAR 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 





THE ROYAL TRUST COMPANY 


Executors and Trustees 
10; ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES: 


MONTREAL 
CALGARY HAMILTON SAINT JOHN N.B. VANCOUVER 
EDMONTON OTTAWA ST. JOHN’S (Nfld.) VICTORIA 
HALIFAX QUEBEC TORONTO WINNIPEG 


Assets under administration exceed $400,000,000. 
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In the Management 
2. Ot your: Estate 


do you desire the experience, facilities 
and responsibility of a Trust Com- 
pany combined with the special fam- 
ily or business knowledge of an 
individual? Then the ideal disposi- 
tion of your estate would be to make 
that individual and our Company 


Co-Executors. 


Montreal Trust 
Company 


11 PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 


SIR HERBERT S. HOLT A.J. BROWN, K.C. F.G. DONALDSON 
President Vice-President General Manager 


Electric ~—Motors 


Frep. THomson Co. LimiTEpD 
Electrical Engineers 


LAncaster 9141 915 St. Genevieve Street 


Investment Securities 


NEW MAN, SWEEZEY & CO. 


LIMITED 


210 St. James Street P.O. Box 2157 


MontTREAL 














Investment Bonds 
and Shares 


Royal Securities Corporation, 
established in 1903, controls a 
Dominion-wide organization for 
the service of investors in Can- 
adian securities—Government, 
Municipal, Public Utility and 
Industrial. 


We invite inquiries, and shall 
be pleased to submit informa- 
tion and quotations upon 
request. 


Royal Securities Corporation 
Limited 


244 St. James Street West, Montreal 


Toronto Halifax Saint John Charlottetown Quebec Ottawa 
Hamilton Winnipeg Calgary Edmonton Regina Vancouver 
Victoria New York St. John’s, Nfld. London, Eng. 





Leave to Your Family 
Your Property, 


Not Your Problems— 


Make a Will 


We Act As Executors 
Write or call for our booklets 


National Trust Company 


Limited 


225 St. James Street, Montreal 


J. M. MACDONNELL, Manager 


Assets Under Administration 
$181,000,000 


Capital and Reserve 
$6,000,000 


————— 
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Honorary Secretary, T. S. STEWART, Arts ‘05, Law '08 


D. S. Forszgs, Sci. ‘11 


L. M. Linpsay, Med. ’og 


E. S. Brerer, Arts ‘15 
G. E. Cong, Sci. ‘06 
G. G. Ganz, Sci. '03 
K. O. 
G, 


Hutcuison, Med. 


W. Jounson, Arts ‘oo, et ‘03 


W. F. Caipman, Arts ‘or, Law ‘og Gr < 
Miss May Ipuer, Arts '05 
C. B. Keenan, Med. '97 
H. M. Lirrue, Med. ’o1 


BoarD oF GOVERNORS 
Eucens Larigvr, Arts '77, Law 80 
Watter Motson, Arts '04 
G. Eric McCuaie, Sci. ‘06 


A. T. Bazin, Med. '94, Chairman T. W. L. MacDermor, Arts ‘17, Edétor 


P. E. Corserr, M.A., Arts '13 
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H. Wyatt Jounsron, Sci. ‘21 


Address all communications to the Editor, McGitt News, McGill University, Montreal 
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2. McDona tp, Arts ‘04 
J. G. Ross, Sci. ’03 
C. K. Russex, Arts '97, Med. ‘or 
Paut Sisze, Sci. ‘or 
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Strathcona Academy, Outremont, Que. Reinforced concrete construction throughout. 


New addition in foreground erected 1927. Architects: MacVicar & Hervot, 
Montreal. Contractors: Bremner, Norris ¢? Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


Let Our Service 
Department Help You 


Our Service Department will be glad to 
receive inquiries on any problem confronting 
you relating to concrete and its many uses. 
Our library is comprehensive and is at your 


disposal at all times, without charge. Write 
us. 


CANADA CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


FOR PERMANENCE 






Canada Cement Company Limited 


Canada Cement Company Building 
Phillips Square Montreal 


Sales Offices at: 
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Branch Societies 


OrtTawa VALLEY GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 


‘“Broadmindedness and the spirit of co-operation, 
bred of a University education, can and should be the 
guiding light of unified effort and progress to Canada 
when carried into the community by the university 
graduate,”’ declared R. L. Calder, K.C., famous Montreal 
lawyer, in a stirring address to the annual dinner of the 
Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society of McGill Univer- 
sity, at the Chateau Laurier on April 12th, last. 

The annual McGill graduates’ dinner was an un- 
qualified success, and was attended by a large and brilliant 
gathering. President K. H. Cameron, M.Sc., was in the 
chair, and introduced the speaker. 

At the commencement Mrs. R. L. Calder, who was 
also a guest of the graduates, was presented with a 
bouquet of beautiful golden roses. President Cameron 
announced that Sir Arthur Currie, Principal of McGill, 
had sent greetings, and P. D. Ross, honorary president of 
the Society, who was absent from the city, had also sent 
best wishes and congratulations to the graduates on the 
occasion of their annual gathering. 


Mr. Cameron declared the success of the dinner was 
due to the fine organizing work of the dinner com- 
mittee, and, very largely, to real McGill spirit. In 
Opening the dinner, he reminded all present that the 
Society had been founded in 1890, and had prospered and 
worked steadily on ever since in the interests of the old 
College. The chairman gave the toast to ‘‘The King.”’ 

Dr. George S. McCarthy, one of the senior graduates 
present, proposed the toast to ‘‘Old McGill,’’ and re- 
called the earlier days of Canada’s great University. 
Its success was due, he believed, not only to its fire loca- 
tion and equipment, but to its splendid faculty and the 
high calibre and loyalty of its graduates and students. 

McGill, he said, was second to no other University 
on this continent. He was reminded that his father had 
studied at McGill, he was a graduate himself, and his 
son was on the point of graduating. ‘‘If I had half a 
dozen sons I would want them all to go through McGill,’ 
Dr. McCarthy declared proudly. 

The toast was specially honoured with a college yell, 
the older graduates joining with a will in the singing 
“‘She’s All Right,”’ etc. 

Introduced by the chairman as a McGill man who 
belonged to Cape Breton, R. L. Calder was the principal 
speaker, replying to the toast to Montreal's seat of 
learning. 

Mr. Calder disillusioned the diners by confessing 
Quebec “‘nationality,’’ but admitted that he had sipped 
of Nova Scotia’s wisdom also. In humorous vein, Mr. 
Calder was reminded that he had spoken at the annual 


dinner of the Society two years ago. QOna that occasion 
he had replied to the toast to ‘‘Sister Universities.’’ This 
year he was promoted. 

In a more serious strain, Mr. Calder spoke of the con- 
tribution the University can and does make to the social 
life of a nation. A University was greater than even its 
professors, he maintained, because of the unequalled 
Opportunity afforded its students for intermingling and 
absorbing a true community spirit. 

McGill’s chief claim to greatness lay in her suc- 
cessful breaking down of the fences of prejudices, sec- 
tionalism and sectarianism, for the broader, more 
humanitarian interest of unified effort and co-operation. 
Therefore her graduates must carry into life that sweet- 
ness and light every college graduate should give to his 
community—the soothing touch, the uniting influence. 
Every man who had benefitted by a University education 
knew that prejudices and narrow-mindedness were re- 
tarding influences to civilization. College graduates 
had this duty to perform. 

Aptly illustrating his point with a reference to the 
effect on a crowd of two men consistently and unitedly 
pushing in one direction, Mr. Calder declared steady, 
organized effort could have a tremendous influence on the 
nation as a whole, if exerted by University men and 
women, in the right direction. Individuals would 
vanish, but they would have been of value in their life- 
time only in relation to the contribution they had made 
to human progress. As coral reefs were built up by the 
dead shells of little animals, so all, in a small way, could 
contribute to the building of a bigger, better civilization 
for posterity. 

Hon. Dr. J. L. Chabot, graduate of Ottawa Uni- 
versity in Arts and McGill in Medicine, proposes the 
toast to Sister Universities,’’ and declared Canada can 
be proud of her great schools of learning. Universities 
had given Canada and the world such men as Dr. Bant- 
ing and would produce other great men in years to come. 
He spoke particularly of Ontario’s universities—To- 
ronto, the provincial college; Queen's, which was turn- 
ing out great graduates; Western, and Ottawa, both of 
which contributed greatly to the sciences and arts of 
Canada. 

Harold Fisher, ex-M.L.A., replied to the toast on 
behalf of his Alma Mater, Toronto University. He said 
the devotion of graduates to their colleges reminded him 
of devotion of one’s wife. He had heard that, in some 
families, the course of marital life did not always run 
smoothly, but, among the best people, it was never ad- 
mitted that one had not the best little woman on earth. 
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“So it is with universities,’ Mr. Fisher continued. 


‘Keep up the fiction.” (Applause). 


Charles Bland, representing Queen’s University 
graduates, referred to the close interest between McGill 
and his old college, and wished McGill, through her old 


boys and girls, greater prosperity to come. 


Following the dinner the graduates adjourned to the 
ballroom of the Chateau Laurier, where a dance was held. 
The dinner-dance gathering was a particularly brilliant 
one, and was attended by many distinguished men and 
women. Accompanying President Cameron at the head 
table were Mrs. Cameron, R. L. Calder, K.C., and Mrs. 
Calder; W. F. Kay, M.P.; Harold Fisher, and Mrs. 
Fisher; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bland, Hon. Dr. J. L. 
Chabot and Mrs. Chabot, Dr. H. M. Ami, Dr. J. H. 
Alford, Col. L. R. Lafleche, D.S.O.; Dr. J. F. Argue, 
Oscar Belanger, M.P.; J. F. Pouliot, M.P., and Mrs. 
Pouliot; Dr. George S. McCarthy, and others. 


The dinner was arranged by a committee under the 
chai manship of R. C. Berry and composed of Dr. J. F. 
Argue, Dr. D. M. Robertson, De: J.T. Basken, De. hs. 
H. Brown, Mts. J. E. Craig, Dr. A. P. Davies, Mrs. G. 
G. Gale, R. E. Hayes, Miss Jean Matheson, G. H. Mc- 
Callum, P. D. Wilson, Dr. F. W. C. Mohr, E. B. Jost, 
G. H. Burland, Col. A. F. Duguid, M. B. Davis and L. 
H. Cole. 

Guests were received by Mr. and Mrs. Cameron and 
Mr. and Mrs. Calder. 


Among those also present were: 


Dr. and Mrs. J. F. Argue, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Aylen, Mr, and Mrs. 
Shirley Alexander, Mr. A. Apps. 


Dr. and Mts. J. T. Basken, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. Burland, Mr. and 
Mts. R. Berry, Major and Mts. Walter Blue, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Bland, 
Mr. and Mrs. Aithur Bennett. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Cowley, Dr. and Mrs. H. Church, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Clark, Mr. and Mrs. R.-L. Calder, Mr. C. W. Caughlin, Mr. J. A. 
Calder, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Cram, Mr. and Mrs. K. M. Cameron, Mr. 
R. de B. Corriveau, Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Cole, Dr. and Mrs. J. E. Ciaig, 
Mr, and Mrs. A. E. Corrigan, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. L. Cassels, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. R. Cram, Dr. and Mrs. J. L. Chabot, Dr. and Mrs. H. H. 
Cheney, Mr. Colin Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Campbell. 

Miss L. Dunham, Dr. and Mrs. A. P. Davies, Mr. M. B. Davis, Col. 
A. F. Duguid, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Dennis, Miss Donaldson, Rev. 
Norman S. Dowd, Mr. A. Dustan, Miss Elsie Davis. 

Dr. and Mrs. R. H. Ells, Mr. and Mrs. H. Ewart. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. O. S. Finnie, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. N. Fraser, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Forbes, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Fisher, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. S. Fillion, Mr. R. S. Finnie, Mr. V. F. W. Fornetet. 
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Dr. and Mrs. R. L. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gamble, Dr. and 
Mrs. G. M. Geldert, Mr. and Mts. G. Gordon Gale, Mr. Alfred Gale, 
Mr. W. Girouard, M.P., and Mrs. Girouard, 

Dr. and Mrs. W. Hutchison, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Hayes, Mr. R. L. 
Haycock, Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Hayes, Miss G. Hayes, Dr. and Mrs, J. 
H. Hollingsworth, Miss Marguerite Holcomb. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Jost, Dr. and Mrs. Harold Jost. 
Mr. W. F. Kay, M.P. 


Dr. and Mrs. T. Leggett, Col. L. R. LaFleche, A.D.C.; Mr. F. C. 
C. Lynch, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Hochhead, Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Lambatt, 
Dr. and Mrs. T. R. Little, Miss Marjorie Low. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. §. McElroy, Mr. and Mrs. D. W. MacLachlan, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Murray, Mr. and Mrs. A. K. MacCarthy, Dr. and Mrs. G. 
S. Mothersill, Mr. and Mrs. S. G. McDougall, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. S. 
McCarthy, Dr. and Mrs. F. W. McKinnon, Mrs. T. S. McMorran, Mr. 
Sydney McMorran, Dr. and Mrs. H. B. Moffatt, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
McRae, Dr. Wallace MacKay, Miss Jean Matheson, Mr. and Mrs. G. 
H. McCallum, Dr. and Mrs. F. W. C. Mohr, Mr. Gordon McDougall, 
Dr. D. J. Maloney, M.P.; Miss N. Maloney. 

Mr. and Mrs. Noel Ogilvy. 

Mr. C. M. Pitts, Mr. F. Pouliot, M.P.; and Mrs. Pouliot, Dr. J. 
R. Pritchard, Miss May Prince. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Richards, Mr. Lloyd Rochester, Dr. D. M. 
Robertson, Mr. Lawrence Rochester. : 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Srumbert, Dr. and Mrs. W. J. Stevens, Dr. H. 
Small, Miss Marjorie Small, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Stewart, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sinclair, Mr. and Mrs. Robt. Sargent. 

Mr. Norman Thompson. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Underwood. 

Dr. and Mrs. R. E. Valin. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. D. Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Westland, Dr. and 
Mrs. B. Wilkes, Dr. and Mrs. T. A. Watterson, Mr. and Mrs. A. Wright, 
Mr. and Mts. Chatles Walton, Dr. D. Winter, Mr. and Mrs. G. G 
Wright. 


OTTAWA VALLEY GRADUATES’ SOCIETY 


Before an audience that listened with intense interest to his sciea- 
tific address, Dr. H. M. Ami, director of the government laboratory of 
geology and palzontology, addressed the members on March 29th of the 
Ottawa Valley Graduates’ Society of McGill University. The meeting 
was held in Dr. Ami's office and was attended by a large representation 
of the members of the Society. 


‘The work of the Canada Pre-Historic Society in Southern France” 
was the subject of the lecture. Dr. Ami dwelt on some of the discoveries 
of great scientific importance made by the company of geologists 10 
France last summer. He described the progress of man throughout the 
different periods of existence. His remarks were beautifully illustrated 
with a number of slides, the original photographs of which he had 
taken in France. Various specimens of great value were shown to the 
gathering. 


Mr. K. M. Cameron, president of the Graduates’ Society, presided. 
The thanks of the meeting were extended to the speaker by Dr. F. W. 
C. Mohr and seconded by Mr. P. D. Wilson. 
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NOMINATIONS 


This year the Nominating Committee has only chosen 
one candidate for each of the following offices: President 
and Vice-President of the Society, and for the Society’s 
Representative on the Board of Governors of the Uni- 
versity. This has been done in accordance with the 
amendment to the Society's By-Laws passed at the last 
Annual Meeting. The following list of nominations is 
in the hands of the Executive Secretary: 


ee GrorGE SELk1rx Currie, Arts 11. 


Vice-President...........Paurti Sypney Fisuer, Arts ‘17. 
Graduates’ Society Repre- 
sentative on Board of 


Governors.............Grorcz Hucu.Atex. Montcomery, Law '97. 
Executive Committee...... Donatp Grant CAMPBELL, Arts '04, Med. 'o8. 
Joun Tuomas Hackett, Law ‘og. 
ExizapetH CarmicHaAEL Monk, Arts ‘19, 
Law ‘23. 
KENNETH Meike Perry, Arts ‘06, Sci. ‘08. 
ae ..Watrer Witi1aM Cotpirtts, Sci. ‘99. 


Cuaryes WitrreD Davis, Arts ‘07. 

ArTHUR ALEXANDER Dosson, Sci. ‘Io. 

Rosert HuGu Exts, Arts '99, Med. ‘03. 

Louisa Marcaret Farr, Arts 23. 

Paut Puextps Hutcuison, Arts 16, Law ‘21. 

Haroitp Frenca McDona cp, Sci. '07. 

Rosert Tarr McKenzie, Arts 89, Med. ‘92. 

Txomas Ropcer McLacan, Sci. ‘23. 

Francis ALtex. Caron Scrimcer, Arts ‘or, 
Med. ’o5. 


REPRESENTATIVE FELLOws: 


In Arts................ ALEXANDER Ocitviz McMortry, Arts ‘ro. 
Josepo ARMAND Mowarr, Arts ‘or. 
See Epwarp Metcsorr Eserts, Med. '97. 
Hucu Ernest MacDermort, Med. ‘13. 
Law................Henry Noet Cnavvin, Law ‘oo. 
Aprian Knatcusutt-Hucessen, Law ‘14. 
Agriculture.......... Tuomas Epwarp McOuart, Agr. '23. 


Joun Ears Ness, Agr. ‘20. 


ExEcuTIVE SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


The office of the Executive Secretary is in the Ad- 
ministration Building of the University. In it are kept 
files showing: (1) The names and addresses of all gradu- 
ates and past students as far as they can be obtained; 
(2) the members of all graduating classes in each faculty 
since 1834, and (3) the names of all graduates and past 
Students arranged according to locality. Thus the 
Office can supply graduates with almost any information 
regarding the whereabouts of their classmates or of other 
graduates. 
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duates’ Society 


From the Secretary's office ballots for the election of 
graduate members of Corporation are sent to all graduates, 
and for the election of Officers and the Representative 
on the Board of Governors, to all members of the Society. 


This important work is wholly dependent on the 
graduates, and it is therefore essential for the mainte- 
nance of the Society that all graduates and past students 
should become members. The fee is $3.00 annually, 
and as members of the Society they receive the McGill 
News each quarter, containing news of their fellow 
members and of the University. 


APPOINTMENTS BuREAU 


The Executive Secretary is in charge of an Appoint- 
ments Bureau with the object of obtaining positions for 
Graduates and Students. Summer employment for a con- 
siderable number of students and permanent positions 
for graduates are found each year. 


McGitzt UNiversiry GRADUATES ENDOWMENT FuND 


The idea of this Fund was conceived during the 1921 
Reunion by a few prominent graduates. A constitution 
was drawn up placing the collection of the fund in the 
hands of a committee, who are virtually a sub-committee 
of the Executive of the Society. Expenses 1n connec- 
tion with the Fund are paid by the Graduates’ Society. 
The method of building up the Fund is as follows. Each 
year the Committee circularizes all graduates asking 
them to send in a small subscription, the older graduates 
being asked to contribute a larger amount than the more 
recent. All the money subscribed is invested and the 
interest from this capital alone is available for use by the 
University. A Board of Trustees, consisting of five mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors and seven graduates, has 
the power to decide when and how such monies shall be 
spent. By subscribing to this fund, graduates are doing 
a real service to their Alma Mater. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


The following list contains names of members of the 
Graduates’ Society who have chagged their addresses 
without letting the Society know. We would be glad 
to receive information as to their whereabouts, so that 
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we can get in touch with them again. Please communt- 
cate with the Secretary of the Graduates’ Society, Mc- 


Gill University. 


Name 


Davip M. BaLTZan....... 


Cuas. J. CHAPLIN........ 


Epmunp J. Conway.... 
SCG ae id Bs) Ee ee 


0 RE Oc ae. ae 
E. JoHNSTONE CurTIS...... 


W.Va mtaner, 2.9005 


Waxuace J. DoRRANCE... 


Epwarpb P. Hoover...... / 


Epcar V. GILBERT 


MarsHatt j. Kern.... 


Sols OS... 


Past Student 


Comm. ‘23 


Med. ‘23 


.Med. “EY = 


jas. E. A. Eotrson....... BCE, “O38. . 


oo ee a 


1051 Big 


.Royal 


San Martin 85, Buenos Aires, 
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Last known address 


217 C.P.R., Building, 


Saskatoon, Sask. 


.c/o Donnington House, 


Trinley Rd., Cambetley, 
Surrey, England. 
Anyox, B.C. 

Lucknow, Oudh, India. 
Windsor, Ont. 


.s00 S. Kingshighway, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


10 S.W. znd Avenue, 


Miami, Florida. 


-Castor, Alta. 


Markus Hook, Pa. 
Falls 
Akron, Ohio. 


-The Foundation Co., Ltd., 


Maniwaiki, Que. 
Bank of 


A1gentina, S. America. 


Avenue, 


Canada, 


Bow, W. KWAapP.. 2 6cs 32: 


DoNALD MACRAE....---«> 


FERDINANDO MANCUSO... 


Paut MELHUISH.... 


IsatAH E&. MITCHELL....--- 


AD, MoRein en.cc coe 


Wicrrep S. PLASKRIT..... 


|: B.. PRINGES 66 cs ees 


Purcy W. RACEY......-. 
Rupert 4H. Karm......¢.0) 


Rost. D. RoBERTSON...... 


}. C."TRugMan. ...a5 sce 


(. WrrspurGH:.... 2002 
Ferp..G.: Wikies fxm 


CaMERKON, Henry G....... 
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Sc: “493.2 150 Metcalfe Street, 
Montreal. 

Sc. "83. oteederen 748 Girouard Avenue, 
Montreal. 

Med. "262.028 1095 Greene Avenue, 
Montreal. 

6. ‘GS. cna Cowley Cottage, Cowley, 
Middlesex, England, 

Med. "OS. naciure Llanberis, 6 Haslemere Road, 
Crowel End, London, W. 8., 
England. 

Sci. ’08....,....42'St, Mark Streen 
Montreal, 

Med. oath ae Clinton, Mass. 

Sc. tla gia 16 Sussex Avenue, Montreal. 

SC. OF. i000 + Out SOlet ee 

0. Sn notte Kirk’s Ferry, Que. 

Méd. “O28. 2555 Wetaskiwin, Alta. 

BC. Atheceenets 5714. Blackstone Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

a ig ae Can. Westinghouse Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

OC: “Odvasanet aa 1540 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Med. '24 snaacr 507-12th Street, Saskatoon, 
Sask. 
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Alumnae Notes 


McGILL ALUMNA LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


The Library Committee presented this year its 
eleventh annual report, and we hope that Alumnz 
realize to some extent the value of the work done year 
by year by this energetic and unselfish band of workers. 
Both in the Royal. Victoria Hospital and in the 
Military Hospital at Ste. Anne’s thousands of books 
have been given out to appreciative patients. The Staffs 
of both Hospitals also recognize the value of the service 
rendered by our Committee; and the Alumnz Society is 
one in hearty sympathy and admiration for the work 
done by Miss Baylis and her helpers. 


THE UNIVERSITY’S WOMEN’S CLUB 
OF MONTREAL 


The University’s Women’s Club of Montreal, having 
celebrated its first birthday on the 14th of February 
has just completed a 








surely a most auspicious day 
successful and satisfactory year. 


The objective of the founders of the Club has been to 
have three hundred resident members, and even at this 
early date that objective has practically been attained. 
This number is augmented by many out-of-town and 
transient members. The membership is constantly 
increasing, the dining-room is usually full, and all the 
private rooms of the Club are filled. The monthly 
luncheons t ur members and their friends and the dinners 
for members oriy are well attended, and a great deal of 
interest is shown in the Club, not only by members, but 
by their friends. To one of these latter the Club is in- 
debted for the loan of the pictures now hanging on its 
walls. 


The Club has a room at the disposal of transient and 
non-resident members, and during the summer, when the 
residents of the Club are away, more rooms will be 
available. Members may also ‘‘put up’’ their friends 
who are non-members, for a period of two weeks. As 
many applications have already been received, it would 
be wise for those wishing to make reservations to do so 
as soon as possible. We hope to see many out-of-town 
members enjoying the hospitality of the Club this 
Summer. 


Anyone wishing to obtain further information con- 
cerning the Club may do so by writing to the Secretary, 
3492 Peel Street. 


RECEPTION TO GRADUATES OF R.V.C. ’28 


A delightful innovation this year was the holding 
of the annual Reception to the R.V.C. Graduating Class 
at the home of the retiring Alumnz President, Mrs. 
Walter Lyman. Both the new Graduates and those of 
riper years appreciated and heartily enjoyed Mrs. Ly- 
man’s gracious hospitality. 

The regular members of the Society held the usual 
business meeting prior to the reception. When the guests 
arrived, the new President, Miss Murchison, welcomed 
them in the name of the Society, and urged them to lose 
no time in becoming members. Then the hostess an- 
nounced that degrees (in the form of crackers) would be 
presented to the new Graduates, but must each be viséd 
by a member of the Society. This afforded much interest 
and amusement, and at once brought the newest Alumnz 
into friendly relations with their older sisters. 


During the afternoon Mrs. Corbett sang, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Stalker; and Miss Betty Cameron played a 
selection on the piano. 


NOTES 


All Alumnz will be glad to know that Miss Hurl- 
batt, who has been for some weeks a patient in the Ross 
Memorial, is now making satisfactory progress. 


1910.—Mrs. Carman Paine (Rusy Carr) has gone on a two-months 
visit to England. 

1914.—Mrs. J. E. Affleck (Eupuemra Tarr) has returned East from Nel- 
son, B.C., with her two children. She expects to make her home 
in Montreal. 

1916.—Mrs. R. D. Daly (Marton McCatt) is at present in England. 

1920.—Fiora MacKinnon, who has had a year’s leave of absence, 
expects to return to Strathcona Academy in the Fall. 

1923.—WinnirreD Kypp, Secretary of the Local Council of Women, 
attended the meeting of the National Council at Ottawa, re- 
cently. 

1925.—Mrs. Henry Dawson (Marjorie GRANGER) is teaching at the 
Lennox School, New York. 

1926.—The first reunion of the Class of R.V.C. ‘26 took place at a Dinner 
organized by KATHLEEN JENKINS and Franczs Secorp, permanent 
Secretary and President, at the University Women’s Club, on 
April 28th. 

About twenty-five members of the Class, some of whom had 
not met since graduation, were present. General regret was 
expressed that Miss Hurlbatt was not able to be at the Dinner. 
She had kindly sent her best wishes to the Class. 

At an informal business meeting held after dinner, it was 
agreed that an attempt should be made to have a similar re- 


union every year. 
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Marcaret Hicoinson is Secretary to the Ontario Deputy 
Minister of Education at Toronto. 

Francis ANGLIN has had a very successful course at the New 
Year School of Commercial Ait. In August she will sail for 
Paris to continue her studies there. 

Maysrz MacSporran is Convener of the Education Committee 
of the Local Council of Women. 

Macpaten DeBtiors has been doing post-graduate work at 
Smith’s College this year. She has accepted an appointment in 
the Physics Department at Vassar for next year. 

Mrs. Hughes-Jones, formerly Arma Smitue, McGill ‘08, is now 
on the staff of the Carnegie Public Library, Vancouver. 


WESTERN NOTES 


An unusual event, and one of much interest to McGill 
Graduates, was the reception given on March 28th by 
the McGill Women’s Club of Vancouver, in honour of 
the wives of the McGill men of the city and district. 
Mrs. W. A. Whitelaw graciously gave the use of her 
lovely home for the occasion, and during the afternoon 
the rooms were thronged with guests, over one hundred 
accepting the invitation of the Women’s Club. The 
President, Mrs. A. Neville Smith, received with Mrs. 
Whitelaw, and pouring tea were Mrs. R. E. McKechnie, 
Mrs. Hamish McIntosh, Mrs. Lemuel Robertson, and 
Mrs. R. H. Stewart. The tea-table was beautifully 
decorated with flowers in the traditional red and white. 
Members of the Club acted as a Reception Committee, 
and served in the tea-room, and the continual buzz of 
conversation indicated that the guests found much in 
common. Everyone voted the affair most successful. 


The McGill Women’s Club of Vancouver would not 
feel that it was carrying on McGill traditions if it did 
not interest itself in local educational affairs. In Mrs. 
H. S. Wilson (Margaret Dixon, Arts 11) it has an active 
member on the Committee working in the interests of a 
Women’s Union at the University of British Columbia. 
On May 2nd a large and most successful tea was held by 
the Committee to raise working funds. Many uni- 
versity women were present. 

The McGill Women’s Club of Vancouver will hold 
its last meeting before the Summer on May 14th. At 
this meeting it is expected that plans will be made and 


committees formed for a big dance to be given early in 
the Fall. 


REPORT OF THE RECORDING SECRETARY 
1927-28 


The Society has had a thoroughly pleasant and 
successful year. There have been the usual monthly 
meetings from October to April,—that of January in the 


evening,—and all with an excellent attendance. The 
membership has been much the same as that of last 
year, which means that this season again an unsatisfac- 
tory number of members from the previous year havebeen 
lost to the Society. 

Financially the Alumnz have been prosperous, and 
able to make the customary contributions to their 
special interests,—the Federation Scholarship Fund, the 
Hospital Libraries, and the University Settlement. In 
order to help provide for these donations, plays were 
presented in February, which were highly successful, 
from the point of view both of entertainment and of 
revenue. | 

It is a matter of gratification to us that one of our 
members, Mrs. George McDonald, has been chosen the 
new President of the Women’s Canadian Club. As 
we have a Vice-President of the Canadian Federation of 
University Women in Miss Catherine Mackenzie, and a 
recently past-President in Mrs. Vaughan, we feel that 
McGill Alumnz are having their due share of executive 
positions. 

Our great regret at this time is to be without Miss 
Hurlbatt. She is always actively interested in us and 
most thoughtful for us, and we have missed her very 
much at our last meetings. We earnestly hope that she 
will make steady progress towards recovery. 

We are indebted again to many good friends for theit 
kindness to us. Those who have contributed so willingly 
and liberally to our year’s programme of addresses,— 
Prof. Waugh, Major George Washington Stephens, Mrs. 
McBain, Mr. Roman Mazurkiewiez, Dr. Lomer, Mrs. 
Vaughan and Prof. Leacock,—have ‘over-brimmed theit 
measure’ with instruction and delight. We thank them 
all, and acknowledge also our deep debt to those fellow- 
graduates and those connected with the Staff, notably 
Mme. Furness and Prof. DuRoure of the French De- 
partment, who helped to make the Alumnz plays both 
enjoyable and profitable. We recognize that our year's 
success is largely due to the generosity of such friends, 
and tender to all who have helped us our most grateful 
thanks. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FLorENCE MacSweeN STALKER. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Miss Hazet Murcuison. 
Mrs. Wattgr LYMAN. 
Miss C. I. MACKENZIE. 
Mrs. J. H. Norris. 
Miss ExizaBeTH Monk. 


Recording Secretary... 2.00.00. occ ee Miss Heren Hacus. 
Assistant Recording Secretary............... Miss Eruer RoBERTSON- 
Corresponding Secretary..............- 2.4. Mrs. A. D. Finnie. 
Assistant Corresponding $ CUOMO 54. cee Miss JzBAN GURD. 


Treasurer 


VERNA Cs VaN so see eel Miss Louisa Fair. 
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AiGMEE TERE os. ..Miss Vernon Ross. To Printing list of Women Graduates... StS .. $ 130.00 
Alumna Committee,‘ McGill News’’....... .Miss Hurwpatr. Printing books of receipts............ se | 9.88 
Miss Joan Foster (Convener) Rees Sap os bs ae oe 8.10 
Mrs. J. G. Srewarr. SPORES: 4. sN Sicicks ie oo ee rit aes 7.00 
Miss Marion Youna. PURER Si 7s as ies eee ire Gh tae ee ete 22..00 
Miss Myra Boucuarp. Maitland, 1926-27..:........... hate oe 30.00 
Convener of the Library Committee........... Miss Inez Barus. Maitland, 1927-28....... ene oe ae 76.70 
Representatives on the a ~ igh Suellen re eieas $- SHR Rea cace tle ihe 13.50 
Local Council of Women................. Mrs. Watrer Lyman. Graduates’ Society... .. ere ae. Wes ; 354.50 
Mrs. M. A. Prervan. Canadian Federation University Women: Fee..... ot 70.00 
Representative on the University Canadian Federation University Women: Scholarship. .. 200.00 
Settlement Board.................. _. Miss KatHarine TRENHOLME. Canadian Federation University Women: Sale of Chronicle 7.§0 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1927-28 Local Council of Women: Fee... ei tit tia-fe Gi A 2.00 
University Settlement............ pts 100.00 
<< <a apelin ke ne $ 397.18 Library Committee, McGill Alumnz. . Se tee ees 200. 00 
Balance tea account, oS rs 49.81 Se Aen Ree 621.9% 
SE Dy re 2.50 et 
Membership ORI a Conair ot ad pant 724.00 $1,853.09 
aembership fee, 1928-29.....2..:............0 5. 4.00 
“in owes aay, ea es a ene 7) Audited and found correct. (Signed) LOUISA MARGARET FAIR, 
pera tute Plays. §22.00 
Pree eal OF Cifewitie,.-.. 2... ee ccs 7.50 May 17th, 1928.  Abtcaiese's 
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Fs Sts AV “tied ae 16.07 (Signed) E. Curistrnz Rorxe 


J. Grace Garpner. 
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Siena And The I allio 


M. Dorotruy MAWDSLEY, M.A... Arts 23 


VERY city in Italy has its special attraction for the 
traveller, but the charm of Siena is unique and 
potent. One of the most unspoiled medizval cities igg the 
world, still entirely surrounded by a wall, with its nar- 
row streets, its Gothic palaces, and its magnificent cath- 
edral, Siena seems as though untouched by the passage 
of Time, and the traveller who enters its gates leaves 
the present behind him. 

Coming up from the railway station, we enter by the 
Porta Comollia, reminding ourselves that through this 
same gate passed Cosimo di Medici in 1561, when after 
a long and bitter war Florence had humbled the little 
city republic. Above this gate, too, we see the symbol of 
the Lupa, a symbol repeated many times in the inscrip- 
tions of the city. Just how Siena gained the right to 
the Roman wolf is hidden in obscurity, but the loyal 
Sienese believes himself more justly entitled to it than 
any Roman. 

To right and left within the gates, our eyes admire 
the noble facades built by Chigi or Piccolommini which 
front the narrow street. Many of these have, sunk in the 
brick, torch-holders made of the twisted iron-work for 
which Siena is famous; and it does not take much 
imagination to picture the light-hearted citizens, per- 
haps commemorating some victory in the many wars 
with Pisa or Florence, or perhaps during the carnival, 
wandering through the streets, their gala dresses illu- 
minated by the flickering gleam of smoking torches. 
And, though the costumes are not the picturesque ones 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, such a crowd 
is here now. It has gathered all day, coming on foot, 
by ox-cart, by train, by auto, by whatever means it 
could,—in order to see the historic race, the Palio, which 
has brought us, also, to Siena. 


There are no side-walks in Siena—everyone walks in 
the street; and when, as to-day, the city is full, the street 
is so thronged with people that autos, or ox-carts, which 
have been so ill-advised as to enter the city, can hardly 
penetrate. The foot-passengers flatten themselves against 
the walls to let vehicles pass; and if two vehicles wish 
to pass each other, it 1s quite possible that one may have 
to back up to a wider part of the street. No one seems to 
be impatient, however. Everyone is talking and laugh- 
ing, and the pushing and jostling is part of the fun. 


Moving with the crowd, we come to the Piazza del 
Campo, probably the most singularly-shaped square in 
the world. It is believed that it covers what was once 
the crater of an extinct volcano, which may account for 
the irregularity of its shape. It lies in front of the Palaz- 
zo Publico, and is entered by streets so narrow that they 


could be held by mere handfuls of men; hence they have 
witnessed some of the most sanguine of the city s many 
contests. To one side of the palazzo rises the Torte del 
Mangia, begun in 1338, whose great bell, rung only on 
occasions of public sorrow or thanksgiving, will boom 
out when the race is about to begin. Originally the 
sports took place in the middle of the campo, while the 
spectators sat around. To-day things are reversed, and 
the race takes place around the square while the bulk of 
the spectators are in the middle. 


And now perhaps you are wondering just what the 
Palio is. It is a bareback horse-race three times around 
the Campo, to the winner of which is awarded the 
palio, or banner, which is now exhibited in the cathedral. 
This is indeed not an ordinary race, but one deeply 
woven into the history of the city. The contestants 
represent the seventeen contrade or city divisions of 
Siena, each of which has its own distinctive colours and a 
crest. There is Onda, the wave; Giraffa, the giraffe; 
Oca, the goose; and so on for all the seventeen. It is 
interesting to read that originally the race had nothing 
to do with the contrade, and outsiders could take part in 
it. In 1492, for instance, Cesare Borgia won. But nows 
days the race is a civic affair, and combines with the 
natural excitement of a race the keenest feelings of 
enthusiasm and loyalty to one’s own city division. 


The city of Siena is vowed to the Virgin; hence the 
race takes place on the two days sacred to her. The first 
heat is run off on July 2nd, the day of Our Ladys An- 
nunciation. This, however, is merely preparatory, and 
the race proper is run in August on the day of the Vit- 
gin’s Assumption. Before the race begins, representative 
of the different contrade parade the city dressed in media 
val costumes, richly made of silk and velvet, each group 
catrying the banner of its division. These parades 
which take the whole morning are as interesting as the 
race itself. The racer, clad in mediazval armour, rides 00 
horseback in the middle. If the contrada has survived 
the elimination contest of July, the horse which will be 
used in the race is led behind, a poor-looking nag, for 00 
ordinary horse could survive such a course, and this 0° 
has been chosen not for appearance but for its ability to 
get around the piazza. There are page-boys with drum 
and bugle, and two men carrying bannets. These are 
made of silk, with the emblem of the contrada whose 
colours are repeated in the costumes. The Onda, for 
instance, is blue and white; the Giraffa is red and white. 
The Oca, which happens to have the colours that wet 
later adopted as the symbol of united Italy—ted, white 
and green—is always greeted with applause, 4” 
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accused by its opponents of making capital of this ac- 
cidental similarity. On the other hand, the Aguila, 
whose emblem resembles the double-headed eagle of 
Austria and which carries its colours, rarely appears 
without a hiss, inspired not by the contrada but by an 
unforgotten hatred of Austrian domination. The col- 
ours of the Cita, the heart of Siena, are black and white, 
and it has the historic Lupa as emblem. Whenever a 
group reaches a place where there are many of its sup- 
porters, it comes to a halt; there is a blast from the 
bugle; the drum beats more rapidly; and then begins an 
exhibition of the skill of the Sienese in banner-waving. 
The banners are twisted about their heads, under their 
arms, between their legs, always kept wide open in spite 
of the changing position they assume. All this time the 
drum beats, and the two banner-wavers, though they 
have their backs to each other, are in perfect time. Fin- 
ally each runs his hand down his banner, and the fine 
silk, just now so well displayed, crumples up till it looks 
as if it would pass through a lady’s ring. Then with a 
quick toss the standard is hurled into the air, sometimes 
to be caught again by the one who threw it, sometimes 
to pass over the heads of the little group to the man at 
the opposite end who has thrown his own into the air 
at the same moment. Neither man looks behind, but 
with astonishing assurance seizes the banner coming 
towards him, now once more fully displayed. The 
performance is over, and the little party moves on. 


All over Siena this goes on during the morning, till 
at length the entire seventeen groups converge on the 
piazza in front of the duomo. Here each contrada in 
turn takes up its position in front of the archbishop’s 
palace, saluting the reverend potentate and receiving his 
blessing. Then one after another files off the square to 
get ready for the race. 


At some period during the morning, too, in the church 
of each contrade, has occurred the interesting ceremony 
of the blessing of the horses. Each of the seventeen 
contrade has, of course, its own chapel, and it is here that 
hot only the racer but also the steed is taken to receive 
the blessing of the church. 


If we have been lucky enough to secure lunch by this 
time—no small feat among the thousands who have 
thronged to the city and are taxing its resources to the 
full—we can now move on to the Piazza, where the 
crowd is already beginning to collect. We have obtained 
seats on a scaffolding which has been placed against one 
of the surrounding buildings, and from our position of 
vantage we can observe the multitude. The entire piazza 
is a sea of heads, and more and yet more may be seen ap- 
proaching from every lane which debouches on the 
Square. The windows and even the roofs of the sur- 
rounding buildings are filled with interested spectators, 
and wherever possible temporary grandstands, similar 
,° the one on which we are seated, have been erected. 
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We must not fail to observe, either, the hospital mattress- 
es which have been piled at one of the sharpest turns of 
the course to break the fall of those who may be un- 
horsed there. | 


For the moment it seems as if it would be impossible 
to clear the course for the racers, but even as we look the 
clearing begins. A number of Mussolini Black Shirts 
lead the way, and behind come the carabinieri in their 
magnificent uniforms of blue and red. A rope is drawn at 
a point where later the course is to begin; the Black 
Shirts walk ahead, alowly pushing the people into the 
middle of the square; when a distance of ten yards is 
cleared, the mounted carabinieri ride forward, and rein 
in their steeds at the end of the clearing. Again the 
volunteer police advance, urging the crowd from the 
race-course; and at a given signal the carabinieri traverse 
another ten yards. And so it goes on till the whole 
course is empty of people. 


The Mussolini police have come from the surrounding 
country during the night and early morning. Wearing 
ordinary clothes, but with the traditional black shirt of 
their political creed, and probably some other distinguish- 
ing colour to indicate from what district they came, they 
marched or cycled past the hotel singing the stirring 
songs of Fascism. Their services are offered at very 
nominal sums to assist in keeping order on any special 
occasion. During the morning, they have camped in 
hundreds around the Duomo; now they take up positions 
along either side of the course behind the advancing 
carabinieri. 

Suddenly the great bell of the Campanile of the Palaz- 
zo Communale begins to ring, and we feel our hearts 
leap within us. Now the music of the bugles can be 
heard, and the costumed representatives of the seventeen 
contrade, each group with its drummer and its bugler, 
its mail-clad horseman, its pages and its standard-bear- 
ers, begin to parade slowly around the now open course. 
Every few feet they pause, and once again go through 
their banner-waving demonstration. Soon the entire 
course is filled with the brilliant colours of medizval 
costumes, and the waving of many banners. 


Now for the first time we see that a larger stand has 
been erected in front of the palazzo communale. When 
the parade reaches this, most of its members climb 
up on the stand, but the rider is taken into the palazzo. 
Finally we of the twentieth century in our more sombre 
garb are gazing upon the stand filled with the pageantry 
of medizval costumes, and the course is once more clear. 

Then amid breathless excitement a door of the palazzo 
opens, and the racers file out to take their place beside 
the rope which marks the commencement of the course. 
The medizval costumes have been cast aside in the inter- 
val, but each rider may still be recognized by the colours 
of his contrada. Beneath his jockey’s garb he is wearing 
as much mail as he thinks he can wear without inter- 
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fering with the speed of his mount. Even his head is 
protected by steel. The purpose of this will soon be 
obvious, but now everyone is tense with anxiety to see 
in what order the riders are to form up. Lots have been 
drawn in the palazzo. and on account of the shape of 
the course, it is obvious that those to whom the inner 
places have fallen will have considerable advantage over 
the others. The arrangement is impeded by the nervous 
tension of the horses, which, mad to start around the 
course, back and rear, pawing the air and threatening to 
throw their riders. Meanwhile on all sides we can hear 


shouts of ‘‘Oca! Oca!’’ ‘‘Chiocciola!’’ ‘‘Lupa!’’ as the 
riders get in place and their supporters recognize their 
position. 


At last all are in order. A moment of suspense, then 
at the crack of a pistol the rope falls, and the riders are 
off. There follows a mad frenzy of excitement. Anyone 
who was seated before gets to his feet; there is a pro- 
longed roar and we, who are watching the race more of 
less impartially, can see in the middle square first a 
sea of faces—then profiles—then backs—as the crowd 
follows the racers around the course. And meanwhile on 
the course itself the maddened steeds are being urged 
forward by every means in the riders’ power: spurs are 
thrust in, and the whip is in constant use—now to lash 
the horse that is ridden, now to strike at a passing 
animal that, having thrown its rider, is finishing the 
course without him in a frenzy of fear and excitement 
now to strike at a rider that threatens to pass. The rider 
holds his arm in front of his face to protect it, and slashes 
back; at last we see the reason for the armour protection. 
The race goes on. In a few frantic moments the riders 
have been three times round, and the winner dashing 
past the starting-point goes on past us, unable to stop, 
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but horse and man thoroughly exhausted. All about us, 
people are breaking through the barriers and jumping 
from the stands to crowd toward him; but before they 
can reach him, in fact, with incredible swiftness, the 
Fascisti police, of whose presence we have been hardly 
aware, have surrounded him; the carabinieri close in on 
them. For a moment we see him being supported from 
his horse; then two hundred police are between us and 
him, and he is marched off to spend the night in jail! 
Yes, in jail, for so high has the enthusiasm grown that 
his life is in danger from both friend and foe, and he is 
quietly removed till the moderation of morning makes it 
safe to release him, a hero till the next year’s palio. 

Meanwhile all the inhabitants of the winning con- 
trada ate preparing to celebrate their victory. We are 
told that in ‘the good old days’ the fountain in that 
quarter would run wine all night. The rest of the in- 
habitants are preparing to enjoy themselves, too, with 
that happy facility of the Italian nature which welcomes 
the occasion for rejoicing. 

And the most singular thing of all is that this pagean- 
try has been witnessed by very few who were not 
Italians. We Anglo-Saxons, the world’s greatest globe- 
trotters, seem hardly to have heard of it yet, though it 
contains just the elements which should make it attrac 
tive to us—the genuine flavour of the Middle Ages, and 
a really thrilling horse-race. Only if you go to the Palio 
next time you go to Italy, reserve your rooms a long way 
ahead, and don’t arrange to leave on the evening of the 
Palio. As long as I live I shall never forget the trip to 
Pisa—thousands of us in a train to which the foresight 
of the Italian Government had not thought fit to adda 
single coach. But that, as Kipling would say, is another 


story. 
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Graduates will contribute materially to the 
success of the News by sending in items of interest 
about themselves to other graduates. 


These should be sent to the Alumni Editor, 
H. R. Morgan, Esq., c/o The Brockville Recorder, 


Brockville, Ont. 


The response to our last appeal on this point 


was disappointingly small. 





S. C. Exts, Arts ’00, Sci. 'o8, mining engineer of the Mines branch 
of the Department of Mines at Ottawa, has been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London, one of only ten living Cana- 
dians to possess this honour. Mr. Ells has undertaken very extensive 
explorations in Northern Canada and recently completed topographical 
maps of Northetn Alberta, which constitute one of the largest opera- 
tions of the kind ever attempted by the Dominion Government. 

Charles L. Townsend, Ph.D., Arts ‘og, is now professor of English 
at the Southwestern College, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. Theresa Nagle, widow of Richard F. Nagle and mother of Dr. 
Sarsfield M. Nagle, Med. ’o4, died on March 2nd at her home in Ot- 
tawa at the age of 79 years. 

As a result of an adjustment of the MacLean ministry in British 
Columbia, Hon. Dr. J. D. MacLean, Med. ’o5, becomes President of 
the Executive, Minister of Finance, Minister of Industries and Minister 
of Education, and Hon. Dr. W. H. Surnertanp, Med. ‘99, becomes 
Minister of Public Works, Minister of Railways and Minister of Mines. 

The Colonial Auxiliary Forces Officers’ Decoration has been con- 
ferred upon Mayor G. A. Sruarr Ramsgy, Arts ‘09, Med. ‘12, of the 
Royal Highlanders of Canada, and the Colonial Auxiliary Forces long 
service medal upon Lr.-Cor. H. E. Munroez, Med. ‘03, of Mo. 8 Sta- 
tionary Hospital, C.A.M.C. 


Victor E. Ducros, Arts "15, who has been a junior trade com- 
missioner in the Department of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa, has 
been appointed assistant trade commissioner at London, England. 

Dr. A. W. Bropre, Med. '17, of Prince Albert, Sask., has left for 
London to take a post graduate course in the hospitals of that city. 

Jamas Cotuison, J.P., an old resident of the village of Iroquois, Ont., 
who died on February 29th, was the father of Dr. Joun CoLison, Med. 
‘OI, at present in California. 

Wittram M. Mazor, Arts '17, a member of the Bar of the Province 
of Quebec, has been also called to the Bar of Ontario, He is practising 
in Ottawa. 

George Hutton, father of Dr. Wiruis A. Hurron, Med. ‘13, of 
Lynn, Mass., died in that city in February at the age of 77 years. 

The war memorial scholarship awarded to Frep. S. Howss, M.Sc., 
Sci. '24, by the Imperial Order, Daughters of the Empire, has been ex- 
tended for a second year. He has been specializing in electrical com- 
munications at the University of London. 


Appointments to the teaching staff of the Faculty of Dentistry at 
the University include those of Dr. Winsron C. Busnexy, Dent. '24, to 
be lecturer in crown and bridge work; Dr."°W. Gorpon Leany, Dent. 
‘20, to be lecturer in operative dentistry; Dr. I. K. Lowry, Dent. "25; 
to be lecturer in prosthetic dentistry; Dr. Geratp Franxuin, Dent. 
'22, to be lecturer in orthodontia; Dr. M. L. Dontcan, Dent. '24, to be 
demonstrator in orthodontia; and Dr. F. Crarence TxHompson, Dent. 
'26, to be assistant demonstrator in orthodontia. 


Freperick B. Brown, M. Sc., Sci. ‘03, is president of a recently- 
incorporated company, Canadian Enterprises, Limited, the engineer- 
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in-charge of which is Witt1am T. May, Scr. "12, with Rosert E. 
Finpuay, Scr. '26, as his assistant. 

In Montreal on March 17th the death took place, after a long ill- 
ness, of Evelyn Gertrude Mann, wife of J. A Mann, K.C., Law ‘or. 

Proressor Atcy S. Noap, Arts ‘19, of the Department of English 
at the University, is one of the assistant editors of the eighteen-volume 
work dealing with the literature of all ages which is being produced by 
the Columbia University Press. 

Mrs. Ker, widow of the Venerable Archdeacon Ker, for many years 
rector of Grace Church, Montreal, who died at Ste. Anne de Bellevue on 
March roth in her 84th year, was the mother of LizureNant-CoLONEL 
R. H. Ker, Arts '97, Med. ‘or, of Vancouver, B.C.; of T. R. Kur, 
K.C., Law 'o4, of Montreal; and of F. I. Ker, Sci. ‘09, of Hamilton, 
Ont. 

H. J. Trrney, K.C., Law ‘oo, of Montreal, has been elected a director 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company of Canada, Limited. He is 
also a director of the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and of 
Canada Foundries & Forgings, Limited. 

The post of Church Advocate of the Anglican Diocese of Montreal, 
made vacant through the promotion to the Chancellorship of the Dio- 
cese of Mr. Justice Bonn, Arts '94, Law ‘07, has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Warwick F. Cuipman, K.C., Arts ’o1, Law ‘o4. 

In Washington, D.C., on March rgth, the death took place, sud- 
denly, of Colonel de la Cherois Thomson Irwin, C.M.G., of Ottawa, the 
father of R. H. Irwin, Sci. ’08, and W. Erx C. Irwin, Sci. ‘11, both of 
Montreal. Colonel Irwin was in his 85th year. 

J. Anrour Marnewson, Arts ‘12, Law ‘15, has been re-elected by 
acclamation an alderman of the city of Montreal representing St. An- 
drew’s Ward. In his student days, Mr. Mathewson was president of the 
Students’ Council. 

James A. Latanne, Arts ‘19, of Montreal, has been appointed 
treasurer of the Allan Cup trustees. 

W. H. Biaoar, Arts '20, Law ‘21, has been elected an alderman of 
the city of Montreal for Notre Dame de Grace ward. 

Dr. Harotp W. Trort, Med. ’24, of Livonia, Mich., has become a 
flying enthusiast and has established a flying field near that place which 
he uses for the three-seated biplane which he has purchased. 

Grace Low Shaw, widow of the Hon. N. W. Trennomg, D..L., 
Arts "63, Law '65, who died in Montreal on April 2nd, was the mother 
of Rav. E. C. Trennotme, Arts 90, of London, England, of Arruur K. 
Trennoime, Arts ‘97, of Portland, Ore., and of Miss Karuerine T. 
Trenuorme, Arts "10, of Montreal. 

A. E. O’Meara, father of R. S. O’Mzana, Arts ‘21, Canadian Trade 
Commissioner at Batavia, Java, and Miss Karutzen O'Meara, Arts ‘15, 
of Chilliwack, B.C., died on April 3rd, at Chilliwack. He was for many 
years an officer of the Department of Indian Affairs. 

Miss Mary Murray, Arts '24, has graduated from the Missionary 
and Deaconess’ Training Home of the Presbyterian Church in Canada at 
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Toronto with a scholarship and has been appointed head teacher of the 


gitls’ high school conducted by that church in British Guiana. 


Dr. Gladys Cunningham (Guapys Srory, Arts '15.) has returned to 
West China with her husband, Dr. Edison R. Cunningham, and has 
resumed work under the United Church of Canada at Chengtu. Dr 
Gladys Cunningham was the second woman to return to that part of 
China after the recent troubles. 


LizuTENANT-Cotonet E. Ispotson Leonarp, Sci. '05, has been re- 
elected president of the London, Ont., Health Association. 


Grorce R. Honason, past student, has resigned as manager of 
sales for Greenshields & Co., Montreal, to become head of the invest- 
ment firm of Hodgson, Robertson & Co., with offices in the Bank of 
Nova Scotia building in the same city. 


E. A. CHartton, Sci. '17, is now vice-president and general man~ 
ager of the International Power and Paper Company of Newfoundland, 
Limited, a subsidiary of the International Paper Company administering 
the plant at Corner Brook. He was formerly associated with the Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co., the Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. and the New York 
World Paper Mills. 


Proressor Errenne S. Biever, M.Sc., Arts "15, has been appointed 
deputy director of an experimental geophysical survey in Australia 
which is being organized by the Australian government and the Im- 
perial Marketing Board for the purpose of extending ore reserves. The 
survey will occupy two years’ time, and Professor Bieler has been given 
leave of absence from the University for that period. 


Among those who have been elected members of the Royal Society 
of Canada is Dr. Oscar Kiorz, Med. '06, of the University of Toronto. 


Mayor H. H. Hemine, M.C., Arts "14, now of London, England, 
has been appointed secretary of the Canadian History Society, an 
organization with headquarters in London which is devoting itself to 
the collection and publication of material bearing upon Canadian his- 
tory. 

Lizutenant-Cotonet C. A. Younc, Med. ’os5, has been elected 
second vice-president of the Association of the Medical Services of 
Canada, of which Major G. P. Howrert, Med. ’o6, also of Ottawa, is 
assistant secretary. Coronet A. T. Saittincton, Med. ‘94, is chair- 
man of the Ottawa committee of the association, and Coronet H. M. 
Jacqugs, Med. '94, director-general of medical services at Militia Head- 
quarters, Ottawa, is one of the honorary vice-presidents. 


Mayor Maurice A. Popr, M.C., Sci. '11, who has been attached to 
the staff of Military District No. 11 at Vancouver, B.C., has been 
transferred to Quebec as General staff officer of Military District No. 5. 


Frank C, Bapouey, past student, director of the motion picture 
bureau of the Department of Trade and Commerce at Ottawa, has sailed 
for Europe to make a survey of the film situation, particularly in refer- 
ence to the new Film Quota Act in England. 


Dr. George G. Gale, father of G. Gorpnon Gate, M.Sc., Sci. OY, 
vice-president and general manager of the Gatineau Power Company, 
Ottawa, died on April 11th in Quebec at the age of 80 years. ; 


Rev. Joun W. Craxton, M.A., '27, has been appointed assistant 
pastor of Asbury Methodist Church in Watertown, N.Y. He has re- 
cently graduated from the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


The Ramsay Memorial Fellowship, carrying with it an annual 
income of $1,690, has been awarded for a second year by the National 
Research Council to Dr. W. H. Barngs, Sci. '24, who will continue the 
work that he has been catrying on at the Royal Institution in London 
on the action of X-rays in crystals. 


Studentships of the National Research Council have been awarded 
for the ensuing year to A. C. Curupertson, Arts '26; T. C. Lang, Sci. 
25, and E. E. Warson, Sci. '25, while bursaries have been granted by 
the same organization to W. Garay, Arts '27; J. T. HENDERSON, Arts 
‘27; J. K. L. MacDonatp, Arts '27; J. B. Puiuips, Sci. '27, and J. M. 
Youne, Arts 27. 


Major and Brevet Lizutenant-Cotonet F. J. Tags, M.C., ‘Arts 
_ Med. ’os5, has been promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel i 
the Canadian Militia and to the command of No. 3 General Hospital, 
succeeding LizurENaNT-CotoneL L. H. McKim, Med. ‘12, who js ap- 
pointed to the command of No. 2 Reserve General Hospital. 


Ol 


LizuTENANT-Cotongt K. M. Perry, D.S.O., Arts ’06, Sci. ‘08, has 
been permitted to resign his commission in the Canadian Permanent 
Active Militia, in which he was attached to the Royal Canadian 
Engineers, and has been placed on the Reserve of Officers. 


Major J. J. Owgr, Arts ’o5, Med. ’og, has been promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel in the Militia and to the command of No. 11 
Stationary Hospital. 


Wi1nc CoMMANDER J. Linpsay Gorpvon, D.F.C., past student, has 
been appointed an associate member of the Defence Council at Ottawa. 

Miss Rutn N. Suarrorp, Arts ‘22, was presented at Court on May 
gth. 


Dr. Henry M. Tory, Arts ‘go, president of the University of Al- 
berta since its inception, has resigned that position to accept the per- 
manent chairmanship of the National Research Council, with head- 
quarters at Ottawa, an office which he has occupied in an honorary ca- 
pacity for a number of years. Dr. Tory was formerly a member of the 
teaching staff of McGill University and went west upon the organiza- 
tion of the University of Alberta. Since that time he has beenemployed in 


various public capacities, particularly in the matter of Royal Com- 
missions. ) 
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BrIGADIER-GENERAL A. G. L. McNaucuton, LL.D., Sci. ‘10, has 
been appointed district officer commanding, Military District No. 1, 
with headquarters in Victoria, B.C. 


Command of Military District No. 3, with headquarters at Kingston, 
Ont., has been assumed by Coronet W. B. Anperson, C.M.G., D.S.0,, 
Sci. "98, who has been an officer of the Royal Canadian Engineers since 
1905 and who occupied various staff appointments overseas during the 
late war. Colonel Anderson is also a graduate of the Royal Military 
College of Canada, and has been lately officer commanding Military 
District No. 7. 


Joun D. Kearney, Law ‘20, has been elected president of the 
Junior Bar Association of Montreal. Erskine B. Q. Bucnanan, Law 21, 
is treasurer of the association. 


Rev. James E. Fez, M.A., Arts ‘03, of Montreal, has been appointed 
a canon of Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal. 


Mrs. Barnhart, widow of William H. Barnhart, and mother of 
Dr. W.S. Barnuart, Med. ‘19, of Ottawa, died in that city in April. 


Dr. J. O. McGrecor, of Waterdown, Ont., one of the best knowa 
medical men in the Hamilton district, died in the latter city in April 
as the result of injuries sustained when he was struck by a motor cat. 
Dr. D. U. McGrecor, Med. ‘24, is a son. 


The Hon. Senator G. G. King, who died in Edmonton, Alberta, 00 
April 28th at the age of 92 years, was the father of the Hon. J. A. 
Kino, Med. "95, Minister of Health of Canada. 


FRASER S. Kerru, Sci. '03, has been elected to the presidency of the 
Electrical Club of Montreal for the year 1927-28. 


After a period in charge of St. Andrew’s Church at Lancaster, Ost., 
adh D. H. Woovxousr, Arts ‘23, has accepted a call from the Presby- 
terian church at Iroquois Falls, Ont. At the Montreal Presbyterian 


i Mr. Woodhouse captured the Calvin and John Drysdale gold 
medals. 


J. Austin Mourpay, Law '22, for the past five years deputy prothon- 
Otary in the judgement department of the Court House at Montreal, has 
practice in the same city in association with D. P. 
Arts '11, Law 3: ; 


entered private 
Gittmor, K.C. : 
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A portrait of the late Dr. Hucu Peptey, Arts '76, the work of 
G. Horne Russell, was unveiled in the offices of the United Church of 
Canada in Toronto on May 1st in recognition of Dr. Pedley’s efforts in 
behalf of church union in Canada. The portrait was unveiled by his son, 
Dr. Frank G. Pepury, Arts '13, Med. 16, and other members of the 
family attending the ceremony included Mrs. Pedley and Tue Rev. J. 
W. Peper, Arts '84, of Toronto, a brother of Dr. Pedley. 


J. H. Woops, past student, of the Calgary, Alberta, Hera/d, has been 
re-elected a director of the Canadian Press. He is the retiring president 
of that organization. 


Tue Hon. Turpaupeau Rinrret, Law 'oo, of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, has been decorated by the Republic of France as a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honour in recognition of his services as president of 
L’ Alliance Frangaise. 


Mrs. John A. McGuire, mother of Dr. W. C. McGurrz, Vet. ‘93, 
of Cornwall, Ont., died in Ottawa on April 24th in her 82nd year. She 
was formerly of Shawville, Que. 


After a period in Brooklyn, N.Y., attached to the staff of a life 
insurance company, Dr. ArTuur D. Repmonp, Med. ’26, has established 
himself in practice in Ogdensburg, N.Y., where he will also act as as- 
sistant to Dr. Henry A. McIumoyt, Med. '76. 


Joun Woxre, Law ‘21, has been elected treasurer of the Bar of the 
St. Francis district of Quebec, of which F. S. Ruae, L.C., Law ‘03, is a 
councillor. 


As an aldetman of the city of Westmount, S. F. RurHerrorp, 
Sci. "96, is acting mayor of that municipality during the months of May, 
June and July. 


Grorce A. Camppett, K.C., Arts '96, Law 'o1, has been elected 
by acclamation as treasurer of the Montreal Bar Association. 


Dr. J. C. Meaxins, Med. 'o4, director of the Department of Medicine 
at the University, has been elected to the presidency of the American 
Society of Clinical Investigation. Dr. Meakins returned to Montreal 
in 1924, after a period of five years on the staff of the University of 
Edinburgh, in order to become director of the University Clinic at the 
Royal Victoria Hospital under the terms of the Rockefeller Foundation’s 


gift. 


Dr. P. D. Ross, Sci. "78, president of the Ottawa Journal newspaper, 
has been elected president of the Conservative Association of the city of 
Ottawa for the ensuing year. 


When the annual meeting of the Association of American Physicians 
was held in Washington, D.C., recently, Dr. Camppett Howarp, Arts 
'97, Med. 'o1, of the staff of the Faculty of Medicine, was elected to its 
presidency for the year 1928-29. Dr. Howard is a son of the late Dr. 
R. P. Howarp, LL.D., Med. '48, and before assuming appointment to 
the staff of the University and to the post of senior physician to the 
Montreal General Hospital (one formerly held by his father) he was 
professor of medicine at the State University of Iowa. 


Rev. Rosert Hatt, Arts ‘22, recently assistant minister of the 
American Church, Montreal, has accepted a call extended to him by the 
congregation of John Street United Church, Belleville, Ont., to assume 
the pulpit of that charge. 


The Ametican Society of Orthopedic Surgeons has chosen as its 
president for the ensuing year Dr. A. MacKENZzIE Forses, Med. ’98, who 
is clinical professor of orthopxdic surgery at the University and also 
chief sutgeon of the Children’s Hospital and of the Shriners’ Hospital 
for Crippled Children in Montreal 


Richard Jenkins, father of JosepH JENKINS, Arts 'o5, Law ‘08, of 
Montreal, died at his home in Outremont on May 5th at the age of 79 
years, He was one of the leading members of the Welsh community in 
Montreal and one of the founders of the St. David's Society there. 
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Prorrssor Howarp T. Barnes, Sci. ‘93, lectured in May before the 
students of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and before the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers on the subject of ‘‘Ice Engineering.”’ 


In Montreal on May 8th the death took place of Florence Manning, 
wife of Dr. Joan O. McDonatp, Med. '22, of Sudbury, Ont. 


‘Shanghai Jim,’’ described as a tale of treasure and villainy, is 
the latest product of the prolific pen of Frank L. Packarp, Sci. ‘97. 


Temporarily to replace Miss Ruth Harvey, who has been granted 
a yeat's leave of absence fiom her position as assistant physical director 
for women at the Univetsity, Miss H. Zerapa Stack, Arts 23, has been 
appointed to act for that period of time. Miss Slack graduated fiom the 
McGill School of Physical Education in 1924, and for two years was 
physical director of girls at the Central Collegiate Institute, Hamilton, 
Ont., returning to Montreal to become director of physical education at 
the Montreal Y.W.C.A. 


Dr. Witt1am McCiurg, Arts ‘79, Med. '84, a medical missionary 
in China of long standing, escaped injury in the attack upon Tsinan in 
Shaagtung carried out by Japanese troops early in May, 


Rev. C. E. Jeaxrns, Arts ‘o1, rector of St. Jude's chuich, Brant- 
ford, Ont., was one of the speakers at the Empire Day dinner of the 
British Empire Association held in Chicago. 


GranamM F. Towers, Arts ‘17, economist with the Royal Bank of 
Canada, sailed in May for Bolivia to undertake investigations in be- 
half of that institution. 


Rev. Dr. Georce C. Prnceon, Arts ‘91, of Toronto, preached the 
paccalauteate sermon at the closing exercises of Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, Sackville, N.B., in May. He is a former moderator of the 
United Church of Canada. 


Norman M. Scott, Sci. "15, who is rated one cf the leading ama- 
teur golf players of the Dominion and who was the captain of the 
Canadian team which patticipated in the Lesley Cup matches in the 
United States last vear, competed in the British amateur matches held 
on the Prestwick course in Ayrshire during the month of May. Mr. 
Scott is a member of the Royal Montreal Golf Club. 


Benjamin Rosinson, Law ‘18, has been elected. president of the 
Jewish Immigrant Aid Society of Montreal. 


Dr. Mitron L. Hersey, Sci. "89, has been elected a director of the 
Montreal Reform Club. One of the French senior councillors of the 
club is Rene THeserce, Law ‘17, while amongst the English junior 
councillors are W. M. Bourke, Arts '21, Law ‘24, and GeraLp H. Puitt- 
more, Law ‘21. Mr. Phillimote is also the English secretaty of the 


club. 


Helen M. Plummer, widow of Dr. Toomas Simpson, Med. '54, died 
on May 15th at the home of her son-in-law, Dr. A. G. Morpny, Med. 


"go, in Montreal. 


A. J. M. Smrrn, M.A., Arts ‘25, has been re appuinted student 
exchange scholar under the National Committee for the Training of 
Teachers in Scotland, and will continue his work in English and Educa- 
tion at Edinburgh University, leading to the degree of Ph.D. 


Ropert E. Patmer, Sci. '87, is to represent the University at the 
centennial celebration of the Institute of Civil Engineering in England. 
Mr. Palmer is the retiring president of the Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy and visited Canada last year to attend the Empire Mining 
Congress. 

Dr. J. L. Brisrot, Med. ’21, Medical Officer, District VI., St. 
Lucia, B.W.I., has been promoted to Medical Officer, District IV., and 
Med. Supt. of The Malgretoute Institutions (Pauper and Leper Asy- 
lums) of that Colony. In February, 1923, through the influence of Sir 
Arthur Currie, Dr. Bristol obtained an appointment in the Leeward 
Islands Medical Service, and was stationed in Dominica. In May, 1926, 
he obtained a transfer to the Windward Islands Medical Service and was 


appointed to District VI., St. Lucia. 
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BIRTHS 


Anturrr—In Montreal, on March 11th, to W. S. Antliff, Comm. 
'16, and Mrs. Antliff, a daughter. 

ArmiTaGE—In Toronto, on April 21st, to E. Trenholme Armitage, 
past student, and Mrs. Armitage, a son, Dickson Trenholme. 

Boycr—In Montreal, on February 24th, to Dr. J. Clifford Boyce, 
Med. ‘24, and Mrs. Boyce, of Solon, Me., a daughter. 

Brisror—At St. Lucie, B.W.I., on February 23rd, to Dr. J. L. 
Bristol, Med. ‘21, and Mrs. Bristol, a daughter, Marilyn Consuelo. 

Druckman—In Montreal, on March 7th, to Dr. Karl Druckman, 
Dent. Arts ’17, Med. ’22, and Mrs. Druckman, a son. 

Epmison—In Montreal, on Aprii 28th, to Dr: Ralph W. Edmison, 
‘19, and Mrs. Edmison, a son. 

FerrabeE—In Huntington, W.Va., on March 17th, to Francis G. 
Ferrabee, Sci. 24, and Mrs. Ferrabee (Roberta Dunton, Arts '26), a 
daughter. 

FrEEDMAN—In Montreal, on April 3rd, to Dr. Nathan Freedman, 
Med. ‘19, and Mrs. Freedman, a son. 

Govutp—In Montreal, on April 21st, to W. S. Gould, Sci. ’22, and 
Mrs. Gould, a son. | 

Grirrita—In Montreal, on April 30th, to Dr. James J. Griffith, 
Med. ’24, and Mrs. Griffith, a daughter. 

Hacxert—In Montreal, on March roth, to F. Winfield Hackett, 
Law ‘17, and Mrs. Hackett, a son. 

Hacur.—In Montreal, on March 13th, to Harry McLeod Hague‘ 
Law ‘21, and Mrs. Hague, a son. 

Harrower—In Montreal, on April 4th, to Gordon S. Harrower, 
past student, and Mrs. Harrower, a daughter. 

Hotpen—In Montreal, on April 18th, to J. Hastie Holden, Sci. 
‘23, and Mrs. Holden,a son. | 

Jounston—In Montreal, on April 18th, to Morgan M. Johnston, 
Arts '15, and Mrs. Johnston, a son. 

Kennepy-Bickrorp—In Ottawa, on April 4th, to Dr. J. W. Ken- 
nedy-Bickford, Med. '26, and Mrs. Kennedy-Bickford, a daughter, 
premature, 

Ker—In Montreal on April 12th, to T. R. Ker, Law ‘04, and Mrs. 
Ker, a son. 

Lanpry—In Montreal, on April 3rd, to W. A. Landry, Sci. ‘10 
and Mrs. Landry, a daughter. 

Litrte—In Montreal, on February zoth, to Harold B. Little, Sci. 
‘20, and Mrs. Little, a son. 

Lowry—In Montreal, on April 6th, to Dr. I. K. Lowry, Dent. "24, 
and Mrs. Lowry, a daughter. 

Macx—In Cornwall, Ont., on April 28th, to Dr. Harold J. Mack, 
Med. ’16, and Mrs. Mack, a daughter. 

McCamMon—In Montreal, on March 27th, to J. Whyte McCam- 
mon, Sci. ‘12, and Mrs. McCammon (Nora S. F. Morgan, Arts "19), 
a daughter, Mary Suzanne (died April 7th), 


McGisson—In Montreal on May 14th, to Dr. R. H. McGibbon, 
Med. ‘11, and Mrs. McGibbon, a daughter. 

Morrise—In Edmonton, Alberta, on March 6th, to Dr. Walter 
Morrish, Med. ‘18, and Mrs. Morrish, a son. 


Rerp—In Montreal, on April 16th, to R. J. M. Reid, Agr. "18, and 
Mrs. Reid, Hemmingford, Que., a son. 
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Rosrnson—In Montreal, on May 7th, to Rev. B. S. Robinson, Arts 
‘to, and Mrs. Robinson, a daughter. 
Rocrers—In Montreal, on February 14th, to Dr. James T. Rogers, 
Med. ’o4, and Mrs. Rogers, a son. 
$ Scorr—On March i1th, to Dr. Walter Scott, Med. ‘03, and Mrs. 
‘Scott, of Grand Falls, Newfoundland, a daughter. 
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Timmins—In Montreal, on March 21st, to Leo. H. Timmins, Sci. 
'25, and Mrs. Timmins, a son. 


Viponp—In Montreal, on April ioth, to W. Stanley Vipond, M.Sc., 
Sci. 08, and Mrs. Vipond, a son. 

Waterston—In Montreal, on April r15th, to E. J. Waterston, 
Arts 'o8, Law ‘11, and Mrs. Waterston, a daughter. 


Watson—In Montreal, on March 6th, to Conrad E. Watson, Sci, 
‘21, and Mrs. Watson, a son. 


Watr—At Windsor, Ont., on March 3rd, to Leslie A. Watt, 
Arch. ‘23, and Mrs. Watt, mee Margaret Ruth Cunningham, a daughter. 


Wietanp—In Montreal, on March 22nd, to Walter A. Wieland, 
Arts ‘17, and Mrs. Wieland, of Drummondville, Que., a daughter. 


Younc—In Montreal, on March 12nd, to Dr. Arthur Wilson Young, 
Med. ’20, and Mrs. Young, a daughter. 


MacGitirvray—On May gth, to Dr. and Mrs. A. M. MacGillivray 


(KarTuerine Forp, Arts '21) a son. 


MARRIAGES 


Barnes—On April 6th, in the Unitarian Church, Essex Street, 
Kensington, London, England, Margaret Helen, elder daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. J. Staniforth, Arundel, Que., and Dr. William Howard 
Barnes, Sci. ‘24, elder son of Dr. Howard T. Barnes, Sci. "93, of Mont- 
real. 


Busnert—On April 21st, at St. Matthias Church, Westmount, 
Que., Gwendolyn Brewster, youngest daughter of Mrs. Laurence 
Wilcocks, and Dr. Winston Churchill Bushell, Dent. "24, youngest son 
of Rev. Edward Bushell, all of Montreal. 


Coreman—In Grace Church, Montreal, on March 17th, Jane 
Bryson, daughter of the Rev. Canon J. Ellis Ireland and Mrs. Ireland, 
and Charles Lester Coleman, Sci. ‘27, of Rhodesia, eldest son of the late 
Dr. Thomas Coleman and of Mrs. E. A. Ballou, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Corron—In April, Mary Aylwyn, daughter of Dr. Robert Marshall 
Douglas, Isle of Man, and Dr. Thomas Forrest Cotton, Arts ‘os, Med. 
09, of Brook Street, London, son of the late Dr. Cotton, of Cowansville, 
Que. 

Cowan—In Match, Vera Maud, only daughter of Dr. and Mis. 
Ford Butler, Aurora, Ont., and Reginald Barnes Cowan, Arts ‘26, son 
of Dr. Alexander Cowan, Vet. "95, and of Mrs. Cowan, Montreal. 


Cromsiz—In St. George’s Church, Montreal, on March 14th, 
Joyce Greenough, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Cowie, and 
Hugh Arthur Crombie, Sci. "18, son of Mr, and Mrs. David Crombie, 
all of Montreal. 


Exriorr—In St. George’s Church, Montreal, on April 30th, Jean 
Skeoch, daughter of the late Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Louson, of Chat- 
lottetown, P.E.I., and Dr. James Munro Elliott, Med. ‘24, of Quebec, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Elliott, Vancouver, B.C. 


Emery—In St. George's Church, Montreal, on April sth, Phyllis 
Gwendolyn, youngest daughter of Colonel and Mrs. F. C. Young, Fort 
William, Ont., and Herbert James Emery, Sci. "20, of Montreal, eldest 


son of the late E. C. Emery, K.C., and of Mrs. Emery, Edmonton, Al- 
berta. 


Gorpon—In the First Presbyterian Church, Montreal, on April 
4th, Alice, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Parvis McDougall, Montreal, and 
Ney Kingsley Gordon, Comm. '27, son of the late D, A. Gordon, M.P., 
and of Mrs. Gordon, Wallaceburg, Ont. 


Hersey—In Erskine Church, Montreal, on April r1th, Mrs. Alfreda 
Lee Scott, widow of Dr. W. L. Scott, Arts 'o2, Med. ‘os, of Montreal, 
and Dr. Milton L. Hersey, Sci. 


"89, also of Montreal. 
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Howrrt—At the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Montreal, 
on March 29th, Miss Catherine Jean Sybil Cameron, only daughter of 
Dr. Duncan Alexander Cameron, Med. ‘85, of Alpena, Mich., and Dr. 
William Boyman Howell, Med. '96, of Montreal, son of the late Thomas 
Frederick Gilpin Howell. 

Jonzs—In New York City on February 21st, Iva Isobel, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. McFadden, Carleton Place, Ont., and Dr. Francis 
Edward Jones, Med. '21, of New York, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Jones, 
Ottawa. 

Kennepy—In Montreal on March roth, Eva Catherine, daughter of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Hacker, Edinburgh, Scotland, and Harold 
Samuel Kennedy, Sci. '14, son of Dr. R. A. Kennedy, Arts ‘84, Med. '86, 
and Mrs. Kennedy, Ottawa. ; 

Lewis—In St. Paul’s Church, Lachine, Que., on May 12th, Miss 
Doris Ethel Lewis, Arts '20, elder daughter of the Rev. W. P. R. Lewis, 
Arts '94, and Mrs. Lewis, and Allan Crawford Davenport Smart, son of 
James A. Stuart, all of Lachine. 


McCormacx—On April 21st, at St. Matthew’s Church, Ottawa, 


Mildred Le Moine, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. S. Holden, Ottawa, and , 


Dr. Colin W. McCormack, Med. ‘26, of Renfrew, Ont., son of Dr. 
Norman McCormack, Med. *85, and Mrs. McCormack, also of Renfrew. 
McCrimmon—At St. Paul's Church, Toronto, on March 24th, 
Marion, daughter of the Rev. Kenneth Maclennan and Mrs. Maclennan, 
Mallaig, Inverness-shire, Scotland, and Alexander Murray McCrim- 
mon, Arts "16, of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, son of the late Dr. John Mc- 
Crimmon, Med. '78, and of Mrs. McCrimmon, Kincardine, Ont. 


McGurre—In London, Ont., on May 12th, Mrs. Maude Farr 
Atchison, of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and Dr. William G. McGuire, 
Vet. '93, of Cornwall, Ont. 

Marter—At. St. George’s Church, Montreal, on May 30th, Phyllis, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert B. Walker, and George Carlyle 
Marler, Law ‘22, son of Mr. and Mrs. W. deM. Marler, all of Montreal. 

Mrrs—In Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, on June 16th, 
Marion Platt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John David Baile, Montreal, 
and Dr. Edward Sadler Mills, Arts ‘19, Med. '22, son of the late Alex- 
ander Mills, Ormstown, Que., and of Mrs. Mills, Montreal. 


RurHEerrorpD—On March 26th, in St. Mark’s Chapel, Dorval, Que., 
Norton, daughter of Arthur H. Scott, Dorval, and widow of John 
Stevenson Fry, lieutenant, 42nd Royal Highlanders of Canada, and John 
Bulmer Rutherford, Arts ‘21, son of Mr. and Mrs. William Ruther- 
ford, Montreal. 

Scorr—In the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Montreal, on 
February 28th, Marian, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Dale, 
Montreal, and Frank R. Scott, Law'27,of Montreal, son of the Venerable 
Archdeacon F. G. Scott and of Mrs. Scott, Quebec. 


Strance—At the China Inland Mission, Chefoo, China, on April 
26th, Miss Winifred Naomi Vincent, formerly of London, England, and 
Rey. Arnold Vincent, Arts ‘23, son of Mr. and Mrs. James Strange, 
Montreal South. 

Ratner.—In Montreal on May 8th, Minnie Ratner, R.V.C. ‘26, 
to Mr. Victor Friedman. They will reside in New York City. 

Smart-Lewis.—At St. Paul’s Church, Lachine, on May 12th, by 
the Lord Bishop of Montreal, Doris Ethel Lewis (Arts '20), elder daugh- 
ter of the Rev. W. P. R. Lewis, to Allan C. D. Smart, eldest son of 
James A. Smart of Lachine, and brother of Grant Smart, Arts ‘19. 


DEATHS 


Arrieck—Dr. John Ernest Affleck, M.C., Med. ‘16, died on Feb- 
tuary 24th in the Kootenay Lake General Hospital, Nelson, B.C., of 
an illness attributable to his war services, in the course of which he 
was mentioned in despatches and received the Military Cross with bar. 
Dr. Affleck was the son of Mr. and Mrs. John Affleck, of Glasgow Sta- 
tion, Ont., and it was there that he was born. His preliminary education 
was obtained at the Arnprior High School, whence he proceeded to Mc- 
Gill and there followed a creditable course in Medicine. At graduation 
he enlisted for overseas service with the C.A.M.C. and was attached to a 
field ambulance at the front. At the conclusion of the war, he established 
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a practice in Penticton, B.C., where it was thought that the climate 
would be beneficial to him. But a general practice proved too severe 
for his condition and he thereupon specialised in ear, nose and throat 
surgery at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, and in Vienna, 
eventually opening practice in Nelson. After the war Dr. Affleck was 
married to Miss Barbara Euphemia Tait, Arts '14, of Bainsville, Ont., 
by whom he is survived, as well as by two children, a daughter and a 
son, aged, respectively, six and five years. 

AxtteN—Dr. Hamilton Allen, Med. '72, died in March at San Diego, 
Diego, Cal., where he had resided for some years. He was a native of 
the vicinity of Kemptville, Ont., and attended the High School of that 
place before proceeding to McGill. Burial was made at Tacoma, Wash. 


BiraxeLty—Rev. Malcolm David Blakely, Arts '78, who died in 
Pembroke, Ont., on March 6th, had given 48.years of devoted service 
to the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 29 years of which were spent in 
the Township of Alice, close to Pembroke. He was born in the Town- 
ship of Bristol, County of Pontiac, Quebec, on November 27th, 1850, 
the son of Malcolm Blakely, who had emigrated from Ireland in 1843, 
and he attended the local schools and the Arnprior public school. Hav- 
ing qualified as a school teacher, he taught for four and a half years, 
two of them at Chateauguay, Que., and then entered McGill. His 
theological studies were putsued at the Montreal Presbyterian College. 
For the past 27 winters he had resided in Pembroke. In 1926 he was 
moderator of the Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew. Rev. Mr. Blakely 
was twice married, firstly to Miss Janet McJanet, of Bristol, and secondly 
to Miss Agnes Young, also of Bristol, who died in 1914. Four sons and 
three daughtets survive. 


Gerrie—Captain the Rev. John P. Gerrie, Arts '87, died on April 
15th in Edmonton, Alberta, where he had resided for a number of years. 
Of Scottish parentage, he was born in West Garafraxa township, Well- 
ington County, Ontatio, and was educated for the Congregational 
ministry at McGill and at the Congregational College of Canada, also 
situated in Montreal. After having been ordained to the ministry, he 
served as pastor at Watford, Stratford and Broadview Avenue, Toronto, 
and from 1895 to 1902 also acted as editor of The Congregationalist in 
addition to his normal duties. Proceeding to the west, he settled at 
Kerrobert, Sask., subsequently moving to Edmonton. During the war 
he was connected with the Y.M.C.A. overseas as a chaplain and upon 
his return became chaplain of the Edmonton branch of the Canadian 
Legion, and giving most of his time to work amongst ex-soldiers and 
their families in that city. Mr. Gerrie was a frequent contributor to 
various Canadian and United States publications. 


Kerra—Mrs. Henry J. Keith (Louise McDougall, Arts '99), whose 
death in Winnipeg, Man., was noted briefly in the March issue of The 
McGill News, was born in Montreal, and at graduation was valedictorian 
of her class. Afterwards she was a school teacher in Montreal for a 
short period and became one of the prominent workers in the Nazareth 
Street Mission. In 1904 she was married and she then accompanied her 
husband, Rev. Dr. H. J. Keith, Arts '99, in India, where they laboured 
under the auspices of the international committee of the Y.M.C.A. 
The climate of India, however, broke down her none too rugged con- 
stitution, and in 1906 she and her husband were obliged to return to 
Canada, where the latter assumed the pastorate of Knox Church, 
Peterboro, Ont. Later, Dr. Keith took charge of Westminster Church, 
Edmonton, and finally, in 1919, of St. Andrew's Church, Winnipeg. 
Throughout Mrs. Keith was an invaluable assistant to her husband, 
and was especially effective as a worker amongst children. Before her 
health failed in 1927, she was the author of a pageant entitled *‘Canada: 
Her Friends and Future,’’ and there is shortly to appear a volume en- 
titled ‘‘Flower Face,’’ which will incorporate her sketches of child 
life in China, Japan, India and other countries. 

Lancror—Husmer Lanctot, Law '78, for 12 years a police magis- 
trate and judge of special sessions in Montreal, died on March 31st at 
his residence in Montreal after a comparatively short illness. He was 
born in St. Constant, Que., on April rath, 1852, and was educated at 
Montreal College and at McGill. After years in private practise, he 
was appointed a district magistrate for Beauharnois and Iberville dis- 
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tricts in 1901 and in 1910 became police magistrate for Montreal, being 
made a Judge of Special Sessions in 1915. In April, 1922, he retired. 
Judge Lanctot had been secretary of the Montreal Bar and a vice-presi- 
dent of the Club National. He was also an officier de |’Instruction 
Publique of France. Married in 1890 to Miss Maria Sancarre, he was 
predeceased by his wife in 1923 and is survived by one son, Gerald 
Lanctot, of Montreal. 


Lane—Dr. John A. Lane, Med. ’77, died on May gth in Syracuse, 
N.Y., where he had practised medicine for many years and occupied a 
number of public offices. He was born in the township of Augusta, 
county of Grenville, Ontario, and attended the Prescott High School 
before entering McGill. 


Lesourveau—Steadman Avery Lebourveau, K.C., Law ’76, died 
in Montreal on April-rst in his 84th year. He was born at Eaton's 
Corner, Que., on August 30th, 1844, and was articled as a student to the 
late Sir John J. C. Abbott, Law ‘54, and the late Sir Melbourne Tait, 
Law ‘62. For many years he practised in Montreal. Mrs. Lebourveau 


and one daughter, Miss Maud Lebourveau, survive. 


MacKay—Dr. Malcolm Edward MacKay, Med. ‘os, died in the 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alberta, during January after a 
short illness of septic poisoning. He was born in Nova Scotia 50 years 
ago, a son of Mr. and Mts. William MacKay, now of Paynton, Sask., 
and after graduation from McGill pursued further studies in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, elaborated upon during 1927, when he took a course in 
Vienna. Dr. MacKay commenced practice in Edmonton in 1911 and 
rose to command a leading position in that city as a surgeon. He had 
been president of the Burns’ Club of Edmonton, was an elder of the First 
Presbyterian Church, a member of the Kiwanis Club and St. Andrew’s 
Society and a Freemason of some rank. Besides his parents, his wife and 
a son, Gordon, now a medical student at the University of Alberta, Dr. 


MacKay is survived by several brothers and sisters, among them Dr. 
W. A. MacKay, Med. '23, of Edmonton. 


McLran—Dr. James Rorison McLean, Med. ’98, who died in To- 
ronto on April rst at the age of 57 years, was one of the best known 
medical practitioners in Northern Ontario and practised for many years 
in Sault Ste. Marie, where he was resident physician of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation and in private practice. He was born in Arnprior, Ont., 
a son of the late Rev. James McLean, and after having attended the 
public and high schools in that town, proceeded to Queen's University, 
Kingston, where he completed the course in Arts. After graduation 
from McGill in Medicine, he spent a year as house surgeon on the staffs 
of the Royal Victoria and Western Hospitals in Montreal and, in 1900, 
established himself in practice in Sault Ste. Marie. Late in 1915, Dr. 
McLean enlisted in the C.A.M.C. and became attached to the 119th 
Overseas Battalion as medical officer. When that unit was broken up, 
he went to France as a member of the staff of No. 2 Canadian Stationary 
Hospital and other institutions, and after the armistice was attached 
to the Ontario Military Hospital at Orpington. In 1919 he returned to 
Sault Ste. Marie and resumed practice. Dr. McLean was stricken with 
a hemorrhage of the brain while at work in the Plummer Memorial 
Hospital at Sault Ste. Marie and died a week later. In 1912 he was 
married to Miss May McCauley, of Sault Ste. Marie, and, in addition 
to his wife, is survived by three daughters and one son, 


Prrrico—Dr. James Perrigo, Arts 66, Med. '7o0, in other years one 
of the best known of Montreal's surgeons, died on May 6th at his home, 
346 Sherbrooke street west, after an illness of six weeks. He was born 
in Montreal 83 years ago and received his education at the Montreal 
High School and at McGill, where, in addition to his bachelor’s degree 
in Arts, he proceeded to his Master's degree in 1869. After a period 
spent in post-graduate study in London (M.R.C.S.) and in Paris and 
Berlin, Dr. Perrigo returned to Montreal and for three years was associ- 
ated in practice with the late Sir William Hingston, Med. '51. He then 
entered into practice for himself, specializing in abdominal surgery, 
and he was also attached to the staff of the Western Hospital for 39 
years. In addition, Dr. Perrigo was one of the founders of the medical 
faculty of the University of Bishop's College and a member of its 
teaching staff for mote than ten years. He had been president of the 
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Montreal Medico Chirurgical Society and a consultant on the staff of 
the Grace Dart Home. Marrried in 1885 to Miss Marion Gertrude 
Chandler, of Montreal, he is survived by her, as well as by one son and 
three daughters. Another daughter, the wife of Douglas M. Gall, Sci, 


‘og, died six years ago. 


Rosertson—Alex. Robertson, Arts ‘70, who died in Montreal on 
February 24th, was for 12 years secretary-treasurer of the Harbour Com. 
missioners of Montreal and was active in other directions during a long 
period of residence in the city. Born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1851, he 
accompanied his parents to Montreal two years later and after gradua- 
tion (at which time he took first rank honours in natural science and the 
Logan gold medal), he became a partner in the commercial houses of 
R. Stephen & Co. and Robertsons, Linton & Co. He was one of the 
oldest members of the St. Andrew's Society and its secretary for some 
years; a governor of the Montreal General Hospital for an extended 
period; and in his younger days, a captain in the rst Prince of Wales 
Regiment. He was also a member of the Board of Trade. In 188r he was 
married to Laura Ellen, daughter of the late Archbishop Bond. She 
having died, he was married, secondly, in 1903, to Anna Sarah Jessie, 
second daughter of the late Rt. Rev. M. S. Baldwin, Bishop of Huron, 
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Rosrnson—Horace John Robinson, who died suddenly on April 
25th in Winnipeg, where he was employed by General Motors of 
Canada, was a past student of the University and while serving during 
the South African War with Brabant’s Horse was recommended for the 
Victoria Cross. He was a son of Amos Robinson, Brockville, Ont., and 
was born at Jasper, near there, in 1870. 


SHarp—William Sharp, Law ’80, died on February 6th at Bridge- 
town, Barbadoes, burial taking place there. He was born in London, — 
England, in 1857, a son of the late George William Sharp, of Ad- 
discombe, Surrey, and, after having attended private schools, came to 
Canada in 1876. After graduation he practised for some years at 
Regina, Sask., and acted as Crown prosecutor at Battleford in 1886 in 
connection with cases arising out of the Riel Rebellion. Returning to 
Montreal in the following year, he entered into practice in that city 
and became the author of an annotated edition of the Civil Code of 
Lower Canada. 


Srewart—Dr. William Grant Stewart, Arts "85, Med. "88, died on 
April 21st at his home, 61 Sherbrooke street west, Montreal, after a 
protracted illness. He was born in Oro, Ont., in 1860, a son of the Rey. 
James Stewart, and after having attended the public schools of that 
vicinity, graduated in Arts at McGill with the Logan gold medal. In 
the Faculty of Medicine he was a prizeman, and after graduation he took 
post-graduate studies in Berlin, London and Edinburgh. Upon his 
retutn, he served for a year as a member of the resident staff of the 
Montreal General Hospital and subsequently became a lecturer in Medi- 
cine at the Bishop's College Medical School, then situated in Mont- 
teal, and a physician to the Western Hospital. In 1907 he was 4p 
pointed physician-in-chief to the latter institution, a position which he 
held until 1921. He also acted as physician to the Boys’ Home and the 
Protestant Orphans’ Home, and for six years was a member of the Corpo- 
tation of the University. He had also been president of the Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, a member of the Medical Board of the Mont 


teal Maternity Hospital and the Alexandra Hospital and a vice-president 
of the McGill Graduates’ Society. 


’ . ‘ ~ . - d 
Dr. Stewart's specialty was obstetrics and in this field he possess 


a widespread reputation. In 1894 he was married to Miss Jeanie Mac 
farlane, by whom he is survived. 


WarRINER—Miss Jessie Eva Warriner, Arts ‘or, died on March 
2oth at her home, 453 Old Orchard Avenue, Montreal. She was @ 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. W. H. Warriner, Arts '77, of Montreal, 
and of Mrs. Warriner, and was born in Toronto. Her education = 
obtained at the Montreal High School and at McGill, following which 
she became a school teacher and in succession was attached to the staffs 
of the Berthelet School and the Montreal High School for Girls. Be- 
sides her mother, Miss Warriner is survived by two brothers and a sistet. 
One of the brothers is Norman D. Warriner, Sci. ’21. 
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FOR INDIVIDUAL 
AND NATIONAL PROSPERTTY 


Starting and maintaining an interest-bearing savings account in the 
Bank of Montreal will not only help you to build up your own 
success-fund, but as the resources of the Bank are continuously 
employed in the commerce and industry of Canada, your deposits 
will be used under conservative management in the upbuilding of 
the Dominion as a whole. 





At all of our branches there are Savings Departments 
where all accounts, large or small, are equally welcome. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


| 
Established 1817 
| Total Assets in excess of $860,000,000 
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AFINANCIAL BACKGROUND OF] 


“POVERACENTURY 
CANADA 





S a general rule, the average investor is not in a position to weigh care- 
fully the facts presented to him regarding securities, and for this reason 
should always seek the guidance of a reliable investment house. 


The National City Company Limited, through its wide experience and the ex- 
tensive facilities at its disposal, is in a position to furnish authoritative infor- 
mation regarding not only Canadian but also American and Foreign securities. 
In our booklet ‘‘Investment Securities,’’ which is issued monthly, will be 
found a list of our current recommendations, all of which have been thor- 
oughly investigated by us. 


A copy of this booklet will be mailed regularly, upon request, to any investor. 


The National City Company 


Limited 
Head Office—St. James and St. Peter Streets— Montreal 
10 King Street East 204 Blackburn Building 71 St. Peter Street 
TORONTO OTTAWA QUEBEC 
Advisory Board : 
S ” > S nA _ A. J. Brown, Esg., K.c. 
ee Gre ee waa knees: Esq. F. E. Merepitn, Esg., K.c. 


. > 2. : ~M.G Epson L. PEAse, Esq. 
Frep W. Mo son, Esq. Lr.-Co_. Herspert Motson, C.M.G., M.C. } SE, & 
W. A. Brack, Esq. W.N. Tittey, Esgq., K.c. Hon. J. M. Witson 
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QUEBEC 


The Province of 
Progress and Prosperity 








SURPLUSES SINCE 1910 
1910 - - - + $ 944,189.16 


Br gene ee 607,844.95 
RS ges = SS er 683,428.98 i 
a a 428,752.14 ! 
ES Sree Soret ae 376,008.80 ! 
een amen iain see 887,410.03 
Be gotten iy Tg 211,294.69 
a SAD ah Sd 533,440.61 
mig iw te Cl ehChClU O28L34,558.28 
RN nD. ng kD Se 295,221.02 
0) A a 951,910.50 
ee ew) 230,433.05 
ere ws owe $033,419.45 
1993 - - + + 1,444,365.71 
Set ele ce ~ 5908, 440,07 
ee a 743,136.57 
ig 0 > CC tC:SCStsé«NC;«SSS 20,146.75 
1927 - - + «+  2,846,294.00 





Total Surpluses - - $22,175,294.86 


NET PUBLIC DEBT at 30th June, 1927— 
$58,812,951.45 or $20.90 per capita 
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Perfect Relaxation 





Hundreds of sensitive little 
coil springs cushioned between 
two outer layers of buoyant 
cotton provide comfort, relax- 
ation and support. 





Beautyrest has been perfected 
by the makers of the famous 
Ostermoor. 
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- Sound Sleep) aN 


OW you can fathom new de epths of sleep, you can enjoy a new 
measure of luxurious relaxation — on a Simmons Beautyrest 
Mattress. 


Entirely different from or dinary mattresses. the Beautyrest sha 
your body curves and lures you to relax. 
little springs, buried between |. 
complete relaxation, complet 


kind, comes and stays. 


pes to 
Its hundreds of sensitive 
ayers of pure new cotton give you 
© support. Sleep of a deeper, sounder 


And long after an ordinar ym 


attress mats down, 
like new. Lasting SO long 


Beautyrest remains 
g, 1t COsts much less than any cheap mattress. 





eautyrest Ma Utvess 


BEDS - “ 


SPRINGS - - 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 


“ MATRESSES 
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ARMSTRONG INSULATING W 
MATERIALS NE 


Modern high speed motors necessitate 
heavier bodied oil to keep temperature 
ere 
ARMSTRONG’S CORKBOARD down and ensure safe lubrication. 


for Cold Storage Warehouses, Breweries, etc. 


NONPAREIL CORK PIPE COVERING 
for all Cold Lines 


GRANULATED CORK THE HEAVIER BODIED OIL 


will stand up under the terrific heat 
conditions developed by the new 
motors. And this modern oil does not 
cost you any more than ordinary oil. 


CORK STOPPERS of all descriptions 


1001 McGILL BUILDING, MONTREAL 
11 BRANT STREET, TORONTO 


Start with Sunoco and Stick to it. 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION Oradea se gone 


COMPANY, LIMITED Agents and dealers from coast to coast 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BLUE SUNOCO MOTOR FUEL 





GEO.R.PROWSE RANGE CO. 


ieee LIMITED 
High Class RANGES 7 GAS STOVES 
REFRIGERATORS 7 FILTERS 
COOKING & SERVING APPARATUS 
FOR FAMILIES, INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS 
RAILWAYS ANDSTEAMSHIPS 


ie 


Crane Idalia Lavatory Tet L 
EL LAN. 3194-3195 


( FR A N FE 2025 University Street MontTREAL 


Crane Ltd., General Offices: 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal. 
Crane-Bennett, Ltd., Head Offices: 45-51 Leman Street, London, Eng. 


Branches and Sales Offices in 21 Cities in Canada and 
British Isles. 


Works: Montreal and St. Fohn’s, Quebec, Canada, and McDOUGALL x COW ANS 


sian: eA Members of Montreal Stock Exchange 
Members of Montreal Curb Market 





200 St. James Street West, Montreal 


Halifax; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec; 
Branch Offices Greawa, Toronto; Winnipeg 


CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRES 





Telephones Main 6814, 6815, 6816, 6817 


Crane Low Pressure Globe Valve No. 1B 
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142 Years of 
Quality 








\\ OLSON'S BrEwERY is the oldest in 
Canada, and the second oldest 


¥ ' ! 

iv on the North American continent. 

f Since its establishment in 1786, 
+} Molson’s Brewery has been noted for 
one the standard of quality maintained in 
hah brewing fine Ale. 


And after 142 years, Molson’s Ale is 
still the most popular bottled Ale 
sold in Montreal. 


MOLSON’S ALE 


“The Ale Your Great-grandfather Drank” 





POWER 
in BUSINESS 


HATEVER may be the medium of exchange— 

whether gold or silver—the real wealth cf a 

nation consists fundamentally in energetic, in- 
dustrious, thrifty men and women. 

, Canada’s great natural possessions are being develop:d 
and utilized more and more, and the lonely waterfall 
furnishes light and employment, commerce and profit to 
Canadian men and women. 


Other nations desire the product ef our fields, our mines 
and our factories, and pay for them in gold or in other 
commodities. 

The progress of our people is fairly represented by the 
sum total cf their savings; and the statements of our 
banking institutions reflect the successful efforts of men 
and women in teeming cities, as well as those of the 
solitary ploughboy on the upland. 


Power, therefore, as expressed by population, by cultiva- 
tion of resources, by electric energy and that which makes 
it possible, is the mainspring of business. 
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For all members of the family, ailing or well. 

Serve at meals, between meals, or upon 

retiring. A nourishing, easily assimilated 

Food-Drink, quickly relieves faintness or 
hunger day or night. 


Prepared at home in a minute by 
briskly stirring the powder in hot 
or cold water. No cooking. 


SAFE MILK AND DIET 


For Infants, Invalids, the Aged, 
Nursing Mothers, Children, etc. 
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and get Horlick’s The Original 
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JENKINS 
Bronze Globe 
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For 150 lbs. Steam Pressure. 
250 lbs. Water Pressure. 


Expert Workmanship and finest 
materials make these Valves trouble- 
free. They are built for long 
service. 

Man ganese Bronze Spindles and Non- 
heat Malleable Iron -untreakable- 
hand wheels are standard equip- 
ment. 


Fig. 106 Illustrated Catalogue No.9 mailed 
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Are made from raw cotton selected 
by expert buyers at the plantation. 


This cotton is completely manufactured in 
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in our homes and by the various trades. 
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capital. 
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ACATION this summer where pine-scented breezes 
blow; where golf, bathing, fishing, boating and 
other outdoor sports can be enjoyed at their best— 
by the sea, in the mountains or in lake-dotted forests— 
reached by Canadian National Railways. 
The PROVINCES BY THE SEA. Come to one of the 
delightful woodland and seashore resorts which abound 


in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. 


See OLD QUEBEC with its landmarks of the ancient 
French régime, its time-honoured customs and old-world 
atmosphere. Combine a seaside and woodland vacation 
at one of the many splendid resorts along the Lower St. 
Lawrence. 

The HIGHLANDS OF ONTARIO offer excellent fishing 
in Algonquin Park, Timagami, or Nipigon Forest Re- 
serves with a wide choice of delightful lake and forest 
havens at Kawartha Lakes, Muskoka Lakes, Lake of 
Bays, 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay or the shores of 
blue Lake Huron. 

MINAKI on the Winnipeg River calls the lover of golf 
and fishing. Exceptional hotel accommodation at Minaki 
Lodge, rates $5.00 a day up, American Plan. Open June 
23rd to September 3rd. 

JASPER NATIONAL PARK—here you can golf, ride, 
hike, motor, climb, amid 5,300 square miles of Canadian 
Rocky Mountain magnificence. Stop at Jasper Park 
Lodge—rates $7.50 a day up, American Plan, accommoda- 
tion for 500 guests. Open May 21st to September 30th. 
Jasper Golf Week, September 8th to September 15th. 


Descriptive Booklets and full information from any Canadian 
National Railways Agent. 


(TANADIAN NATIONAL 


Ine Largest Railway System in America 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Canadian League. 


The March Bulletin of the Canadian League is mainly devoted to Canada's 
interests in the St. Lawrence valley, with shorter notice given to 
American magazines in Canada, the Press and the People, and Defence. 
Coming from all parts of the Dominion, the Reports of the Canadian League 
are an interesting reflection of a considerable body of otherwise inarticulate 
opinion. They show no partisan spirit and are plainly the result of a close 
rational study of our political and other problems. 

How far the League can effect anything directly we cannot say. It has no 
political platform. But the quantity of hard work its members get done may 
well be the foundation of a profound change in the political life of the Domin- 
ion. 
With a wealth of historical and contemporary European experience lying 
before her, and in the very beginnings of her national existence, Canada has a 
marvellous opportunity to develop herself along new lines in administration, 
education aa every other department of national life. But it is by no means 
certain that she is doing so. We stick to our inherited parties, our educational 
systems show little or no real vitality or ability to use the lessons of other 
countries, and one looks almost in vain for an up-to-date understanding of the 
true significance of capital in the functioning of the state. 

The modern state is essentially one governed by experts. If it is to bea 
democracy the people must be expert citizens, that is well-informed in public 
affairs. If it is to be a more autocratic state—and democracy is now out of 
date—it must produce men and women who combine keen and technical 
knowledge with a broad national outlook. It is because the work of the 
Canadian League seems to go on upon the principle of this combination that 
we see in it great possibilities for the future of Canada. 


A y x 


In the report of one group on the Chicago Diversion certain very important 
points are made clear. First, Chicago has no authority to divert the water 
without consent from the United States government, and the diversion has not 
been authorized by that government; secondly, Canada has protested steadily 
against the diversion since 1913 as an invasion of her rights under the Ash- 
burton Treaty of 1842, because it “‘prejudically affects the navigation of the 
Great Lakes’; and, thirdly, that in the opinion of the Canadian government, 
now in power, this country is not committed by the Canadian Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 to anything more than the diversion of 4,167 feet pet 
second, at the most, as compared with the 10,000 feet now being used by the 
Sanitary District of Chicago. 

Another report presented to the same group analyses the existing and 
roposed treaty rights between Canada and the United States in regard to the 
t. Lawrence. Here we ate on less clear ground. From the 45th parallel 

where it ceases to form the boundary to the sea, the St. Lawrence is forever 
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free to the commerce of Canadian and American citizens. The Canal rights 
are not so definite. Technically, the United States have no rights in Canadian 
canals under the Washington Treaty. At the same time, if Canada deprived 
United States’ vessels of their use, she in turn would lose reciprocal rights in 
ceftain state canals. Then as to the treaty rights under the Waterways 
Agreement, the report shows that the whole project is still so vague, so far 
as we can tell, that those rights can scarcely be defined. It appears they would 
involve a joint control over water depths, construction at power, and the 
recognition of a foreign jurisdiction in Canada. Even these suggested bases 
involve imperial and federal-provincial entanglements in Canada that ate 
not yet measurable. The British North America Act still stands as the buttress 
of provincial rights, despite Imperial conferences, and these rights might be 
asserted to the grave detriment of a Waterways treaty between Gaucks and 
the United States. 

Other papers deal with the power aspect, the engineering feasibility, and 
other details of the St. Lawrence Waterways project. The western views on 
the project given in this Bulletin are very interesting. They are definitely ‘‘not 
interested’’—at least not as interested as they are in the Hudson's Bay route, 
and there seems some reason in the warnings of a Brandon report against in- 
creasing Canada’s ‘‘overhead”’ at the present time. 

The present session of Parliament has made a confusing display of re- 
trenchment and expenditure. Technical education has lost its government 
gtant (perhaps rightly), while vice-royalty has received substantial aid in 
keeping up its dignity and elegance. It is not strange, therefore, that we 
should hear an occasional plea for hastening slowly in such an undertaking as 
the Waterways. 


Cleanliness and Godliness. 


Thursday, May 17th, being Ascension Day, there was, according to the 
annual custom, no collection of garbage in Montreal, and the unfortunate 
citizens concerned had to store their rubbish until the following Monday, 
seven days after the previous collection. While one may agree with a strict 
observance of this feast of the Church, it is difficult to see why it should cause 
such a serious dislocation of municipal hygienic services. This year, too, it 
happened to come during hot eeetier when the pestiferous insect is most 
fecund. = 

The matter may seem a purely municipal affair, and in some doe ete it is. 
But epidemics are not, as the last typhoid outbreak showed, and it is not 
fanciful to associate garbage left lying for a week with another outbreak of 
the same kind. 


Professional Discipline. 


Much interest has been aroused in Alberta in the Professional Discipline 
Act passed at the recent session of the legislature. Whatever else may be 
said, it undoubtedly has the distinction of originality, as no similar legisla- 
tion has probably ever been enacted in any part of the English-speaking world. 

The a sets up a Board, none of the members of which need be a pro- 
fessional man, which has very extensive disciplinary powers over the prac- 
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titioners of any profession or calling listed in the schedule to the Act. The 
Board has power to act as a court of appeal from the decisions of the govern- 
ing bodies of the professions concerned, and has also authority to originate 
proceedings. It can make its own definitions of professional misconduct and 
is not to be bound by established rules of evidence. Needless to say, the intro- 
duction of the bill caused a storm of protest from the legal, medical and 
dental professions, all of which passed very strongly worded resolutions de- 
nouncing it as an unjustifiable discrimination against the members of the 
professions concerned. Particular objection was taken to a clause which 
prevented any appeal to the courts from the decisions of the Board. The 
Government yielded to representations on this point and struck out the sec- 
tion: but when the bill made its final appearance in the House, it was found 
that the same result had been achieved by adding toanother section a few words 
which declared that the decision of the Board should be final. The schedule 
to the Act has been left blank, so that up to the present it is inoperative. 
At any time, however, the Government may, by order-in-council, apply it 
to any profession or calling it desires. 

The concensus of legal opinion in the province is that the legislature, in 
its desire to put teeth into the act, has over-reached itself and defeated its 
own ends. One section provides that in all matters within its jurisdiction, 
the Board shall have all the rights and powers of the Supreme Court of 
Alberta. It is contended that this constitutes the Board a court and its 
members judges; and that, as judges can only be appointed by Ottawa, the 
appointment of the Board by Edmonton is unconstitutional. If the act is 
brought into operation, this question will doubtless be fought through to 
the Privy Council. 


y y xy 


The Act described by our correspondent has caused more than a local stir 
amongst members of professions concerned, and if or when it is applied, it will 
probably attract even wider notice. 

We might add here that there have been no grounds of complaint against 
professional governing bodies on the score of laxity or excessive leniency. 
In a remarkably large number of cases handled by them in the past, appeals 
to the courts have been successful and both doctors and lawyers have felt 
that the judges have been too lenient. Asa result of this, the branches of the 
Law Society, during the recent session, secured amendments to the Legal 
Profession Act, which allow an appeal to the courts from a decision of the 
branches in matters of discipline only when the branches have not been unani- 
mous. Rightly or wrongly, the feeling does exist that the courts have been 
too lenient towards offending members of the learned professions. 


Other Legislation. 


Among other radical legislation also passed at the recent session in Alberta 
was an amendment to the Land Titles Act, which takes away the right to 
_— to a judge from decisions of a Master in Chambers in mortgage fore- 
closure actions. It is contended by many members of the Bar that this amend- 
ment is open to the same constitutional objection as the Professional Dis- 
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cipline Act in that it purports to give to a Master in Chambers, who is an 
— of the provincial government, the powers of a judge. In all prob- 
ability a test case will be commenced and carried to the foot of the throne in 
the near future. 


Mathematics and Engineering. 


The following remarks are taken from a recently printed speech of Dr. 
J. A. L. Waddell of New York, before an International Mathematica] 
Congress at Toronto. Dr. Waddell has been a practising engineer for 
forty years; his conclusions are therefore derived from a considerable body of 
experience. His speech even in full is very short, but he manages to pack into 
it much shrewd educational wisdom, and it is reassuring to find a devoted 
engineer arriving at the same conclusions about college training as those who 
are more immediately engaged in conducting that training. For example, 
Dr. Waddell aims a iat blow at the divinity of mathematics as ‘‘mental 
training’; he exposes the folly of cheap instruction; and he puts ‘‘an absolute i 
command '’of language for the leading man of business where it belongs. ; 


‘“‘The higher an engineer advances in his profession the less use does he 
personally make of mathematics, most of the figuring in his practice being 
done by his assistants. Under these conditions it is surprising to what an 
extent such an engineer will lose his knowledge of mathematics; for even a 
freshman examination in algebra would surely floor him! Once in a long time 
I find it necessary to use logarithms in my personal computation; and before 
applying them, I have to do some studying, in order to insure that I shall 
make no error in their application. 


‘The working data for my office, which are now so complete as to enable 
me to make in a single day an estimate of cost, correct to within two or three 
per cent., for a big and important bridge that in the long ago would have 
required all of a month’s labour to figure, were, of course, established by the 
employment of several lines of mathematics—arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
logarithms, conic sections, calculus, and mechanics; but after these data were 
computed and put into shape for use, the mathematics by which they were 
derived were no longer needed to anything like the extent they were formerly. 
To illustrate the character of such data, I might refer you to the numerous 
diagrams giving quantities of materials in bridges, as presented in my large 
treatise on ‘‘Bridge Engineering’’ and to somewhat similar diagrams in its 
sequel, ‘‘Economics of Bridgework.’’ To appreciate the value and usefulness 
of such diagrams, it is necessary to employ them in preparing estimates of 
quantities of materials and cost for proposed bridges of great size or unusual 
type of construction... . 

“Candidly speaking, I believe it is neither politic nor right for an engineer 
to permit himself to lose his knowledge or command of pure mathematics; for 
he ought to be able to afford the time to review both these and rational me- 
chanics once every few years. American consulting enginecrs, however, are 
invariably so busy, and generally labour so many hours per day from one year's 
end to the next, that it would seem to them almost like stealing to take a large 
amount of time from their professional work for such a purpose. Many of 
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them feel that the reading of the daily newspapers, or even giving more thana 
cursory glance through the technical periodicals, involves a sacrifice of 
valuable time. 5 

‘For the first ten years of my professional career | did manage once in a 
while to review my mathematics, both pure and applied, but a rapidly increas- 
ing practice eventually put a stop to my so doing. If I were to live my life 
over, knowing what I do to-day, I believe I would make a practice of in- 
variably devoting a certain fixed portion of my working hours to the review- 
ing of the pure mathematics and the mechanics I had learned at college; but 
I do not believe I would endeavour to carry my mathematical studies any 
further, because, in my opinion, the amount thereof now taught in our best 
technical schools is sufficient for almost all practising engineers. On the 
other hand, I would not omit any of the mathematical subjects that are regu- 
larly given in such schools. However, I should like to see them taught 
differently. 

‘If, in any individual case, it should appear that the mathematical instruc- 
tion obtained at his technical school is insufficient for an engineer's special 
work, he could either take a postgraduate course in advanced mathematics or 
else lay out and pursue a course of study therein by himself. 

‘‘In respect to the methods employed in the teaching of mathematics, I have 
a drastic and fundamental criticism to make, yet I offer it in fearandtrembling, 
because it is such a long time since I gave up direct connection with technical 
instruction—thirty-eight years, in fact,—and in that time conditions may 
have changed. However, during these four decades I have lectured in a great 
many of the technical schools - the United States and Canada, and, when so 
doing, I have looked more or less closely into their curricula—not particu- 
larly, however, in relation to instruction in mathematics. Nothing that I 
have seen in them has in any way caused me to change my mind. 


‘The criticism I desire to submit is as follows: 


‘“The various branches of pure mathematics that engineering students learn 
are too often taught them either by young instructors who are merely hire- 
lings,carning a living for a short time by teaching, or by enthusiastic mathe- 
maticians who are men of one idea—who appear to think that in this world 
nothing is as important as the subject they teach and adore. They do not 
show the engineering students how mathematics can be usefully applied to 
enginecring practice, for the simple reason that they themselves do not know 
it—nor would they be likely to explain it, even if they could, because the 
hireling instructor does not care to exert himself any more than is strictly 
necessary for the fulfilment of his daily task, and because the mathematical 
enthusiast usually looks with disdain upon everything utilitarian. 


‘‘No; mathematics should be taught to engineering students by practical 
engineers, who have often had occasion in their experience to apply pure 
mathematics to actual engineering problems, and who have learned in so 
doing the true raison d’étre of the theoretical science. Only a small percentage 
of engineers (or, for that matter, of educated men in any profession or calling) 
are capable of teaching properly any subject at all; and of these only a very 
few are expert in mathematics. It is, consequently, difficult to find, ina 
sufficient number, the right kind of mathematical instructors for the engineer- 
ing schools. There are probably in the engineering profession enough of such 
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men to fill all the positions; but the first difficulty would be to discover them, 
and the second to offer them sufficient pecuniary inducement to warrant them 
in leaving their accustomed occupation and undertaking the réle of instructor. 


“It is a notorious fact that all technical teachers truly worthy of the name 
are underpaid, and that all the rest are Overpaid, even if their salaries be 
nothing a year; because an incompetent, careless, or indifferent instructor 
does an incalculable amount of harm to young men who, under his teaching, 
are preparing themselves for their life’s work. They need to have their 
enthusiasm for study roused to the highest pitch and kept there, in order to 
induce them to utilize their energies to the utmost in the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. 


“It appears to be the general opinion of both teachers and laymen that the 
= function of mathematics is to provide severe mental training and to 
orce the student to think. This may be true for students in most of the de- 
partments, such as those of law, literature, theology, or medicine; but it is 
not so in the various lines of technics, because in these there is given in other 
subjects than mathematics all the mental training that the students could 
possibly need—in fact, from start to finish, engineering education provides 
in a most drastic manner mental training galore. 


“For engineering students and practical engineers mathematics is neither 
a goddess to fall down before and worship nor merely a beautiful creation to 
admire, but is simply a valuable tool to employ in one’s designs and con- 
structions. In a way, a thorough knowledge of it is not as important to a 
consulting engineer (or to any other technical man occupying a high position 
in the business world) as is an absolute command of the language of the 
country in which he operates. One can readily hire men to make computa- 
tions, but it is not feasible to find anyone able to express for another man 
clearly, concisely, and convincingly, in either writing or speech, the ideas 
it is necessary to convey to clients and to the public concerning the projects 
one desires to develop and the proper method to adopt for their materializa- 
tion. ~ 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY 
“TOWN-PLANNING’ 


Earty History OF THE MOVEMENT AND ITS RELATION TO MopgErRn Days 


By Dorotuy A. HENEKER 


O the uninitiated ‘‘Town-planning’’ often seems too difficult a matter to 
be understood except by technical experts, while to many people the 
~~ term itself remains merely a name. In view of the rapid changes which 
this movement is making in the modern world, a brief study of its past history 
and development may prove interesting, and serve to illustrate the many 
aspects which this subject may assume. 
_ Whilst hard and fast definitions are apt to be dangerous, possibly the term 
‘“Town-planning’’ may be best described as “‘the art of planning cities as 
harmonious wholes.’’ The subject itself is not new, but on the contrary 
extremely old, and the authors of a fascinating book called ‘‘Towns and Town- 
Planning, Ancient and Modern,’’ have pointed out that “‘the new word 
‘Town-planning’ was probably coined by some apostle of progress in the 
Victorian era in the innocent belief that it represented a new art or science, 
concerned with problems unknown to our forefathers.’’ ‘‘In reality a very 
little study of ancient cities proves that the art of planning cities .. . was 
studied and to some extent practised in every age, until it was swept away 
with ... many other lovely things, in that great outburst of materialism 
called the industrial revolution.”’ 

The earliest example yet discovered of a town plan, i.e., of a predesigned 
pattern formed by organized groups of buildings unified by throughfares, is the 
small town of Kahun, in Egypt. This was laid out in regular blocks to house 
the builders of one of the pyramids more than 2,500 years before Christ. 
Though only a small and temporary settlement, it proves the existence in 
ancient Egypt of towns laid out according to a definite scheme. It proves, too, 
that in Egypt the economic value of good housing had been realized; but the 
monotonous regularity of its oblong houseblocks shows that the designers 
had no recognition of any but material needs in the workmen who inhabited 
them. To them ...a slave was simply ‘a tool with life in it’ to be housed 
well today that it might work well tomorrow.’’ And so, though Kahun was 
probably more sanitary than some of our neglected slums, it was probably 
as uninspiring as our workhouses, barracks, and public elementary schools.’’® 

Nothing is known, as yet, of other town plans in early Egypt, except that 
all the great Egyptian temples had imposing avenues laid out as approaches 
to them. One avenue which was paved and lined on each side with sphinxes 
was no less than one and a quarter miles in length. 

The idea of a processional way was one of the outstanding features of the 
early cities of the Mesopotamian plain. This wasa broad straight thorough- 


@C'Towns and Town-Planning,’’ p. 1-2). 
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fare aon which the image of the god could be borne in solemn state from end 
to end of the city over which he presided. ‘‘Inscriptions found at Babylon 
record that Nebuchadnezzar paved the Aiburschabu with limestone flags for 
the procession of the great Lord Marduke, and spanned it with a triumphal 
arch, the Istar gate, while other streets cutting it at right angles allowed the 
wotshippers to reach the line of the procession. But how far the rest of the 
city was laid out on a definite pattern excavation of the sites can alone reveal, 
though Babylon has been spoken of with enthusiasm as a city laid out with 
straight streets running at right-angles, planned in relation to the river and 
to the gates of the city wall.”’ 


An examination of the Greek cities of the fifth century shows in each a 
definite plan of right-angled streets, including two thoroughfares crossing in 
the centre of the city where the principal buildings and shops were placed. 
‘The new cities founded by Alexander the Great and his successors in the 
conquered territories of Asia were laid out and built on pre-arranged plans; 
a chessboard pattern of crossing streets and rectangular building-blocks marks 
them all.’’ An interesting point to notice is that so far, however, the group- 
ing of buildings was still the grouping of mere convenience, and that the idea 
of vistas to and from a central point (which unify the whole) was yet to 
come. 


Further, many of these cities were settlements of demobilized soldiers, 
and possibly the resemblance of the chessboard plan of building to a military 
camp may have been one reason for its adoption, for, as Napoleon knew in 
later years, the straight streets made it easy for the military garrison to con- 
trol the inhabitants, as they could be cleared by a charge or a flight of arrows, 
while the twisting alleys of medizxval cities rendered invasion both difficult 
and dangerous. 


Building regulations and by-laws existed in these early Grecian times and 
were designed to secure order and convenience in the streets and to safeguard 
the health of the citizens. Owners were made responsible for the repair of 
their property and of the adjacent roadway, and officers were appointed to sce 
that they did not neglect these duties. 


Under the Roman Empire this chessboard plan of building cities was al- 
most universally adopted. The Roman settlements of veteran soldiers were 
all planned with two main streets crossing at the centre and dividing the town 
‘within into four quarters. Each of these quarters was subdivided into regular 
blocks by means of smaller streets running parallel and at right angles to the 
main thoroughfares. In these towns the public business was transacted in 
what was known as the Forum, a large open square like a college quadrangle 
with. a portico running round it. This was generally placed in one of the 
angles formed at the intersection of the principal streets, and upon it opened 
the basilica or town-hall and other public buildings of the city. 


Traces of this uniform city plan have been found from Asia Minor to 
Western Britain, and from the Alps to the Sahara Desert, bearing witness to 
the organizing genius of the Roman people. During the years xlige-1908 
excavations carried out in England disclosed the complete plan of atown ca led 
Silchester, a notable example of this type of town-planning. This British 
City was retained by the Romans, after the conquest, as the seat of the local 
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government ‘‘and was rebuilt on Roman lines . . . with a Forum and basilica, 
a great inn, public baths, four small temples, and a tiny Christian church. 
This city is especially interesting as being an early example of a garden city, 
for while it has the street plan ofa town, the houses are not built continuously, 
fronting on these streets, but many of them are country villas standing in 

lots of garden ground. Its area in proportion to its population was therefore 
lisee while the great wall that now surrounds it was added in the troubled 
times before the final withdrawal of the Roman legions. 

But the greatest and most lasting contribution which Rome made to the 
art of town-planning was not a particular type of town plan, but her concep- 
tion of municipal dignity, of using large resources in a large way, of ‘‘an 
imperial people thinking imperially, and remembering that as a rural town- 
ship in Britain was a unit in the Empire and shared its dignity, so its public 
buildings must be on a scale worthy of citizens of the Empire.”’ ‘Thus a 
Roman Forum under the Empire was always an example of monumental 
planning, and, within its own area, illustrated, by the grouping of its public 
buildings, the three ruling principles of symmetry,—axial line, providing 
vistas, and the subordination of accessory parts to the whole design.”’ 


The relation of sites to buildings is one of the most essential features of 
artistic town-planning, and the Romans recognized that the site and situation 
of a building was its frame, and that it was useless to design fine buildings 
which could not be seen. They therefore placed their imposing public build- 
ings where they would effectively close the end of a vista, or else grouped 
them together to form civic centres; while their use of triumphal arches to 
close the vistas of long streets gave a grandeur to these imperial cities of which 
the modern world seems to have almost lost the secret. 


A few famous examples may, however, be noticed in the modern 
world, such as the Mall, in London, England, where the vista is closed 
at one end by Buckingham Palace, and half closed at the other by the 
Triumphal Arch. Traces can still be seen of this use of buildings during the 
Roman occupation of England, notably, Lincoln Cathedral. Lincoln Cathedral 
is built on the rising ground beside the river, on the site of a former building 
of Roman days. From the base of this mound ran one of the old Roman roads, 
now used as a modern highway. This road now runs in a straight line for 
some forty miles to Gainsborough, and, when motoring to Lincoln, the two 
Towers of the Cathedral can be seen most of the way, gradually coming 
nearer and nearer until the whole of the Cathedral comes into view and closes’ 
the vista. The road then passes round the base of the Cathedral, crosses the 


river, and runs on again for some twenty miles with the view of the Cathedral 
gradually fading out of sight. 


This use of buildings has a practical utility, as besides providing something 
worth looking at, the buildings act as landmarks, and travellers need little 
help in finding their way about a strange city. 


At the present time fine buildings may be noticed on poor sites all over 
Montreal, and this fault in town-planning is apparently not confined to the 
past, but is continuing in the present. Take as an example the new Court 
House building on Notre Dame Street. This is an imposing public building 
which faces nowhere, is related to nothing, and cannot be seen —_— 


include 


from any point of view! Other examples in the near neighbourhoo 
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the City Hall, the Drill Hall, and the old Court House, none of which is 
telated to any other, and none of which closes any special vista. 


There are a few instances in Montreal where a vista is closed by some 
important building. The Royal Victoria College closes the vista of Union 
Avenue, while the Dome of the Hotel-Dieu closes the vista of Ste. Famille 
Street. The Montreal Technical School is advantageously placed, as while 
not completely closing the vista of Ste. Famille Street, nevertheless it faces 
the little square dividing Ste. Famille and Church streets, and can be viewed 
from several angles. 


Unfortunately no distant view of Christ Church Cathedral can be obtained, 
except from a little lane running down from Sherbrooke Street, where the 
vista was formerly closed by a view of the spire now, alas, demolished. 
For many years there was a vista of the beautiful Dome of St. James Cathedral 
from Little St. Antoine Street, but recently a boot-factory has been erected, 
and thie view has been Jost. 


The relation of one building to another was a very important feature of 
Roman Town-planning. A modern author, Mr. Trystan Edwards, in an enter- 
taining book called ‘‘Good and Bad Manners in Architecture,’’ declares that 
“no haphazard assemblage of buildings, each conceived in isolation, and ex- 
pressing nothing but its own immediate purpose, can really be described as 
a city!’ He then proceeds to point out that each building must not only bear 
some relation to its immediate neighbours, but must more or less conform to 
the character of the city itself. He characterizes the skyscraper as an unsoci- 
able building,—besides being hopelessly bad-mannered, as it not only over- 
bears all public buildings which are meant to have a social consequence, but 
makes them look mean and insignificant by comparison. 


There are a few examples of good-mannered buildings in Montreal, but 
humerous examples of bad-mannered buildings. An often-quoted example is 
that of the Sun Life Building, which not only blocks the view of St. James 
Cathedral, but also refuses to acknowledge its existence, and looks across the 
square towards the Windsor Hotel. 


Mr. Edwards is much averse to the modern skyscraper, and declares that 
while a building of even moderate size, if designed without reference to its 
neighbours, can upset the architectural balance of a street, a commercial! 
skyscraper must inevitably upset the architectural balance of a whole city, 
He also points out that the Americans themselves, who have so boldly ex- 
perimented with the skyscraper, are gradually coming to the conclusion that 
even on practical grounds it has been a failure, owing to the appalling con- 
pemaon in the streets when some five thousand people simultaneously emerge 
rom a single building. 


France, in the rue de Rivoli, faintly preserves the idea of the covered colon- 
nades that were one of the most striking features in Roman street-planning. 
In Rome, the colonnades sheltered part of the roadway as well as the pave- 
ment, and enabled horsemen to ride in shelter from one part of the city to the 
other, and so to take exercise in all weathers. The Roman baths, supplying 
splendid halls for all athletic pursuits, rooms for debate, and courts for social 
intercourse, might well be studied for the solution of present-day problems in 
the planning of recreation centres. 


Il 
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That climatic conditions were studied in connection with street-planning 
is shown by the remarks of a Roman architect called Vitruvius who, writing 
in the first century A.D., declares that “‘they will be properly laid out if 
foresight is employed to exclude the winds from the alleys. Cold winds are 
disagreeable, hot winds enervating, moist winds unhealthy. We must there- 


fore avoid mistakes in this matter, and beware of the common experience of 


many communities. For example, Mytilene in the island of Lesbos is a town 
built with magnificence and good taste, but its position shows a lack of fore- 
sight. In that community when the wind is south the people fall ill; when it is 
north-west it sets them coughing; with a north wind they do indeed recover, 
but cannot stand about in the alleys and streets owing to the severe cold.” 


Although the problem of planning for a rapidly-increasing population 1s 
mainly modern, it presented itself in Rome, and found the Romans little better 
prepared than ourselves to meet it with prevision and adequate measures; and 
there are pictures still existing in Roman records which might have warned 
our statesmen in the nineteenth century of the dangers and miseries attendant 
on the ill-regulated growth of wealth and population. The State trusted to 
contractors to meet the problem of housing, and allowed them to disregard 
the old building laws and to run up jerry-built houses of timber to enormous 
heights, in narrow streets intended for buildings of a single story. The annual 
rent of a garret in one of these tenements would have purchased the freehold 
of a country cottage; and its occupant was exposed to two ever-present 
dangers,—the collapse of the house from jerry-building or earthquake, and 
its destruction by fire. “‘The wealthy kept private fire brigades of slaves to 
safeguard their premises, and there were at least seven fire-stations in the city 
with brigades in constant readiness.’’ ‘‘After the great fire in Rome itself, 
in the reign of Nero, the Emperor prohibited the rebuilding of tenement 
houses and of narrow winding lanes, limited the height of buildings, and laid 
out broad streets flanked with colonnades.’’ 


Little of the Roman grand manner of planning was practised during the 
Middle Ages. It has been pointed out that ‘‘every medieval town was 
gepte a city of refuge to which the neighbouring population could fly 
or safety when their countryside was invaded; the city wall then was its 
essential feature and largely controlled the others. Since walls had to be 
repaired and manned, the shorter the line, in proportion to the population 
and area enclosed, the more easily defensiblethecity.’’ The tendency, therefore; 
was to crowd buildings together, often round a protecting castle, without 


garden grounds or open spaces, and to reduce the area of streets to the smallest 
possible minimum. 


Some towns were, however, laid out according toa regularly desi gned plan, 
and it is interesting to read a letter written by Edward I. of England to the 
citizens of London, on the arst of September, 1296, ordering them to elect 
“four skilful men . . . persons competent to lay out the plans of towns..... 
the most able and clever, and those who know best how to devise, order, and 
attay a new town to the most profit of us and the merchants, and who shall 
be ready and prepared to go for that purpose where we shall instruct them,': 
and to send them to meet him at the parliament he had summoned at Bury 
St. Edmunds. Berwick-on-Tweed, in Scotland, which Edward had just 
captured and burnt, was the town which he thus designed to rebuild and 
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colonize with his own subjects, so as to make it an outpost of English in- 
fluence, and a military base. 

With the Renaissance came a revival of town-planning on the old Roman 
Imperial scale. A new beauty was added by the application of formal garden- 
planning; and formal gardening henceforth takes its place in the designs for 
street improvements and for new buildings both public and private. In Paris 
and many other towns large squares and open places became important fea- 
tures in plans for rebuilding, notable examples of which are the Place des 
Victoires and the Place Vendéme. 


In 1715 an effort was made in Germany to improve upon the old mechanical 
chessboard pattern of streets, and Karlsruhe was an example of a city planned 
according to a radial or fan-shaped plan, with streets radiating in all direc- 
tions from the imposing Prince's Palace. 


Sir Thomas More's ‘‘Utopia,’’ written in the years 1515-1516, has been 
called ‘‘the ultimate parent of all books on Town-planning and kindred 
subjects’; and, in the light of present-day requirements, it is interesting to 
notice his provision whereby each city had power to provide for the natural 
growth of its population by exercising control over the neighbouring lands, 
so that it might at any time be able to lay out a new colony. | 


Such is a very brief survey of some of the outstanding features of town 
planning in ancient times, and it may be noticed how the plans of ancient 
settlements, whether a Roman colony of discharged soldiers, a market town, 
or a military garrison, have expressed the ree} of their age and of their 
makers. 

It has been said with caustic significance of England that contemplation 
of our cities in the second half of the eighteenth century led Cowper to ex- 
press the opinion that “‘God made the country, man made the town’’; and 
it has been suggested that had he lived to comment on the most characteristic 
results of the architectural activities of the following century he would have 
been moved to add: ‘‘and the Devil ran up the suburbs.’’ Certainly England, 
as well as other nations, was found quite unprepared for the unprecedented 
growth of towns and town life brought about by the industrial revolution, 
with its crowding of men and women into restricted areas, which from lack 
of prevision and planning, rapidly became what were to be known to future 
generations as ‘‘slum’’ districts. 

The modern movement in Town-planning is chiefly concerned with the 
efforts of the various nations to try to remedy this evil in cities already in 
existence, and by careful planning to avoid the evil in new towns that were 
planned on virgin soil. 


‘Sweden, of all the progressive nations, suffered least in the slum-making 
age. Since the beginning of the seventeenth century she had been laying out 
towns upon considered plans, and she was the first to realize the necessity for 
legislation ensuring national control of town planning. A beginning was 
made in 1734, but the rapid growth of her cities led in 1874 to the passing 
of the far-seeing and far-reaching ‘Building Laws for Towns, which set an 
example that all civilized nations have since begun to follow. It is interesting 
to notice that it provides that ‘for every town there shall be —— a plan 
for the regulation of its general arrangement and of the buildings within it. 
The plan shall regulate not only the buildings but the streets, the market, 
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and other public places. No building must take place which contravened the 
arrangements of the prepared plan, nor shall a town be extended into an area 
for which no building plan has been prepared, or an existing plan is altered, 
for in the regulation of one or more districts of a town regard must at the same 
time be had to the future regulation of other town districts which may pos- 
sibly come into existence, so that a harmonious arrangement of the whole 


, ’? 


town may be obtained’. 


The carrying out of development schemes under this Act was aided by a 
law of 1907 dealing with the difficult question of compulsory purchase and 
the compensation of private owners. 


France's main contribution to the art of town-planning was the lesson of 
spaciousness and dignity in the laying out of streets. The French were the 
first people to show the modern world how a tangle of medizval lanes could 
be remodelled on a comprehensive plan of broad and handsome thorough- 
fares, linked together at numerous focal points, and skilfully arranged to 
provide vistas to the chief buildings. 


It is the place of the artist in Town-planning to consider and study to 
preserve the distinctive character of streets. There are various classes of 
streets in the modern world. Considered according to the amount of traffic 
passing Over a street it is either a rapid or slow transit street. Considered 
rom the aspect of the type of buildings erected on each side of a street, the 
street may be residential, institutional or commercial in character. 


For example, in Montreal Sherbrooke street is at present a great Institu- 
tional street. But it is also the only street running from the east to the west 
of the city. Therefore, from a traffic standpoint, its tendency is to become a 
rapid transit street, and there is a tendency to widen it. If it is widened it may 
be ruined commercially, as, generally speaking, a rapid transit street is not 
suitable for a shopping street, owing to the noise of the traffic and the diffi- 
culty of crossing the roadway; neither is an institutional street suitable for a 
shopping street, as few people will desire to walk past several blocks in order 
to get from one shop to another. Therefore the character of a street from a 
traffic and building standpoint is a very decided factor in Town Planning. 

The ideal shopping street is a narrow street with a very moderate wheel 
trafic. Bond Street,in London, before the congestion caused by the increase 
of motor traffic, was an excellent example; and Regent Street, before the 
present change, has been spoken of as ‘‘the most beautiful (commercial) 
street in the world.’’ Mr. Trystan Edwards has used Regent Street as the 
supreme example of a ‘‘good-mannered street ; and loudly laments what he 
looks upon as its fall from this proud eminence due to the present alterations. 
He declares : ‘‘No mean skill is required to design a palace, a cathedral, a 
town-hall, or any other important structure intended for a position of eminent 
detachment; but it is immeasurably more difficult to combine into a har- 
monious whole a group of purely commercial buildings, belonging to different 
owners and demanding the satisfaction of a variety of practical conditions. 
But in Regent Street, by an extraordinary piece of good | See likely seldom 
to come again in the history of any city, this architectural miracle had oc- 
curred.”’ 

Now there are many details of street afrangement and design which re- 
quire the most careful study. The character of a street, for example, may be 
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dull or it may be pleasing. Commonwealth Avenue in Boston is an example 
of bad street-planning, as it starts in an inconspicuous place for such a wide 
and important street, and then continues for miles without any distinctive 
features to vary its monotony. 


In contrast may be noticed such streets as Spadina Avenue in Toronto, and 
as foreign examples, the Avenue des Champs-Elysées in Paris, with the Place 
de la Concorde at one end and the Great Arc de Triomphe at the other, and 
the Unter den Linden in Berlin. This latter is an interesting example of 
variety in street development. It starts from the Cathedral, and after running 
for a short distance suddenly widens out into a much broader street with 
houses set back on quieter side-streets divided from the main thoroughfare 
by a wide border of grass and streets. This broader street is terminated by 
the archway of the Branderburger Thor, through which the roadway passes 
into a wide expanse known as the Tiergarten. Variety in street development 
may be obtained in various ways. Mr. Hurst Seager, in an interesting article 
on Washington, deplores the fact that ‘‘there is not in the whole of Washing- 
ton a curved street. The only curves are in the roads through the extremely 
beautiful parks, and in the circles which are in some cases formed at the inter- 
section of the avenues.’’ He goes on to say that ‘the beauty of effect which 
results from the combination of straight and curved streets can be seen in the 
London Strand improvement scheme . . . which, if carried to completion as 
commenced, will make this part of London notable among the civic improve- 
ments of any country.’’ An added interest is the use of names instead of num- 
bers for streets. In Brisbane the. streets running in one direction are 
named after the English kings, and those running in the other direction after 
the English queens. The resulting convenience led a visitor to exclaim that 
‘Brisbane was a beautifully planned city, for all the gentlemen streets ran 
one way, and all the lady streets the other.” 

Streets which will be likely to widen in time can now be designed with 
the knowledge that the sidewalks will eventually be arcaded into the build- 
ings while the buildings themselves will be set back. This is a modern device 
which can all be arranged for in advance on the original pee. In Montreal 
one of the most striking examples of lack of proper street-planning is Burnside 
Place, which begins, for no special reason, at Union Avenue, and instead of 
running through to the west, and so relieving the congestion on Sherbrooke 
and St. Catherine streets, is blocked at Stanley Street by the unsightly bulk 
of the Drummond Apartments, which only allows pedestrian trafic to Drum- 
mond Sreet by way of the hideous and draughty chasm between the two 
buildings. At neither end is the vista closed by any attractive or important 
building, and instead of becoming a useful and important artery the street is 
an ugly and rather unimportant side-street ending in a cul-de-sac. 

Realizatioa soon came that the old rigid and monotonous chessboard 
pas of building cities was ill-adapted to modern conditions, and many of the 

uge town-planning schemes carried out in the United States, some of which 
are still in course of completion at the pect time, were mainly concerned 
with the rectification of these original plans. 

Most of the early American cities, Washington being a notable exception, 
were built on the gridiron plan, largely because of the conditions which wee 
then creating the commercial town. These were chiefly the dominance o 
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trade and traffic, and land speculation. A dogma was accepted then, and for 
many years, that a city existed solely for the purpose of commercial gain, and 
that therefore. cities must grow without limit, and that anything which 
would fundamentally alter the lines of growth and upset the tissue of realty 
values must not be tolerated. 

The provision made for traffic streets by the New York Commissioners 
may illustrate how the interests of commerce prevailed over the more funda- 
mental needs of the community. Assuming that the maximum traffic would 
be across the town, they placed their rectangular parcels of land lengthwise 
from river to river, thus ignoring the fact that the houses under this system 
would never receive direct sunlight on one side; whereas had the blocks run 
north and south all the houses would have had a double exposure. They also 
naively confessed, when they failed to provide for more open spaces, that 
recreation and housing could take their chances; indeed the amount of park 
_ was deliberately reduced to a minimum in order not to put land out of 
the market. 

Land speculation, the second animus in the gridiron scheme, was largely 
responsible for the adoption of the deep, narrow, rectangular lot, because 
such ‘‘wasted”’ less land than irregular plots; and for the same reason diagonals 
and ovals were set aside as frivolous. With this uniform shape of lot, sales 
could be made as well as transferences under one legal formula, and lots 
could be marked out long before anyone knew whether a house, factory or 
shop would eventually be built on the ground. So successfulwas this type of 
planning from the commercial] standpoint that it became the inevitable mould 
into which every American city was poured. 

But the evils of the system gradually became more and more apparent, 
until today they seriously threaten the objective of commercialism on which 
the original plan was based. To day the over crowding encouraged by these 
traditional lot plans results in nothing but a dead loss, while the outstanding 
evils of bad housing, inadequate light and ventilation, and the lack of 
privacy, are as often caused by the narrow lot subdivisions as by the over- 
crowding of the population. 


Three solutions have been tried with more or less success in the case of 
cities already built, namely: 


(4) The widening of traffic avenues, and the Speke were of further traffic 
facilities by means of bridges, tunnels and viaducts. 


(6) “‘Zoning”’ or dividing the city into belts or areas, in each of which 
only a definite kind of building is allowed, ¢.g., in a residential 
district only houses of a certain type and price can be erected. 

(¢) The limitation of the height of buildings. 


But it is becoming more and more apparent that the question for the 
future is not how to make a large city into one even larger, but rather to 
decide how big a city should be to perform effectively all of its social, educa- 
tional and industrial functions, in order that the welfare and happiness of the 
community as a whole will be increased. | 

One of the most interesting developments of the modetn town-planning 
movement is that known under the name of the ‘‘Garden City Movement.” 


It is hardly necessary to explain to readers living near one of the few 


Model Cities’ of Canada, the meaning of such a term, but it may be of in- 
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oan ag know how this movement was begun and how far it has been suc- 
cessful. 

The first “‘garden suburb’’ was created in 1876 at a place called Bedford 
Park in England. It was a private enterprise, and paved the way perhaps for 
the foundation, in 1888, of the now famous Port Sunlight which was built by 
Lord Leverhulme. . 

Mr. W. H. Lever, as he was then known, had found the sites of his works 
at Warrington too small for their expansion, and had therefore moved to the 
West bank of the Mersey some three miles south of Birkenhead. Here he 
decided to build a colony for his work-people, and he reserved thirty-two 
acres for a residential area, building his new works on the remaining twenty- 
four of the fifty-six he had purchased in all. 

‘‘The settlement is thus essentially industrial; it has been built for workmen 
out of the profits they have themselves helped to create, and its houses are 
let to them at such rents as merely cover upkeep and repair. It is anexample of 
oor St gel and, as the founder has stated, ‘‘the plan is most effective 
in elevating and bettering the conditions of labour, and has the additional 
advantage of ensuring that the wives and children shall share in it.’’ 


The next venture of a somewhat similar character was the creation of the 
Model village of Bournville, through the philanthropic efforts of Mr. George 
Cadbury which, however, did not confine residence therein to the work- 
people of any particular firm. 


It would take too long to go into the details of these two ‘Garden Village’ 
schemes, interesting though they are, but it may be pointed out that while 
they were both private enterprises, and primarily plans for definitely industrial 
villages, they have both proved successful financially, and have paved the 
way for the Garden Cities of later years. 

The first Garden City was the outcome of a book published by a Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard in 1898, and re-issued four years later with the title of 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow,’’—in which he sivaeaeed the establishment of 
a model town having a population of about 32,000, the town to be laid out on 
the best modern methods to provide healthy homes for all classes, and to 
induce a migratory movement from overcrowded industrial areas to semi- 
rural districts. The book provoked much interest and discussion; and as a 
result of its theories a Garden City Association was formed, and in 1903 a site 
of some 3,818 acres was parctinsed at Letchworth, Hertfordshire, upon which 
Mr. Howard's scheme with modifications was carried out. 


Two years ago, Letchworth commemorated its twenty-first birthday or 
its coming-of-age, as the papers called it, and the event was celebrated by the 
holding of a Civic Week, during which the Duke of York visited the town. 
A leading editorial on this celebration of the foundation of the city declares: 
_At the very moment when the problems of land, housing, transport, in- 
dustry, agriculture, etc., have reached their various states of crisis, men point 
to Letchworth as the symbol of solution—no longer a mere idea but a great 
reality. At Letchworth the housing schemes adopted are a model to the 
country at large, and even to lands beyond. Here the factories fall into suit- 
able places without being an eyesore to the town or a menace to its health 
and sanitation; while agriculture, the basic industry of national life, is pro- 
tected from invasion an provided with a market at its gates. At Letchworth 
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the town plan was made before the town,—not 150 years afterwards, under 
duress, as in most of our large cities. Last of all, and in a sense first as well as 
last, Letchworth pays! If it were not so all the other good things enumerated 
above would hardly be able to insure its future or its imitation. The First 
Garden City, Limited, has demonstrated that the method followed,—and to 
be followed, we hope, elsewhere,—is economically sound; that a town so 
planned and developed is able, theoretically and practically, to enrich itself 
and its enterprising promoters. Here we are no longer in the doubtful realm 
of theory, but in the tested world of facts, and can learn the lessons of suc- 
cess ot failure which Letchworth teaches.’ 


In conclusion it might be pointed out that the greatest part of this work 
of Town-planning should be to avoid a repetition of defects by careful plan- 
ning for the future. This has been fully recognized by the Australian Com- 
monwealth, which has undertaken one of the most outstanding town-plan- 
ning schemes of to-day. The new Federal Capital, Yass-Canberra, is unique 
as being the first example of a large city to be planned on virgin soil. Here 
a city is being created with a proper grouping of its various parts, with a 
government centre, market centre, manufacturing area and residential area, 
each centre finely designed and yet providing for future expansion; and the 
whole with its fine streets and park system planned as one complete unit, and 
taking full advantage of the configuration m3 a very fine site. 

‘‘Canberra will be the first city to show, on a large scale, the embodiment 
of the principles and ideals, both zsthetic and practical, which the experience 
of the past century have proved to be essential to the realization of an ade- 
quate town-plan. 

While Town-planning is not to be regarded as a panacea for all our modern 
ills, it will undoubtedly assist in the cure; and it seems more than sad that 
Montreal which oak by right of situation, be one of the most beautiful 
of all beautiful cities in the world, should lag so far behind modern civiliza- 
tion in this respect, and allow her future development to remain chaotic and 
unplanned. 
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UKRAINIAN MIGRATION TO 
CANADA 


By A. ]. Hunrer 


HE Ukrainians are the most important of the submerged races of Europe. 
With a distinct language and literature of their own, they have been 


denied nationhood and have been crushed between the hostile powers of 


Poland on the one side, and Russia on the other. The Ukrainian population 
is estimated at about thirty-five millions and if their national dream should 
ever be realized they would become one of the great powers of Europe, occupy- 
ing all the Southern part of Russia in Europe, with part of the present Rou- 
mania, a very large part of Poland and a slice of Czecho-Slovakia. The League 
of Nations is not popular with the Ukrainians and the Treaty of Versailles is 
anathema, because these have utterly ignored their claims to self-determina- 
tion. 

As to the number of people of Ukrainian stock now living in Canada, no 
exact figures are possible. The census reports on this matter are worthless 
because most of the Ukrainians are registered according to their country of 
origin; most of those listed as Russians, Roumanians, etc., in the census re- 
ports are Ukrainian speaking people. So also many are called Poles, Austrians, 
Galicians, and so forth. The most careful estimates, made by persons qualified 
to speak on the question, give the number of Ukrainians in Canada as about 
400,000. . 

Mr. Bychinsky, Editor of the ‘‘Canadian Ranok,”’ has made some in- 
vestigations as to the beginnings of the migration which he has kindly al- 
lowed me to make use of in this article. ? 

The pioneers of the Ukrainian immigration to Canada were a group of 
peasants from the village of Nebyloff in the County of Kalush in the Province 
of Galicia. These people heard about Canada from some Germans of a neigh- 
bouring village and decided to send some of their number to investigate. In 
the month of October, 1892, three men, William Lenyak, John eo 
and George Panischek, set out for Canada. When they reached the border 
between Germany and Austria, they were stopped and held for examination. 
It appeared that only one of them, William Lenyak, had money enough for 
the journey. John Philipivski lacked five gulden and George Panischek was 
short thirty gulden. The difficulty was solved by Panischek giving part of 
his money to Philipivski, and going back home himself. The other two 
reached Winnipeg that autumn, but nobody there knew their language. How- 
ever, some one sent them on to the Mennonite settlement at Gretna. As 
many of the Mennonites knew Russian, this language served as a means of 
intercommunication. ee 

Lenyak remained with the Mennonites, but Philipivski, after sabe 
some money, went back to make his report in the Old Country. He reache 
his own village on Christmas, 1892, and the news of his return from Canada 
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spread through the whole neighbourhood. When it was learned that both 
Philipivski and Panischek were preparing to take their families to Canada, 
ten other families from Nebyloff decided to sell their property and go with 
them. 

But soliciting immigration was contrary to the laws of the land, so the 
leaders were attested by the police and put in jail, and the other ten families 
had to go without them. By the time Philipivski and Panischek got out of 
prison, it was too late to go that year, and they had to postpone their journey 
till the year following. 

The ten families scattered; some went to Gretna, one family remained in 
Winnipeg, six families went on to Alberta settling on farms near the Germans, 
who had been their neighbours in the Old Country. This first Ukrainian 
colony in Canada was near the town of Lamont, in Alberta, where now is 
Star Post Office. 

When the emigration fever seized on the Ukrainians in Galicia, many went 
to Brazil, others came to Canada. In the year 1895 the Lemberg Ukrainian 
Societies sent one Professor Oleskiw to Western Canada to report on the 
situation, and he wrote a pamphlet on the subject, in which he advised emi- 
gration to Canada rather than to Brazil. In the same year Clifford Sifton 
began his vigorous campaign for immigration, and from this time began the 
mass movement of Ukrainians and people of other nationalities to the prairies 
of the West. 

In Manitoba the oldest colonies are found around Stuartburn in the south- 
eastern part of the province, and north of Teulon in the district between the 
lakes. Other colonies are near Dauphin in the north-west of the province, 
this also being an old settlement, a around Rossburn in Central Manitoba. 
Practically all these Manitoba colonies are settled on inferior land. 


In Saskatchewan the Ukrainians have been more fortunate. On the 
eastern side of the province they occupy a great stretch of fertile land near 
Canora and Yorkton, while in the north and west there are very large colonies 
in the vicinity of Rosthern, Radisson, Prince Albert and Melfort. 


In Alberta the Ukrainians occupy large stretches of territory from the 
borders of Saskatchewan to near Edmonton, and there are other settlements 
along the Peace River and in Athabasca. In these rural areas the Ukrainians 
are settled in solid masses. Elsewhere, in the mines, along the railroads, and 
in the manufacturing centres, they are found mingled with numbers of other 
nationalities. Large Ukrainian colonies are found in Winnipeg, Toronto, 
Montreal, Edmonton, Fort William, Saskatoon, Oshawa, Hamilton, and in 


smaller numbers representatives of this people are to be found in almost every 
part of Canada. 


My own experience has been as a medical missionary stationed close to the 
great Ukrainian settlement that begins a little north of Teulon, in Manitoba. 
In this district there is some good land, but the bulk of the territory in which 
the Ukrainian settlers were placed consists of an alternation of gravel ridges 
and swamps. Indeed, much of the land of Manitoba that has been occupied 
by these pes bears evident marks of having been the playground of the 
glaciers of a not very remote age of ice. 

The early days of settlement were a time of great activity in railroad 
construction, and the young cities of the west were rising like mushrooms in a 
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night.. [he land was not needed by the new settlers for farms, but for homes, 
though in building these homes their spirits were cheered by the vision of 
themselves as great landed proprietors in the future. 


Roads were cut in primitive fashion through the woods, and wagon-loads 
of settlers were driven in and dumped off at the rate of a man to each half- 
mile square. A finger was pointed to a spot in the bush, with the information: 
‘This is your farm.’’ After a while the settlers would learn to read the 
surveyors marks, and so calculate the boundaries of their land. But the first 

roblem would be the erection of a house for the family still waiting at the 
mmigration Hall. 


Luckily these people had not lost the primitive arts of our ancestors of 
many thousand years ago. With an axe they could chop down logs to build the 
frame of a house; smaller trees would do for rafters for the roof, and marsh 
grass would make an excellent thatch. The usual task of the women is to 
make a plaster of clay and water and chopped-up grass or straw, pretty much 
the same stuff of which the children mac bricks for Pharoah. This is filled 
in between the spaces of the logs and over the surfaces, outside and in. It 
may not be very grand, but it costs nothing but labour, and is warmer than 
the costliest walls of brick or stone. 


The stove too could be made of a basket work of willow twigs coated over 
with the clay found in the swamps. The floor is of clay also, the furniture 
may be home made. With a good coating of whitewash inside, and out, 
the house looks quite cozy and neat. It is true that the clay walls will soon 
crumble if neglected, but it needs only a little labour to repair them. 


The greatest danger is from fire, and if that occurs in the night, with the 
thermometer at thirty degrees below zero, it is likely to mean a tragedy. It 
may be a choice between burning with the house, or freezing outside, especi- 
ally if neighbours are far away. 

The Ukrainian peasants have been accustomed to living in villages where 
each would have a small garden, patch-worked usually by the women, while 
the men would go out to work for the large landowners or else to distant 
mines or factories. In settling the rougher lands of the Canadian West some 
similar plan to this is essential, for it takes the best part of a working man’s 
life to clear such a farm and in the meantime he must earn a living for his 
family. 

The first concern, then, is to clear an acre or two for a garden patch that 
can be cultivated by the wife and children, while the man is at work some- 
where on the railways or on the large farms of the old-established settlers. 
By slow degrees, in spare time, an effort is made towards making the begin- 
nings of a farm. While the timber of the Western bush is much lighter than 
that of Old Ontario or Quebec, it is probably harder to get the soil here under 
cultivation, owing to the huge tangle of willow and balm of gilead roots in 
the low swampy ground. Much of the land, too, needs to be cleared and 
drained and exposed to the air for some time, in order to sweeten it and make 
it productive. 

This is a description of the rough lands of the West that we have just been 
giving, and in our talk about the vast resources of the country we must fe- 
member that there is a great deal of such land, and we ought not to be in 
too great haste to settle it, for the people who try to develop this kind of 
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land must for a long time maintain themselves by going out to work elsewhere 
for part of the year. Such lands may be gradually developed and prove also 
a great source of labour power when we have sufficient employment to offer 
outside in railroad building and maintenance, manufacturing, lumbering, and 
so forth. These remarks apply to settlers of every nationality, but we may 
note that the Central European peasants have been accustomed to hardship, 
and will get along fairly contentedly where others would give up in disgust. 

Yet we should give a very erroneous impression if we allowed the reader 
to suppose that all the rural Ukrainian population of Canada has been settled 
on rough, swampy and stony land. Parts of the Manitoba lands given them, 
and most of their lands in Saskatchewan and Alberta, are fertile and easy to 
bring under cultivation. 

Taken on the whole, the advancement of these people in a generation is 
remarkable. In most of the districts the mdwtied house with thatched 
roof has been replaced by fine wooden farmhouses. We hear of Ukrainian 
farm homes with eight or ten rooms, with furnaces and all modern improve- 
ments. In fact, in the way of accumulating wealth the Ukrainian is doing 
quite as well as our own English-speaking people. 

But how about education and the higher things of life? 

In general we may say that Ukrainian parents have been anxious to secure 
education for their boys, but not so interested in giving school privileges to 
their girls. However, a generation or two in Canada makes quite a difference 
in the status of the womankind. The serious problem in the first place was to 
find English-speaking teachers willing to live in the foreign settlements. 
Of course, the upper classes in Europe live pretty much as we do, but the 
customs of the peasantry used to be somewhat primitive. 


To meet this difficulty some of the Western provinces established teachers’ 
preparatory courses for students who had as studied in secondary schools 
in Europe. This plan served to bridge a gap, but unfortunately many of the 
teachers thus secured had a very imperfect knowledge of the English language. 

Next the Protestant Churches took up the ‘‘School Home’’ idea. In these 
School Homes, boys and girls are boarded at low cost and allowed to attend 
the public and high schools of the towns where the homes are situated. This 
pe gave the young people a better opportunity of learning the English 
anguage, and also of understanding the Lae and point of view of the Eng- 


lish-speaking Canadians. Such homes are found at Teulon, Vegreville, Prince 
Albert, Yorkton and other places. 


In 1917 the Ukrainians established the Institute of Peter Mohyla at Saska- 
toon, with accommodation for about one hundred and fifty students—boys 
and gitls. In Edmonton a similar institution has been established bearing 
the name of Prof. Hrushevsky. In Yorkton the Catholic Church established 
in 1919 the College of St. Joseph for a similar purpose. 

In addition to these institutions that serve to prepare for professional and 
business life, there are to be found everywhere that Ukrainians live, com- 
munity halls under the auspices either of the Labour Party or of the Ukrainian 
Nationalists, or of some of the churches. In these halls children learn the | 
Ukrainian language, history, songs and music. Excellent plays and concerts 
are rendered, and it is,interesting to note that a Canadian literature in Ukrai- 
nian is gradually developing. The Ukrainian People’s Home in Winnipeg, 
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and the Labour Home in the same city, are rather imposing institutions; 
the latter being erected at a cost of over a hundred thousand dollars. The 
talents of this people are especially shown in music and singing. Some of 
their choirs, especially when arrayed in national costume, are quite delight- 
ful to see and listen to. 

I have a list of ten newspapers and magazines published in the Ukrainian 
language in the City of Winnipeg. Seven of them are registered with the Post 
Office. The combined circulation of these papers is well over thirty thousand. 
Several of these represent the views of labour, and are, of course, somewhat 
radical. Others are organs of various churches and some are business ventures. 

It is to be remembered that the Ukrainians have come to this country fresh 
from an almost hopeless struggle for national freedom. Poles, Roumanians 
and Russians have for centuries been trying to destroy their language and 
nationality. Their whole history has been a struggle against assimilation by 
surrounding peoples. It follows that it is necessary to deal somewhat tact- 
fully with these fellow citizens of ours, and no to talk too much about “‘as- 
similation. Violent means of assimilation have been tried on them for 
centuries over in Europe, and have had little result. However, they are 
after all a practical people, and the economic advantages of English are so 
great on this continent that there is hardly a Ukrainian who does not wish 
to know it. 

There is a tendency for their old churches and Nationalist politicians to 
appeal to the old traditions, while on the other hand the labour people are 
Internationalists and fight against all nationalism and imperialism. Of course 
these various influences tend to neutralize one another. If we are asked what 
is likely to be the attitude of these people towards British ideals the answer 
is not simple. It is fairly easy to gain their assent to an ideal of a new Cana- 
dian nation in which the various streams of racial influence shall play their 
part and make their appropriate contribution. But if we wish to create among 
them enthusiasm for the British Empire we shall need a much more tactful 
type of propaganda than has yet been offered. With sympathetic and reason- 
ably intelligent treatment all these central European peoples will, I believe, 
become good and loyal Canadians. 
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THE CANADIAN WHEAT POOL 


By Grorce MclIvor 


ONTRARY to most opinions, the development of the Canadian Wheat 

( . Pool is not an outgrowth of the war period of wheat marketing but 

rather an outgrowth of twenty-two years’ effort on the part of the 

Western Canadian farmers to develop the system of properly marketing their 

main product and to enable themselves to make sufficient return on the sale 

of their wheat to provide for the necessities of life and secure better living 
conditions. 

In September, 1906, the farmers of Western Canada formed the Grain 
Growers Grain Company, now the United Grain Growers. In 1911 the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company was launched along similar 
lines. Both companies, as marketing organizations, were very successful, 
but neither enabled the farmers to meet the problems with which they were 
confronted in the marketing of their wheat. 

The world war brought into being Government control of the movement 
and sale of wheat, but it was not until the debacle in prices after the war that 
the farmers had it brought forcibly home to them that the centralized selling 
of their product as a permanent policy and the endeavour to obtain a price 
which would enable them to meet the prices on manufactured goods they had 
to buy, was the only practical solution to their difficulties. A campaign for a 
voluntary Wheat Pool was launched simultaneously in the three prairie 
EE The Alberta Wheat Pool was the first organized and came into 

eing on October rgth, 1923, with a membership of 26,000 and 2,536,500 actes 
under contract. Saskatchewan and Manitoba completed their organizations 
the following year, Manitoba with 8,000 members and 720,000 acres under 
contract and Saskatchewan with 47,000 members and approximately 7,000,000 
acres under contract. Then followed the organization of the Central Selling 
Agency with a Board composed of three representatives from each of the three 
Provincial Boards. This Selling Agency now markets the grain for the three 
Provincial Pools and the more recently organized Ontario Grain Pool. 

The iron-clad five-year contract, which has stood the test of the courts 
and is legally enforced, is a vital feature of the Pool organization. This 
contract requires the farmer to deliver during the term of the contract all the 
wheat grown by him except registered seed wheat. 

The Central Selling Agency, which, of course, is the marketing body for 
the three Pools, is to-day the largest wheat marketing organization in the 
world. The Head Office of this organization is in Winnipeg and the bulk of 
the selling is controlled from the Winnipeg office. For the purpose, however, 
of handling and selling wheat for shipment from the Pacific Coast. a Western 
Sales office is established in Calgary, and this office controls the movement of 
grain shipped from Vancouver and Prince Rupert. The Pool has also opened 


offices at London and Paris, at Montreal, Toronto and New York. 
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It is the concensus of opinion among the farmers and business men of 
Western Canada, and also of Eastern Canada, that the Canadian Wheat Pool 
has been an important factor in contributing to the present era of prosperity 
existing throughout Canada. Eight hundred million bushels of wheat enter 
into the world’s markets and undoubtedly merchandizing, instead of dumping 
25 per cent of that quantity, which is the amount controlled by the Pool, 
has exerted considerable influence not only on Canadian prices but on world 
prices. The difficulty with the old system as far as the farmer was concerned 
was that he was required to market in three months what normally the world 
would buy in a year, and, while the world did not import in three months the 
entire Canadian crop, the bulk of it was held by speculators who year in and 
year out obtained a tremendous profit, which should have gone into the hands 
of the producers of wheat. Under the Pool system the sales are spread out 
over a year; the farmer obtains the average world’s price for the year; the wheat 
is not dumped on the market during the period that the market is not in a 
position to absorb it, but is methodically fed to the world’s markets as they 
require it. One hundred and forty thousand farmers are to-day marketing 
their wheat through the Pool channel. There is every indication that the 
sign-up of the new contract will be stronger than that of the old contract 
which expires this present crop season. The Central Selling Agency ships 
grain direct to consumers. Last year grain was shipped to twenty-four 
countries through sixty ports, exporting directly over 124,000,000 bushels. 
The Pool’s largest customers, in the order mentioned, are Great Britain, Italy, 
Holland, Germany, Belgium, France and Japan. The amount of Pool wheat 
taken by these countries varied from 50,000,000 bushels imported by Great 
Britain to 6,500,000 imported by Japan. 

The psychological effect of the Wheat Pool in Western Canada has been 
tremendous and farmers now feel that they have a definite marketing system 
which will take care of their wheat. They have not the problem of selling it 
themselves, but they turn it over to the Pool at country points and it is fed 
out to the world’s markets by the Central Selling Agency. 

The three Pools now have combined assets in the form of elevators at 
country points and terminals of approximately $15,000,000. They operate 
nearly a thousand country elevators with a total capacity of over 30,000,000 
bushels, and ten terminal elevators with a total capacity of 23,000,000 bushels. 
The bulk of these facilities are owned outright by the Pool. Two new terminal 
elevators, one at Vancouver for the Alberta Wheat Pool and one at Port 
Arthur for the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, with a combined capacity of more 
than ten million bushels, are now under construction. 

There is a different feeling prevailing throughout the Prairies from that 
which existed before the Pool started. The farmers to-day are co-operating 
in the proper marketing of their wheat. Hundreds of thousands 0 dollars 
have been spent by the grain trade in the form of propaganda directed against 
the Wheat Pool, but, if it has had any effect so far, it has increased the solidity 
of the Pool. The Pool will not be satisfied until there 1s a 100 per cent mem- 
bership in the organization. Pool members feel that when the true facts of 
the situation are brought home to all the farmers, those that are not yet in 
the Pool will ultimately sign a contract. The Pool to-day 1s recognized as 
past the experimental stage and is looked upon by all interests as being a big 
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successful business organization with a definite objective in view, and this 
objective is being reached as rapidly as good business methods will allow-it 
to be reached. 

This year the Pool opened an office in London with a view to encouraging 
the sale of our wheat abroad. It has its own man in the Argentine 
who reports the condition of the crops in that area. The Wheat Pool is a very 
definite factor in the marketing of the world’s wheat and, as far as future 
development is concerned, I may simply quote the words of one of the 
founders of the Pool: ‘‘The Pool is really in its initial stages.”’ 
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THE U.F.W.A._AN ORGANIZATION 
OF THE FARM WOMEN OF 
ALBERTA 


By Epona M. Hutr 


RGANIZATION—what force, what power, lies behind that word! 

() And especially is it filled with meaning for the farm men and women of 

the West. With their organizing has come a higher, broader philoso- 

phy of life; improvement in their economic conditions; better community and 

home life. The farmer of the West is beginning to realize the age-long hopes 

and aspirations of the farmer, and it is only through efficient organization 
that he has gone so far or can hope to go further. 

When little groups of farmers first got together and talked of the necessity 
for organization, they were laughed at and told that farmers would never 
organize because they couldn't stick together. Today in Albert we have 
some 12,175 farm men, women and children banded together, working for 
one great cause; and they have demonstrated that the farmer is capable of 
organizing and co-operating upon a scale that has attracted the attention of 
the whole world. 

For some years before the women of Canada began their struggle for equa! 
franchise, the U.F.A. organization had thrown wide the door of the organiza- 
tion to the farm women, and the women, seeing in this a long-awaited > a8 
tunity, at once seized it. Anything that affects the men on the farms affects 
the women, so it is little wonder that they have taken up public affairs in 
general with such enthusiasm and deep interest. 

With her equality in the association assured, the farm woman looked about 
her and saw that there were many things which demanded her attention— 
special work for her to do in the field of community improvements, social 
service, health work, education. So, during the U.F.A. Convention at Ed- 
monton, in 1915, a little group of women met together and formed an auxiliary 
to the U.F.A., and, with a zeal founded on the conviction that they were 
working in a cause worthy of their utmost effort, they plunged into a pro- 
gramme of work that has grown and widened every year since its inception. 

The work of the U.F.W.A. during its first years was confined almost en- 
tirely to community life, for the Locals brought all their rapidly increasing 
influence to bear on the securing of better educational facilities, public health 
nurses, travelling dentists and doctors, municipal hospitals, community halls. 
The farm women wanted to improve home life, and they were beginning to 
realize that conditions outside the home have a large influence on those with- 
in. They were beginning, because of their efforts to become better citizens, 
for the first time to realize their true responsibilities as mothers and home 
makers. There is an old saying, ‘‘The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world,”’ but that is only true when the hand is guided by an intelligence that 
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takes into account the world’s activities. If woman's place is in the home, 
her influence reaches far beyond its doors, as do her interests, and so the farm 
women began to give deep study to all questions related to the home—educa- 
tion, social service, peace, health, immigration, co-operative marketing. 
As their education along these lines increased, there was a gradual widening 
out of their influence, until, with the securing of the franchise, the Provincial, 
and even Federal field was included. 


Since the inception of the organization in 1915 the members have seen 
many of the ideas submitted by them accepted as solutions to Provincial 
questions. This organization was responsible for the securing of legislative 
reform in regard to the Dower Act, Mother’s Allowance, and other legisla- 
tion affecting women and children. To the U.F.W.A. belongs the credit for 
the securing of municipal hospitals, travelling clinics, obstetrical nurses, and 
increased support of public health nurses. And it was instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage of an Act providing for the sterilization of the mentally de- 
ficient in certain circumstances at the recent session of the Alberta Legislative 
Assembly. 


But the securing of this legislation is only one of the many phases of the 
work undertaken by the farm women. Their thoughts have also turned to 
that very important side of life—the economic. Our women have worked 
long and faithfully, side by side with their men, to apply the principles of co- 
operation in the selling of farm produce. Perhaps there has been little 
mention of the work done by these women, but they have done their bit 
in establishing the Pool idea in the prairie provinces. Because wheat growing 
is almost exclusively the work of men, women have had little to do with the 
Wheat Pool except in helping with the sign-up, but in the Dairy Pool women 
have had representatives, and to the women goes the credit for the forming 
of the Egg and Poultry Pool. In the latter Pool we have three women direc- 
tors, and the second vice-president is a woman. On most farms the egg and 
poultry produce is only a side line under the management of the women of 
the farm. The money secured from this branch was never very much, but 
what was gained went into the home. With the better prices now obtainable 
the farm woman is enabled to add to her home surroundings those little 
touches which change the dull, dreary house into a real ‘‘home.’’ 


__ It is only by making the home pleasant and comfortable, by making farm 
life and work attractive, by creating in the minds of the young people a proper 
pride in their vocation, by making the social life in the community so pleasant 
that there is no appeal made by other communities, that we can hope to pre- 
vent the great influx of country youth into the cities. Every year a number of 
our Cleverest, brightest boys and girls flock to the Cities, not because city life 
as such holds any greater attraction, but because of its greater opportunities. 
This is indeed cs Bip nee to prevent this draining of the countryside, the 
U.F.W.A. formed a “Junior Branch.’’ In a short while, so rapidly did this 
branch develop, it was found to be too large an undertaking for the U.F.W.A. 
alone, and so a committee was formed with representatives from both U.F.A. 
and U.F.W.A., and this work is now carried on under their supervision. In 
this Junior Branch, which by its formation is a constant reminder of co-opefa- 
tive effort (for it is not a girl’s organization, or a boy's organization, as a 


uniting of the two), we see the young people of the rural districts earnestly 
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studying together, with the aid of the parent organizations, to improve the 
economic conditions of the farmers, to improve their intellectual status, to 
bring dignity to their vocation, and joy and happiness and beauty into the 
social life in rural districts. With Equity, their motto; Service, their watch- 
word; Usefulness, their ideal; Co-operation and Organization, their aim, 
when these boys and girls take their place in the world, will there be any work 
too difficult for them to undertake, any obstacle too great for them to sur- 
mount? 


The U.F.A., which, of course, also includes the U.F.W.A., is the greatest 
farmers’ movement in the world—and this because it is democracy in its 
highest form. Our policies are not dictated to us by those in the lead. The 
generating power is located at the logical place—the base of the structure, 
and all action originates with the persons most concerned—the farm men and 
women. The Convention, the fountain-head of the organization, is supreme, 
and all organization activities radiate from its sessions. The unit of the 
organization is the local, and each local sends one delegate for every twenty 
members or major part of twenty. All resolutions sent in by the locals to be 
brought up before the Convention must be sent to Central Office, and from 
there they are circulated amongst the Locals, where they are discussed and 
the local delegates instructed how to act on them. In this way the action 
taken is a true expression of the will of the Association. The U.F.W.A. has 
its own Convention, but all members of the Women's Section are also members 
of the U.F.A., and their delegates have all the privileges of that Convention 
also. The fundamental principles of these organizations are identical and 
the two are inseparable. 

For its finances the U.F.W.A. is absolutely dependent on the membership 
of the organization. But this proves a blessing rather than a handicap, for 
it calls forth the expression of all the self-reliance that has been developed by 
the members through years of lonely struggle. If we would be financially 
independent, we must keep our membership large, for on that depend our funds 
and our strength. So it becomes a necessity for our Locals to get every woman 
in the district into the Local, and for our District Directors to organize and 
keep active every possible Local in the constituency. We are kept on our 
toes’’ perpetually to see that no possible member is lost to the organization. 
And we have long recognized the futility of government aid in the solving of 
the many problems that surround the farmer. True, a certain amount o 
legislation might be necessary, but we have long been taught self-reliance, 
and we feel that the solution of the farmers’ problems rests with the farmers 
themselves. We do not want governments to “‘spoon feed” us; all we ask 1s 
the opportunity to work out our own problems in ourown way. _ 

The United Farm Women of Alberta are working toward an ideal—the 
perfecting of the social order of things—and the tops of the castles of our 
dreams are discernible in the dim distance, coming nearer each year. 


And, with the determination that no obstacle shall deter us, we shall push 


onward, | 
3 ever reaping something new, 


That which we have dons but earnest of the things we yet shall do.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To tre Eprror, 


The McGill News. 
Dear Sir, 


I was much interested in Mr. Eugene Forsey’s excellent article, which so effectively pulled 
to pieces the loose and wild statements made by Mr. C. Henry Warren in his book, ““The Wild 
Goose Chase.’’ 


However, may I point out that, as a result of the undue notice given to such writings as 
those of Mr. Warren, there is a great danger of many Canadians forming a wholly unjust 
view of the attitude of the British Press towards Canada. Numberless articles lauding 
Canada have been appearing in the British Press, and are continuing to appear. The Times 
and the Financial Times, for example, have recently published large supplements, wholly 
devoted to Canada. Of such writings as these, however, our Canadian correspondents in the 
British Isles take very little notice. The result is that the impression is conveyed that the 
Old Country press is either antagonistic or cold towards Canada. I do not say that this un- 
just view is widely held, but it is held by many, and can be traced directly to the prominence 
given to unimportant articles written in small uninfluential journals, whilst of the numerous 


articles favourable to Canada, and appearing in British journals of all classes, we are told very 
little. 


I hope that Mr. Forsey will see fit to tackle Mr. Warren on his own ground—the British 
Press. If Mr. Forsey’s article, which was published in the McGill News, is also published in 
some widely-read London journal, it should very effectively dispose of these absurd writings 
of Mr. Warren. The best way to deal with a slander is to pull it to pieces before those who 
heard it. 

Yours faithfully, 


R. R. Tuompson. 


487 Argyle Avenue, 
Westmount, Que. 
April rath, 1928. 
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TO THE DEAD 


And the Living, and the Unborn, Countrymen of mine, in Ukraine, 
or out of it, My Epistle of Friendship. 


xy A g 


This 1s the national poem of the Ukrainians, recited at all their gatherings. 
I have given the thought and something of the feeling. Ihe music of the original 
I could not give. It begins like a Highland dirge with wailing amphtbrachs, 
and there ave other measures in it not used in our language. Perhaps some 
future student may be moved to put this poem in such English form as will 
give the true impression of the original. 

The motive of the poem is, in part, to awaken the consctence of the young 
educated Ukrainians who, for the sake of gain, were allowing themselves to 


be used as tools by foreign oppressors. 


? WAS dawn, ‘tis evening light, 
So passes Day divine. 
Again the weary folk 
And all things earthly 
Take their rest. 
I alone, remorseful 
For my country’s woes, 
Weep day and night, 
By the thronged cross-roads, 
Unheeded by all. 
They see not, they know not; 
Deaf ears, they hear not. 
They trade old fetters for new 
And barter righteousness, 
Make nothing of their God. 
They harness the people 
With heavy yokes. 
Evil they plough, 
With evil they sow. 
What crops will spring? 
What harvest ill you see? 


Arouse ye, unnatural ones, 
Children of Herod! 

Look on this calm Eden. 
Your own Ukraine, 
Bestow on her tender love, 
Mighty in her ruins. 

Break your fetters, 

Join in brotherhood. 

Seek not in foreign lands 
Things that are not. 

Nor yet in Heaven, 

Nor in stranger's fields, 
But in your own house 
Lies your righteousness, 
Your strength and your liberty. 


In the world is but one Ukraine, 
Dnieper—there is only one. 
But you must off to foreign lands 


To look for something grand and good. 
Wealth of goodness od bbs 
Fraternity and so forth, you found. 
And back you brought to Ukraine 
From places far away 
A wondrous force 

of lofty sounding words, 
And nothing more. 
Shout aloud 

That God created you for this, 
To bow the knee to lies, 
To bend and bend again 

Your spineless backs 
And skin again 

Your brothers— 
These ignorant buckwheat farmers. 


Try again | 
to ripen crops of truth and light 
In Germany 
or some other foreign place. 
If one should add 
all our present misery 
To the wealth 
Our fathers stole 
Orphaned, indeed, would Dnieper be 
with all his holy hills. 
Faugh! if it should happen 
that you would never come back, 
Or get snuffed out 
just where you were spawned 
No children would weep 
nor mothers lament, 
Nor in God's house be heard 
the story of your shame. 
The sun would not shine 
on the stench of your filth 
O’er the clean, broad, free land, 
Nor would the people know 
what eagles you were 
Nor turn their heads to gaze. 


=i stat 
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| Arouse ye, be men! 
For evil days come. 
Quickly a people enchained 
Shall tear off their fetters; 
Judgment will come, 
Dnieper and the hills will speak. 
A hundred rivers 

flow to the sea 

with your children’s blood, 
Nor will there be any to help. 


Smoke clouds hide the sun 
Through the ages 


Your sons shall curse you. 


Wash yourselves— 
The divine likeness in you 
defile not with slime. 
Befool not your children 
that they were born to the world 
to be lordlings. 
The eyes of men untaught 
see deep, deep 
into your soul. 
Poor things they may be, 
yet they know the ass 
in the lion's skin. 
And they will judge you, 
the foolish will pronounce thedoom 
of the wise. 


ON THE ELEVENTH PSALM 


y — 
nh ERCIFUL God, how few 
= tr Good folk remain on earth. 
ei Behold, each one in heart 
ane :. Is setting snares for another. 
md But with fine words, 
a] And lips honey-sweet 
Wy, They kiss—and wait 
ah To see how soon _ 
J Their brother to his grave 
|: of Will find his way. 
i, | 


But Thou who art Lord alone 
Shuttest up the evil lips, 
That great-speaking tongue 
That says:— 

No trifling thing are we, 
How glorious shall we show 
In intellect and speech. 

Who is that ak 

that will forbid 

Our thoughts and words?”’ 


+ 


Yea, the Lord shall say to Thee 
‘I shall arise, this day 
On their behalf— 

People of mine in chains, 
The poe and humble ones 

hese will I glorify. 

Little, dumb and slaves are they, 
Yet on guard about them 

Will I set my Word.”’ 


Like trampled grass 
Shall perish your thoughts 
And words alike. 


Like silver, hammered, beaten, 
Seven times melted o’er the fire, 
Are thy words, Oh Lord. 
Scatter these holy words of Thine, 
O’er all the earth, 
That Thy children 

little and poor 
May believe in miracles on earth. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


iss Dorotuy A. HENeEKer is a graduate of McGill University and the author of a recent 
book on The Seigneurial Régime in Canada. 


Miss E. M. Hutv's Secretary of the United Farm Women of Alberta. 


Dr. A. J. Hunter writes from long experience with the Ukrainians in Manitoba, as a 
physician. Two selections from his translation of Ukrainian verse are in this issue. 


Mr. Grorce Mclvor is General Sales Manager of The Canadian Wheat Pool. 
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ON THE ROOF of the WORLD 


HERE’S a new golf course at Banff this year. Mt. Rundle, 9,660 feet high, is your out- 

of-bounds on one side. On the other . . . theBow River, rushing torrent of green. Turf 

from the lowlands. One,of the sportiest courses on the continent. 6,640 yards long,— 
a par 73. 

When you aren't golfing, you ride... you motor... you boat on Lake Minnewanka 
or the Bow River . . . you fish for mountain trout . . . you climb mountains . . . you swim in 
the warm sulphur pool .. . you dance . . . you frivol pleasantly over the English tea-cups on 
the terrace . . . you join the Annual Trail Ride in August . . . you look on at such original 
spectacles as the Indian Pow Wow in July, or the Highland Games in September. The new 
wing, completed this year, gives the hotel a capacity of 600 rooms with baths, but it’s still 


wise to make your reservations in advance. 


SEASON MAY 15—-SEPTEMBER 30 


Reservations at any Canadian Pacific office; or write Banff Springs Hotel, Alberta, Canada. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 
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Finest old Virginia tobacco, ripened 
to perfection and specially selected, 
produce in Player’s a cigarette which 


is unrivalled in its delicacy of flavour 
and cool smoking qualities— 


“It’s the Tobacco that Counts.”’ 





NAVY CUT 
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This control panelisthe braincen- 
ter which starts, stops and rever- 
ses the two motors which move 
the giant ladies of molten metal 
in a stee/ piant. 









Unseen Hands 
to Fashion Steel 


STEEL mill. C. G. E. Controllers everywhere. On cranes 
that lift and carry giant ladles of molten metal. In rolling 
mills that must rapidly reverse themselves as they shape huge 
billets into rails. C. G. E. Controllers at every stockpile, fur- 
nace and machine intelligently directing a multiplicity of 
operation—hauling, lifting, pouring, rolling, shearing. 





This Monogram on all C.G.E, Operators are protected from unexpected starting or reversing 

equipment is your guarantee of equipment. Motors are protected from overloads or under- 
of ear ae Pigegris: oa voltages. Operations are handled from remote points at the 
aiaarine Sacre Gs fie touch of a button. Increased output and lower production cost 
constant research and over results. 
ec Me ties denied pe accel These are the daily tasks of C.G.E. Controllers, not only in the 
facture of electrical equip- steel mill, but throughout industry. Look for the C.G.E. 
ment. Monogram and the distinguishing “CR” number whenever you 


purchase controllers. 


CANADIAN _. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC Ce 


EAD OFFICE TORONTO, SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Vancouver Ottawa 






Montreal 
Halifax 


In Toronto, Ryrie-Birks, Ltd. 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS 


Calgary 



























Winnipeg 











IMPERIAL MIXTURE—a rich. full blend— : ae 

_ asmoke for the connoisseur—trare old Virginia with G i akotnegeas 
just the Modern and Antique Silver 
fatakia, brought from the romantic East. In Genuine § heffield Plate and ‘Reproductions 


the red and gold tin—there is nothing so fine to 
be bought. English China 


or; lis® " ‘y . 
at tee a ies 






London Leather f 

H. B. C. CUT PLUG . Continental Novelties 3 
That same sun-cured Virginia | 
of an arcma unexcelled. For *) 
the smoker whose taste is 3 








not for the spicy richness of 
Imperial Mixture, but who as- 
pires to a lighter though 
equally well-matured flavour. 


N IND 
AS US TRIES 
5 EXPLOSIVES} 
4 = 


LIMITED 


Good Roads make the Nation 


Good roads have marked the ad- 
ar Lab, vancement of almost every great 
ape Blue and yellow are the 1 |EE— eaal civilization. C X.L. explosives be- 
4 distinguishing colours of the — [f beism be Compre cause of their wide variety are par- 
_ packets and tins—and it retails . —_ ticularly adapted to road construc- 
er ar $1.80 per lb. tion. This work includes quarry- 


FORT GARRY 





Likewise a cut plug, but slight- 
ly darker in colour and a little  geaereeeeeenrs 
founder in flavour. Produced ig sieas 


to satisfy the demands of men, {FORT GARRY 


tn 

Whose purse, however great 
their desire, is not quite equal 
to the cost of the higher-priced 


— — a fine? | maa , * : = 
8 a ER OR Se Ta 





ing, boulder-blasting, drainage, 
grade reduction, post-holes, etc. 


: The pocket package Costs you Ifc. 






& “a A letter to our nearest branch will 
. bring you promptly expert infor- 
ih eed mation as to the best explosives for 
4 POINT TOBACCO any given job. 
Coarse and Fine Cut 
i CANADIAN EXPLOSIVES LIMITED 
8c for the 14 Ib. vacuum tin MONTREAL 






15c for the pocket packet Subsidiary of CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
TORONTO 





| 





HALIFAX COBALT 
SUDBURY KIRKLAND LAKE OTTAWA 


_ TOBACCOS OF TRADITION TIMMINS WINNIPEG 
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Leave to Your Family 





Preserve the results of 


7 - P rt r 
your labors Po eo 






Not Your Probtems—=— 


Make a Will 


We Act As Executors 


In the management of your estate 
you can secure absolute protection 
for your heirs by appointing this 





Company your Executor and 






Trustee. Only continued, steady, 
careful attention will k-:ep intact 


an estate which it has taken ability W rite or call for Our booklets 






and years of hard work to build up. 





National Trust Company 


Limited 


225 St. James Street, Montreal 






Montreal Trust 
Company 





J. M. MACDONNELL, Manager 







11 PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 





Capital and Reserve Assets Under Administration 
$6,000,000 $181,000,000 





SIR HERBERT S. HOLT A.J. BROWN, K.C. F.G. DONALDSON 
President Vice-President General Manager 














Do You Envy Wealth? 


In any house the foundation invariably precedes the roof. And so it is with 
the building of financial independence. Its foundation is work---and a Savings 
Account. 


Saving is common sense, not stinginess. The regular habit of putting aside a 
certain percentage of earnings into bank savings, to accumulate healthily at 
interest, means comfort, security and independence. You have money always 
at hand to use in emergencies, in business or for pleasure. 





Don’t envy wealth. Acquireit. Save regularly. 
Deposit your money in the bank. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Montreal Branch: P. C. STEVENSON, Manager 


Branches in the vicinity of the University: 


Phillips Square St. Catherine & Metcalfe 
Crescent & St. Catherine Prince Arthur & Park 


CAPITAL PAID: UP $20,000,000 - RESERVE FUND $20,000,000 
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Alumnae Society Section 


ALUMNA: REPRESENTATIVES ON THE EDITORIAL BOARD: 


MISS A. M. MACKINNON 


MISS HAZEL I. MURCHISON 


MISS J. FOSTER 


“THE DAILY GRIND IN DIVERS FIELDS’ 


Fiorence A. JoHNSTON, Dent. '26 


PEDODONTIA 


EDODONTIA, dentistry for children, is the most 
important form of preventive dentistry. Its aim is 
to preserve and retain the thirty-two dental organs so 
necessary to the child’s present and future health. Even 
before the permanent teeth have come, most parents 
know that children should pay regular visits to the 
dentist to safeguard the baby teeth, and to prevent tooth- 
ache, that harassing experience which racks a child 
physically, mentally, and even morally. 

In practising pedodontia, winning the confidence of 
the patient is the most delightful and the most difficult 
feature of the dentist’s experiences. It is no secret that 
most modern children are not sufficiently disciplined to 
make them obey their elders unquestioningly, so they 
must be coaxed, and humoured, and reasoned with, in 
the dentist’s office much the same as at home. This 
involves many interesting experiments and experiences. 
One little lad is a model patient because he hopes to be a 
soldier and scorns any exhibition of pain or emotion. 
A tiny boy of four does not cry because he has never 
suffered pain in the dentist’s chair, and does not connect 
the two at all. A little girl of six is as good as gold 
because she is naturally neat and trim, and takes pride 
in white, shining teeth. Another lady of three likes to 
come to the office to show the admiring dentist a red 
coat, her Easter bonnet, or a new doll. A boy of eight 
is so fascinated by the mechanism of the chair and engine 
that he has already determined to become a dentist him- 
self. I have found working with children keenly in- 
teresting and enjoyable. 

Of course there are failures in gaining the co-opera- 
tion of some decidedly prejudiced young patients; but 
it is a fascinating game to make these failures as few as 
possible. I unhesitatingly recommend my prcfession to 
any girl who aspires to earn her living in a way not only 
satisfying to herself but beneficial to humanity. 


LIBRARY WORK 


For some years now Marion F. Wittiams (Arts ‘11) 
has been engaged in work in the Art Institute of Chicago, 
‘the only known museum,’’ she writes, “‘with a railroad 
running through it.’’ Owing to the Institute’s great 
expansion in late years, and to the fact that by city 
ordinance it must not rise any higher into the air, it has 
had to span the railway-tracks and to establish itself 
firmly again on the other side. 

An amazing number of activities are carried on in the 
Art Institute, and every variety of information demanded 
and given. On Sunday foreign-born children bring 
mothers with shawls on their heads to gaze at the 
wonders they themselves have witnessed during the 
“The guard force,’’ Miss Williams says, ‘‘must 
be prepared to answer courteously and convincingly 
questions covering everything from cabbages to kings.”’ 


week. 


Miss Williams urges any McGill Graduates who may 
be strangers in Chicago to make their way to the In- 
stitute. ““We can tell you the best places to visit and the 
best things to do, and promise you a wonderful ex- 
perience even if you have but a few hours to spend in the 
City. 


HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 


Beatrice M. Haprixz, Arts '12, is in charge of the 
District of Bedford Genera] Hospital at Sweetsburg, 


Que., in one of the most beautiful parts of the Eastern 
Townships. 


As is to be expected in a hospital serving a large 
country district, every variety of case is received and 
treated. Miss Hadrill js enjoying a rich and varied 
experience herself, as well as superintending an in- 


stitution which fills an important place in an extended 
community. 
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NOTES 


1g11.—Eviz GRIMES, who has been for some years in the French De- 
partment at Elmira College, N.Y., has this year received her 
Ph.D. from Columbia. 
Anna ScHAFHEITLIN has been appointed Associate Professor of 
German and Acting Head of the Department at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa. She will take up her new duties at the 
beginning of next session, and will be the only woman at the 
head of a department there. 


1919.—Heten Hacue has received her M.A. in History. 


1924.—DorotHea Hay, who has been doing library work in Victoria 
(B.C.) High School, has just completed the special summer 
course at Columbia for School Librarians. 
Mary Murray has been appointed Principal of the Girls’ High 
School, in British Guiana, which belongs to the Presbyterian 
Women’s Missionary Society in Canada. In April she was an- 
nounced as a scholarship winner in the graduating class at the 
closing exercises of the Toronto Missionary and Deaconess 
Training Home of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Marcaret B. Cameron and Nettie A. Pinceon have obtained 
their degrees in Medicine. 


oles 


K ATHERINE H. Dawson led the second vear in Medicine. 


1925.—]e£AN E. Banrorp has obtained her M.A. in Latin, 


Mary Laura CHaA.k has received her Ph.D. in Physics, 


1926.—Mary Winirrep MacLean has her M.A. in Psychology. 


Beatrice Ipa SInvERMAN has her M.A. in German. 


1927.—IsaBEL JEAN Haszey has her M.A. in English. 
Mag Frorence Murray has her M.A. in English. 
Donna SCHLEIEN has her M.A. in German. 


Auice W. Turner is the first woman to obtain her M.A. in 
Mathematics. 


PauLine Morrison is moving to Montreal. 


—REGINA TURLEY is a chemist with the Dominion Rubber Co. 


\O 
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MabELEINE Epit DeBtors, '27, was awarded the degree of Master 


4/3 
of Arts at the Commencement at Smith College on June 18th. Her 
thesis was on ‘‘The Total Ionization produced in Nitrogen by slow 
moving Electrons.’’ 

Miss DeBlois has received the appointment of Instructor in Physics 


at Vassar, and will assume her duties there in the Fall. 
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Notes 


Dr. Gorpon M. Hume, Med. ’o5, has been elected a member of the 
Board of Protestant Schoo] Commissioners of Sherbrooke, Que. 

Joun Russert, M.A. '26, is leaving the instructional staff of the 
Department of Chemistry at the University of Western Ontario, Lon- 
don, to become assistant director of the research department of the 
Eastman Kodak Company at Rochester, N.Y. 

As instructor of the newly-formed Halifax Aero Club, Prorgssor 
J. H. Rem, Sci. '16, of the Nova Scotia Technical College, recently 
completed a refresher course in aviation at the DeHaviland Works, 
Weston, Ont., and then flew a moth plane from Weston to Ottawa and 
thence to Halifax. 

Graduates who have passed the examinations of the Medical 
Council of Canada include the following: W. S. Attan, ’27; A. C. 
Braprorpb, '28; C. E. Brooks, ’28: R. J. CaLpwE Lt, '28;S. S. Curpman, 
'28; G. W. Cuisnoitm, '27; H. R. Curistie, '28; E. Daniels, 27st. R. 
Davis, ‘28; S. B. Fraser, 28; A. B. Harr, 28: R. T. Hayes. pee WA. 
Jarrett, ‘28; J. G. Lez, 28; B. Lirson, 28; I. G. MacpoNaxp, "2.8iae 
A. MacKercuer, '28; O. McDonatp, '28; J. Moscovicn, ’28; GC. H. 
O'’Reean, '28;R. G. Rei, ’28; H. L. Saanxman, '28: R. B. SHaw, 27; 
J. Stockuousen, '28; G. F. Surnertanp, '28; G. D. Taytor, on Sh 
Touzeu, ‘28. 

The Government, led by the Hon. Dr. J. D. MacLean, Med. ’os5, 
went down to defeat in the British Columbia general elections held in 
July, Dr. MacLean sustaining personal defeat in Victoria City. One 
of his Cabinet colleagues, Hon. Dr. W. H. SutHerianp, Med. ‘99, how- 
ever, was successful in being re-elected in Revelstoke. Other Graduates 
in the new House, all of them supporters of the Tolmie administration, 
are Dr. G. K. McNaucuton, Med. 06 (Comox); and G. A. WaLKenM, 
Sci. ‘96. 

Mrs. Euphemia McGougan, who died in Vancouver in July, was 
ormerly of Glencoe, Ont., and the mother of Rev. Epwarp McGouGan, 
Arts 'o4, of Vancouver. 

Caprain A. E. Lunpon, Med. '14, has been promoted to the com- 
mand of No. 6 Field Ambulance, C.A.M.C., in succession to CoLoNEL 
S. H. McKgr, C.M.G., Med. ’oo, who is appointed to the command of 
No. 6 Reserve Field Ambulance. 

M. P. Detananty, past student, has been promoted to become 
assistant general superintendent of western hotels for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He was formerly assistant manager and manager of 
the Chateau Lake Louise and then became manager of the Banff Springs 
Hotel at the opening of the 1927 season. 

In Cornwall, Ont., on July 15th, the death took place of Nellie 
Evelyn Sherwood, widow of Dr. W. H. Craie, Vet. ’go. 

Eric H. Warr, Sci. '22, has been promoted as an engineer in the 
Mines Branch at Ottawa. 

Dr. G. E. Hopce, Med. ’15, has returned to Montreal after having 
spent six months in Europe carrying on post-graduate studies, 

On Sunday, June 17th, in Chalmers Church, Quebec, Dr. Joszepx 
Oscar Toomson, Med. ‘o9, was designated as a medical missionary of 
the United Church of Canada at Canton, in Southern China. Dr. 
Thomson is not without extensive connection with hospital work in 
China. Indeed, he.has been stationed in Canton for a period of 16 years, 
having gone there after one year on the staff of the Jeffrey Hale Hospital 
in Quebec and having taken charge of the Canton Hospital. Mrs. 
Thomson died not long after her return to Canada, in company with 
her husband and daughter, and Dr. Thomson now goes back to China 
to resume his work in the Canton Hospital, but this time as a mission- 
ary of the United Church of Canada. 

In Montreal, on July 15th, the death took place of Letitia Caroline 
Chambers,-wife of Davip Ross McCorp, LL.D., Arts "63, Law ’67. She 
was 83 years of age. 


The University of Saskatchewan has conferred the honorary degree 
of LL.D. upon Dr. H. M. Tory, Arts ‘90, the former president of the 
University of Alberta and now chairman of the National Research 
Council. \ 

Norman M. Scort, Sci. "15, has been appointed sales manager for 
the metropolitan district of Montreal for the Royal Securities Corpora- 
tion. For the past eight years he has been connected with the financial 
firm of Hanson Brothers in Montreal. 

The D Ita Upsilon Memorial Scholarship has been awarded to E. 
B. CopLanp, Arts ‘22, who is at present a student in the United Theo- 
logical College, Montreal, and who will devote the scholarship to the 
prosecution of further studies in theology at the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

Joun C. Moyrnan, Agr. '16, has been promoted in the service of the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture at Ottawa to be Chief of the 
Illustration Stations division of the Experimental Farms Branch. Mr. 
Moynan was previously assistant to the Chief of that division, after 
having acted as vocational supervisor for the D.S.C.R., with head- 
quarters at Macdonald College, and since the death of John Fixter has 
been acting chief. The division now supervises the operation of 195 
illustration stations throughout Canada. 

L. S. Rene Morin, M.P., Law ’o5, of St. Hyacinthe, Que., has been 
appointed General Manager of the General Investment Trust of Canada, 
with office in Montreal. 

Dr. Orro Marcusg, Arts '06, Med. ‘11, of Montreal, is spending 
some months in Europe carrying on post-graduate studies principally in 
Vienna. 

After having spent a year and a half attending clinics in Vienna, 
Budapest and Frankfurt, Dr. Maxwett Fineperc, Med. ’23, has fe- 
turned to Montreal. 

At the conclusion of many years’ practice in Watertown, N.Y., 
Dr. Gitpert Cannon, Med. .’77 


77, has retired from the profession and 
temporarily assumed residence in Almonte, Ont., his birthplace. 

In Victoria, B.C., on July 28th, the death took place of Mrs. 
Sutherland, wife of the Hon. Dr. W. H. SUTHERLAND, Med. ’99, Min- 
ister of Public Works of British Columbia. 

Dr. Norman McCormack, Med. '85, dean of the medical prac- 
titioners in Renfrew, Ont., has been elected president of the County of 
Renfrew Medical Society. Dr. W. B. McNaucuron, Med. 'o§, of Arn- 
prior, is a member of the executive committee. 

John Cliff, who died at Lac Quenouille, Que., on July 31st, at the 
age of 72 years, was for many years connected with the British-American 
Dyeing Company in Montreal and was the father of Rev. H. W. Curr, 
Arts ‘07, of Kingston, Ont., and of E. Howarp Curr, Arts 16, Law 21, 
of Montreal. 

For the first time since his graduation, Dr. Cuarzes B. H. HANveRY, 
Med. ’83, accompanied by his wife and by Miss Marguerite Hanvery, 
revisited Montreal and McGill during July. He is in practice at Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

Major T. A. Wituiams, Sci. ‘15, of Ottawa, who has been officer 
commanding the First Field Battery, C.F.A., is succeeding to the com- 
mand of the First Brigade, C.F.A., with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

Howe ts Frecuerre, M.Sc., Sci. ‘or, of the Department of Mines at 
Ottawa, spent part of the summer in Prince Edward Island carrying 
Out an examination of its gravel resources. 

Dr. G. R. Lomer, Arts 03, librarian of the University, spent part 
of the summer in. Great Britain, where he collected material for use in 
connection with the library course at the University. 

Manuet A. Menpe tt, Arts 24, and CHartes Brownsretn, M.A., 
Arts '24, both of whom completed their studies in law at the Universite 
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de Montréal, have entered into a law partnership with offices in La 
Sauvegatde Building, Notre Dame Street east. 

Oxiver Hatt, M.Sc., Sci. ’03, has been appointed general manager 
of the Canadian operations of the Mond Nickel Company, with head- 
yarters at Sudbury. Mr. Hall was originally exploration engineer for 
the Mond Nickel Company and later became general superintendent 
and manager of its mines. 

Eucene A. Forsry, M.A., Arts '25, who is attending Oxford, has 
been successful in being awarded first class honors by the examiners in 
the final honour school of philosophy, politics and economics, being 
one of ten to attain that distinction, and the sole representative of the 
overseas Dominions to figure in the modern greats list of *‘firsts’’ this 
year. 

In Montreal, on August 4th, the death took place of Jennie Wallace, 
wife of Dr. Netz Mattocn, Med. '97, of Winchester, Ont. 

Rev. Dr. Water M. Patron, until recently principal of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., and formerly a member of the teaching 
staft of the Montreal Wesleyan Theological College, died in Montreal 
on August 5th. He was a past student of the University. 

After four years as general secretary of the McGill Student Christian 
Association, with headquarters in Strathcona Hall, H. R. C. Avison, 
Arts "22, has resigned to become one of the national secretaries of the 
Student Christian Movement in Canada. From 1924 to 1926 he also 
served as chairman of the general committee of that movement and in 
1925-26 was associate minister of the American Presbyterian Church in 
Montre:1l. 

Dr. W. H. Rose, Med. ‘22, of Avonmore, Ont., has established 
himself in practice in Potsdam, N.Y. During the war he enlisted as a 
private and rose to the rank of captain. 

James O. HynpMan, who died in Marrickville, Ont., on August 
6th, was the father of Dr. A. B. HynpMan, Med. ‘15, of Carp, Ont. 

Major James Stevenson, Arts ’97, Med. ‘o1, has been promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and placed in command of No. 6 
Stationary Hospital, C.A.M.C., Quebec. During the war, he was 
officer in charge of the Quebec Military Hospital. 

Rev. Cuartes Patrerson-Smytu, M.A., B.D., Arts '10, for some 
yeats past rector of Christ Church, Windsor, N.S., has been appointed 
tector of the parish of Prescott, Ont. 

Graduate friends of Dr. Cuartes T. Finx, Med. '21, will sympathize 
with him and Mrs. Fink in the death at Pembroke, Ont., on August 
12th, of their infant daughter, Marguerite Theresa. 

The McGill School for Social Workers’ scholarship of the value 

of $240 and established for the purpose of facilitating the continuance 
of studies by the recipient, has been awarded to Miss Dorotny Bioom- 
FIELD, Arts '28, 
7 Mrs. E. A. Keeble (Jessiz M. Tuornron, Arts '21) is now residing 
in Bombay, India, where her husband is connected with the staff of 
General Motors India, Limited. Mr. and Mrs. Keeble previously spent 
1§ months in Japan, Java and Calcutta, and will probably remain in 
India for another year and a half. Their address is care General Motors 
India, Limited, P.O. Box 39, Bombay. 


Miss Janet L. Rem, Arts '22, has gone to Scotland to participate 
in the teachers’ exchange with Great Britain. She has been teaching 
under the auspices of the Protestant School Board of Montreal. 

Upon appointment to the General Staff by the Secretary of State 

for Foreign Affairs, Major Lustre C. Gooveve, D.S.O., Sci. ‘11, of the 
Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, was presented at the King’s levée held 
On June st, 
Proressor G. S. Wuirsy, Ph.D. '20, of the Department of Chem- 
istry at the University, has been honored by being created an Officier 
W’Académiec by the Republic of France in recognition of his scientific 
attainments. 

Rev. Davin N. Cosurn, Arts '96, recently of Granby, Que., has 
accepted an invitation to become pastor of St. Paul's United Church at 
Prescott, Ont. 

Dr. D. M. Rosertson, Med. '98, superintendent of the Ottawa 
Civic Hospital, represented that institution at the annual meeting of the 
American Hospitals Association held in San Francisco in August. 
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Joun W. Bett, M.Sc., Sci. "97, has been promoted from associate 
professor of mining at the University to be professor of ore dressing in 
the Faculty of Applied Science. 

H. S. Cunnincuam, Agr. "17, has received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from Cornell University and has been appointed plant 
pathologist in the service of the Government of Bermuda. Before enter- 
ing upon post-graduate studies at Cornell, he was professor of botany 
at the Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro, and before that was 
professor of agriculture and farm mechanics at the same institution. 

Cotonet C. H. L. Jones, past student, has resigned from the 
position of vice-president and manager of the operations for the Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, to be associated with the manage- 
ment of a paper mill about to be established at Liverpool, N.S. 

Dr. Orro Scumipt, Med. 22, late of the staff of the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Montreal, spent part of the summer in Europe engaged in 
post-graduate study. 

Dr. W. J. Parrerson, Med. ‘06, has been promoted from demon- 
strator to lecturer in orthopedic surgery in the Faculty of Medicine at 
the University. 

Frank Scort, Law ‘27, has been appointed an assistant professor 
in the Faculty of Law at the University. 

Dr. J. A. Wricut, Med. ‘28, has been appointed research fellow in 
pathology in the Faculty of Medicine and Dr. P. J. Kearns, Med. ’21, 
Clara Law Fellow in obstetrics and gynecology. Dr. R. R. Firzserap, 
Arts ‘’19, Med. '22; Dr. Duprey E. Ross, Med. ‘21; Dr. H. M. Exper, 
Med. ’23, and Dr. P. G. Sitver, Arts '20, Med. '23, have been ap- 
pointed demonstrators in anatomy, while Dr. G. G. Mrrter, Med. '22, 
has been appointed an assistant demonstrator in surgery. Those ap- 
pointed to be assistant demonstrators in pathology are Dr. Nem Mc- 
Leop, Arts 23, Med. ’27; Dr. Joun E. peBetre, Med. '26; Dr. A. W. 
Bratr, Med. '28; Dr. Gzorcez D. L. Taytor, Med. '28; Dr. P. N. Mac- 
Dermot, Med. '27, and Dr. G. N. Parerson-Smytu, Med. '27. 

A. L. Patrerson, Arts '25, has been appointed lecturer in physics 
at the University for a period of two years. 

The president of the Canadian Medical Association for the ensuing 
year is Dr. A. T. Bazin, Med. ’94, of Montreal. Associated with him on 
the executive of the association are Dr. W. G. Rertty, Med. ‘95, of 
Montreal, as honorary treasurer; Dr. H. H. Murpuy, Arts ‘o2, Med. ’o4, 
of Kamloops, B.C., and Dr. A. McG. Youna, Med. ‘06, of S skatoon, 
Sask., as members of the executive. Dr. F. J. SHEPHERD, LL.D., Med. 
‘73, of Montreal, former Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, has been 
created a life member of the Association. 

Dr. H. D. Jounson, Med. '85, of Charlottetown, has been elected 
as the representative of Prince Edward Island upon the executive of the 
Canadian Legion, British Empire Service League. 

James M. McCartay, Sci. '87, vice-president of the firm of Messrs. 
Price Brothers and Co., Limited, has been elected a member of the 
Quebec Advisory Board of the Royal Trust Company. 

Harry Newman, Arts ’06, of Montreal, has been elected one of the 
vice-presidents of the Investment Bankers’ Association of Canada. 

Dr. Henry M. Amt, Arts "82, has returned to France to explore pre- 
historic remains under the auspices of the Prehistoric Society of France. 

Francis M. ARcHIBALD, Sci. '23, has received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the University of Toronto at the conclusion of 


post-graduate studies. 
Miss Sara W. Hitt, Arts ’25, has received the degree of Master of 


Arts from Columbia University, New York. | 
R. J. Booru, Arts ‘25, of Ottawa, was called to the Bar of Ontario 

on June 21st at Osgoode Hall, Toronto. 

Nicuot, Comm. '22, has joined the staff of the Cana- 

tores, Limited, and 1s at present stationed in Brock- 


. 


Gorpon H. 
dian Department S 


ville, Ont. ate 
In Montreal, on July 2nd, the death took place of Jessie Clifford 


MacCree, widow of Dr. Josepx DouGcaLp Acron MacDonatp, Med. 73: 

Rev. James Grier, Arts ‘19, who has been minister of St. Andrew's 
Church, Campbellford, Ont., has accepted a call to assume charge 
of the Presbyterian Church at Lindsay, Ont. 
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Dr. Recinatp Ruccxgs Gates, Arts ‘06, professor“of botany at the 
University of London, spent the summer on an expedition down the 
Mackenzie River for the purpose of comparing the tundra of Northern 
Canada and the Mackenzie Basin with that of Russian Lapland. He 
also interested himself in various problems concerning the Eskimo:. 
Prof. Gates was assisted by the Dominion Government and by the 
Hudson's Bay Company. 

CotoneL Casey A. Woop, Med. Reserve Corps US.A., D.C.L. 
(Bishop’s), LL.D., Med. ’o6, Non-Resident Representative Fellow on 
the University Corporation for countries outside Canada and Newound- 
land, has been recently elected an honorary member of the New York 
Charaka Club, devoted to the study of the history of Medicine. It is of 
interest to note that of the three honorary members of this Club two 
have been McGill graduates, Sir William Osler and Dr. Casey Wood, 
the third being the late Dr. Weir Mitchell of Philadelp’ ia. Dr. Wood 
has spent several years since his retirement from practice in the pursuit 
of a favourite study—ornithology—and, in this connection has been 
made Honorary Collaborator of Birds in the Smithsonian Insitution. 
At present he is engaged in research work at Stanford University, 
California, where he holds the honc rary position of Lecturer in Zoology. 
A part of the research referred to is the study and review of a famous 
and very rare manuscript (transcribed in Herat, ca. 1390, A.D.) on 
Zoology, now in the Blacker Library of McGill. In this task he has the 
co-operation of Prof. Seddon, Reader in Persian at O ford, and that 
eminent Oriental scholar, Mr. Wladimir Ivanow of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta, India. 

Dr. Huan A. Stuart, Med. ’28, has entered upon three years’ post- 
graduate work at the Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal. 

During the meeting of the Mining Society of Nova Scotia, held in 
Halifax in June, Str Sroprorp Brunton, M.Sc., Sci. "10, was presented 
with the Leonard medal, the joint gift of the Canadian Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgy and the Engineering Institute of Canada, for 
his paper on ‘Gold Mining in Nova Scotia,”’ read before the annual 
meeting of the Mining Society of Nova Scotia in 1926. 

Dr. Joun McComse, Med. ‘99, of Montreal, is now Chief Medical 
Officer of the Canadian National Railways. 

After having spent two years as an interne in New York hospitals, 
Dr. W. Kerrn Burwett, Med. ’26, has proceeded to France to spend a 
year in the American Hospital at Neuilly prosecuting post-graduate 
studies in surgery. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Goldbloom and theif two sons, Dr. ALTON 
GotpsLoom, Arts 13, Med. ’16, of Montreal, spent a portion of the 
summer in Berlin, Vienna, Paris and London. 

Two recent graduates of the University are included amongst the 
recipients of Province of Quebec scholarships entitling them to con- 
tinue their studies abroad. They are Leo Edel, M.A., Arts '27, who 
acted as an assistant in the English Department while attending the 
Graduate School, and Laurence Wooley, Arts 28, who will attend the 
Sorbonne. A. Eprx, M.A. '28, brother of Leo Edel, is the holder of the 
Moyse Scholarship and will proceed to Oxford to continue his studies in 
Classics. 

After some connection with the staff of the Montreal General 
Hospital, Dr. W. A. Miriican, Med. '27, has opened an office for the 
practice of his profession in Cornwall, Ont. 

Dr. Mortimer R. Kaurman, Med. ‘25, has been awarded the 
Harvard research scholarship entitling him to study psychiatry in 
Germany and will proceed to that country to prosecute post-graduate 
studies. Dr. Kaufman has been latterly on the staff of the Manhattan 
State Hospital and the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, and on his re- 
turn will resume his connection with the latter institution, becoming, 
as well, an instructor in the Harvard Medical School. 

Among those who have passed their examinations for entrance to 
the Quebec Bar are J. H. Buumenstern, Artuur E. Laverty, Hazen 
Hansarp, G. M. Wessrer and Davip Mitter, all members of the class 
of Law ‘28. 

Dr. Hexen R. Y. Ret, Arts ’89, of Montreal, has been appointed 
director of the division on immigration of the Canadian National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
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At Calgary, Alberta, on May 29th, the death took place of Bliza- 
beth Aitag. wife of Peter Turner Bone and mother of Attan Turner 
Bone, Sci. '16, of Montreal. 

J. Armirace Ewine, K.C., Law '97, of Montreal, attended a con- 
ference of the Association of Life Insurance Counsel at White Sulphur 
Springs, W.Va., in May, and delivered an address on the Life Insurance 
Laws of the Province of Quebec. 

At Cornwall, Ont., on May 25th, the death took place of John H. 
Jerrom, the father of Crrit L. Jerrom, Sci. '23, now in Peru. 

During the summer Dr. James B. Mawps ey, Sci. ‘21, as an officer of 
the Geological Survey of Canada, undertook a detailed survey of the 
Desmeloizes area of Western Quebec and an investigation of the numer- 
ous mineral deposits existing in that district. He also engaged in a 
study of electrical prospecting. 

Rev. William Timberlake, one of the veteran ministers of the 
former Methodist Church in Eastern Canada, who died in Montreal on 
June 3rd, was the father of Rev. RatpH M. Timpervakg, Arts ’o8, of 
Dalton, Mass., and of Joun N. Timpervakeg, Sci. "10, of Montreal. 

Dr. W. F. James, M.Sc. '21, has left the service of the Geological 
Survey of Canada at Ottawa to establish a consulting practice as a 
mining geologist at Amos, Que. 


AtrreD W. Martin, Arts °82, who is leader of the New York 
Society for Ethical Culture, was one of go delegates from all parts of the 
world invited to attend a peace conference to be held in Geneva during 
the month of September under the auspices of the Carnegi> Peace Founda- 
tion. Mr. Martin is to speak on the subject of ‘‘The Ethical Att:tude 
to the Problem of World Peace.’’ 


From far-off Uganda comes news of the activities of Henry SLINGs- 
BY, Sci. "10, who is now employed as locating engineer for the Kenya 
and Uganda Railway with headquarters at Jinja, Uganda, British 
East Africa. 


Rev. Pror. F. Scorr McKenzie, Arts '14, of the Montreal Presby- 
terian College, represented the Presbyterian Church in Canada at the 
tercentenary of the Dutch Reformed Church in America, celebrated in 
New York early in June. 

Henri S. Lasexre, Arch. '17, has been appointed manager of the 
recently-opened Montreal office of the Sterling Appraisal Co. Mr. 
Labelle is a member of the Province of Quebec Association of Archi- 
tects. 

Caprain L. H. Lerson, Med. ’15, has been promoted to the rank of 
major attached to No. 18 Field Ambulance, C.A.M.C. 


E. Bruce Copranp, Arts '22; Joun R. Wueexer, Arts ‘25; and 
Hucu McPuatt, Arts '25, were ordained to the ministry of the United 
Church of Canada in Montreal in June. Mr. Copland has been a mission- 
ary in China for some years and is resuming work there next year, after 
having pursued post-graduate studies in Scotland. 


Graduate friends will sympathize with Witxarp F. Crocker, past 
student, and Mrs. Crocker, in the death, on June 7th, at 808 Upper 
Lansdowne Avenue, Montreal, of their only child, Willard Reed, aged 
ten months. 


Cecit O, Scorr, Arts ’18, is now editor of the Sunday edition of the 
Province, published in Vancouver, B.C. 

Cartes C. Ross, Sci, ‘09, has been transferred from Calgary, 
Alberta, to Ottawa as supervisory mining engineer in the service of the 
Department of the Interior. 


Joun Goprrey Saxe, M.A., Arts ’97, has been appointed chariman 
of the Bar Association of the City of New York, the president of which 
is Secretary of State Charles E. Hughes. 


Suddenly, in Montreal, on June 12th, the death took place of Annie 
Westover, widow of Dr. A. D. StrutHers, Med. ’8r, in his lifetime of 
Bedford, Que. She was 71 years of age. 


After a long period of service in the former Methodist Church and 
in the United Church of Canada, Rev. Dr. Satem G. Buanp, Arts "77; 
has retired from the active ministry and will devote his leisure to writ- 
ing and lecturing. Latterly, Dr. Bland has been a member of the Toronto 
Conference of the United Church. 





The name of Dr. H. M. Tory, Arts ‘90, chairman of the National 
Research Council, has been added to the central executive of the League 
of Nations Society of Canada. 

Promotion to the rank of Dean of the Faculty of Law at the Uni- 
versity has come to Pror. Percy E. Corserr, M.A., Arts '13, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Justice R. A. E. Greensnietps, Arts ‘83, Law ’85. Mr. 
Corbett has been Professor of Law at McGill since 1924, while Mr. 
Justice Greenshields has had a connection with the Faculty since 1913, 
when he was appointed associate professor of civil law. 

Kerra H. Butter, Ph.D. ‘28, has been appointed to the teaching 
staff of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Promotions in the Faculty of Medicine at the University include 
the following: Dr. F. H. Mackay, Med. ’12, from lecturer to clinical 
professor of neurology; Dr. J. A. Nurrer, Arts ‘oo, Med. 'o4, from 
lecturer to clinical professor of orthopzdic surgery; Dr. H. M. Lirrte, 
Med. ‘or, from assistant professor to clinical professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology; Dr. J. R. Fraser, Med. ‘10, from lecturer to clinical pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology; Dr. H. C. Burcegss, Med. ’os, from 
lecturer to professor of gynzcology and obstetrics; Dr. J. R. Goopatt, 
Arts "99, Med. ‘or, from lecturer to clinical professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology; Dr. J. W. Duncan, Med. ‘or, from lecturer to clinical 
professor of obstetrics and gynzcology; Dr. E. Hamitton Warre, Arts 
'99, Med. ‘or, from demonstrator to lecturer in oto-laryngology; Dr. 
A. W. Younc, Med. ’20, from demonstrator in neuro-pathology to 
lecturer in neurology. 

Cuartes S$. LeMesurier, Arts ‘09, Law ‘12, has been promoted 
from associate professor to professor of commercial law in the Faculty 
of Law at the University. 

The degree of Doctor of Science has been conferred by Harvard 
University upon T. Cuntirre Barnes, past student, son of Pror. Howarp 
T, Barnes, Sci. “93, upon the completion of a most meritorious post- 
graduate course. Dr. Barnes took the first two years of the course in 
Arts at McGill and then proceeded to Cornell, where he graduated as 

' A.B. in 1925. He receives the degree of Doctor of Science at Harvard at 
the early age of 24 years. During the summer, he has been continuing 
investigations into the pine tree weevil for the Conservative Com- 
mission of the State of New York, a work upon which he has been 
engaged for four years, and he read a paper in connection with it at the 
International Entomological Congress held in Ithaca in August. He 
has now been appointed instructor in physiology and tutor in biology 
at Harvard. 

Agnes Ellen Brennan, wife of Raymond S. Kelsch, who died 1a 
Montreal on June 16th, was the mother of Cuxsrer S. Ketscn, past 
student, also of Montreal. 

As an alderman of the City of Montreal, J. AktHuR MaTHEwson, 
Arts "12, Law ‘15, has been appointed representative of the city on the 
Protestant Board of School Commissioners. 

Cotonet J. A. Macpnatt, Sci. ‘93, who formerly commanded the 
Queen’s University Contingent of the Canadian Officers’ Training 
Corps, has been transferred to the command of the reserve unit of the 
Contingent. 
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After four years as pastor of the United Church at Iroquois, Ont., 
Rev. Manton I. Rosrnson, Arts ‘12, has been transferred to assume 
charge of the congregation at Cardinal, Ont. 

Cyrit J. Watson, Agr. '21, of Ottawa, has completed a post- 
graduate course at Cornell University and received the degree of Ph.D. 

Acadia University has conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters upon Newton MacTavish, past student, who is a member of the 
Civil Service Commission at Ottawa and who is a trustee of the National 
Gallery of Canada. The degree has been conferred in recognition of Dr. 
MacTavish’s work as a member of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Gallery and of the encouragement which he has given to the advance- 
ment of painting and literature throughout the Dominion. 

At Nice, France, on May 20th, the death took place of Aping 
Chauvin, widow of Watrer R. L. Suanxs, Arts ’08, Law ‘11, of Mont- 
real, 

Rev. Witi1am Hates Hinoston, S.J., past student, has been ap- 
pointed Provincial of the Province of Upper Canada of the Society of 
Jesus, after a period in Winnipeg as assistant priest of St. Ignatius’ 
Church and as editor of The Canadian Messenger. Father Hingston is a 
former rector of Loyola College, Montreal, and spent a year in the 
Faculty of Law at McGill. 


Epwarp F. O’Brren, Comm. ‘22, and Georce W. MircHeLt, 
Comm. ’23, have successfully passed the examinations of the Society of 
Chartered Accountants of the Province of Quebec. | 

At Siranac Like, N.Y., on Muy 34, the death took place of 
Winntrrep Harriet Marson, widow of D-. Robert Putterson, Arts ‘98, 
Med. ’o2. 

Grorce D. Martruews, Agr. ‘21, has been promoted from experi- 
mental farm assistant at Indian Head, Sask., under the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture, to be superintendent of the experimental 


farm at Scott, Sask. 
A mountain 11,000 feet in height in the Coast mountains of British 


Columbia has been named ‘‘ Hickson’’ after Prorrssor J. W. A. Hickson, 
Arts ’93, of the University, who is a celebrated mountain climber. 


Graduates will sympathize with the Hon. Narcisszk PERODEAU,. 
Law ‘76, Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, in the loss of his daughter, 
Mrs. Francis E. McKenna, who acted as the chatelaine of Spencer Wood, 


the gubernatorial residence. 


Rev. Errot C. Amaron, Arts '23, has accepted an invitation to 


become assistant pastor of the American United Church, Montreal, in 
succession to Rev. Rosert Hatt, Arts '22, who has assumed charge of 
a congregation in Belleville, Ont. Latterly, Mr. Amaron, who ts a 
former presizent of the Students’ Society of the University, has been 
acting as assistant in the Congregational Church at White Plains, N.Y. 
He is a son of the late Rev. Dr. Carvin E. Amaron, Arts ‘77. 


Rev. H. P. S. Lurrrett, B.A., formerly of Honan, China, has been 
inducted minister of St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church, Victoria, in 
succession to the late Rt. Rev. W. L. Clay, D.D., who died last Febru- 


ary during his term of office as Moderator of the Presbyterian Church in 


Canada. 
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births - Marriages - Deaths 


BIRTHS 


Cuvpeper—At Port Arthur, Ont., on July zoth, to B. A. Culpeper, 
Sci. '23, and Mrs. Culpeper, 33 Maudslay Court, Port Arther, a son. 

Raptey—At Shawinigan Falls, Que., on July 25th. to P Fcy E. 
Radley, Sci. '23, and Mrs. Radley, a daughter. 

MacxreN—In Boston, Mass., on July 17th, to Dr. R. A. H. Mac- 
keen, Med. ‘24, and Mrs. Mackeen, a son. 

Grarrrey—In Montreal, on August 5th, to W. Arthur F. Grafftey, 
Sci. "14, and Mrs. Grafftey, a son. 

Busspy—In Montreal, on August 14th, to Dr. E. S. Busby, Arts 
'14, Med. '18, and Mrs. Busby, of Calgary, Alberta, a son 

MacInrosx—In Montreal, on August gth, to Dr. D. S$. MacIntosh, 
Med. '23, and Mrs. MacIntosh, of 295 Querbes Avenue, Outremont, a 
daughter. 

SNETSINGER—In Cornwall, Ont., on August 17th, to W. L. G. 
Snetsinger, past student, and Mrs. Snetsinger, a son 

MacLaren—At Ottawa, on August 12th, to A. Roy MacLaren, 
Sci. ‘23, and Mrs, MacLaren, of Buckingham, Que., a daughter. 

Harwoop—At Owen Sound, Ont., on August 13th, to Dr. W. L 
Harwocd, Med. 

Hatt—In Montreal, on June 12th, to John S. Hall, Sci. ‘14, and 
Mrs. Hall, a son. 

McGiti 
student, and Mrs. McGill, a daughter 


‘23, and Mrs. Harwood, a daughter. 


In Montreal, on June gth, to Frank S$. McGill, past 

Roserts—In Montreal, on June 17th, to Leslie Roberts, past stu- 
dent, and Mrs. Roberts, a son. 

Bone—In Montreal, on June 21st, to Allan Turner Bone, §ci. 16, 
and Mrs. Turner Bone (Enrp MARGARET Price, M.A., Arts 17) a son, 

Crewson—At Cornwall, Ont., on June 25th, to Dr. A. L. Cregvson, 
Med. ’23, and Mrs. Crewson, a son. 

Fox—In St. John’s, Newfoundland, on July 1st, to J. E. J. Fox 
and Mrs. Fox (HeLen Fraser, Arts '16), a daughter. 

Duncan—In Philadelphia, Pa., on July 8th, to Dr. Garfield G. 
Duncan, Med. '23, and Mrs. Duncan, a son. 

Rosen—In Montreal, on July gth, to Dr. Louis J. Rosen, Dent. 
‘22, and Mrs. Rosen, a son. 

RicHarpson—In Montreal, on July rst, to Dr. A. D. Richardson, 
Dent. '24, and Mrs. Richardson, a son. 

Kent—In Lachine, Que., on July 22nd, to Dr. Leonard E. Kent, 
Dent. '23, and Mrs. Kent, a daughter (still-born). 

Erper—In Montreal, on July 17th, to Anbrey H. Elder, Arts ‘10, 
Law ‘13, and Mrs. Elder, a daughter. 

TASCHEREAU—At Noranda, Que., on May 18th, to Rogers H. 
Taschereau, Sci. '23, and Mrs. Taschereau, a son. 

Titpen—On May 23rd, in Montreal, to S, F. Tilden, past student, 
and Mrs. Tilden, a son. 

Rerorp—In Montreal, on June 3rd, to Eric Reford, Arts 21, and 
Mrs, Reford, a son. 

FormMAN—In Montreal, on June 3rd, to J. F. Forman, past student, 
and Mrs. Forman, a daughter. 

Simpson—In Pittsburgh, Pa., on May 11th, to Richard L. Simpson, 
Sci. '23, and Mrs. Simpson, a son. 

Assott—In Montreal, on May 30th, to Douglas C. Abbott, Law 
‘21, and Mrs. Abbott, a daughter. 

SueEts—At Caulsboro, N.J., on May 24th, to Dr. Cecil C. Sheets. 
Med. '23, and Mrs. Sheets, a son, Allan Merritt. 

Barture—In Montreal, on June toth, to Donald A. Baillie, Sci. 
‘23, and Mrs. Baillie, a son. 

WickENDEN—In Montreal, on May 25th, to John F. Wickenden, 
Sci. '20, and Mrs. Wickenden, of Three Rivers, Que., a daughter. 

WueatLtey—In Montreal, on May 26th, to Dr. R. A. Wheatley, 
Dent. ’26, and Mrs. Wheatley, a daughter. 

Witper—In Montreal, on June 14th, to Hartland B. Wilder, Sci. 
‘22, and Mrs. Wilder, a daughter. 


Nress—On Monday, August 6th, 1928, at Macdonald College, to 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Ness, a son. 
Macteay—In Hartsdale, New York, on April 29th, to A'fred 


Alexander Macleay, Arts ‘91, Med. ‘95, and Mrs. Macleay, a grand- 
daughter. 
FaRNsworTH—In Quebec, June 23rd, 1928, to Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Farnsworth (ConsTaNce Forp, ’21) a son. 
Lazirer—On May 2oth, at the Royal Victoria Maternity Hospital, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick R. L. Lazier (Repecca Contant, '21) a son. 


MARRIAGES 


Asspott-Smitx—On June 2nd, in the Chapel of the Montreal Dio- 
cesan Theological College, Alice Nevada, daughter of Mr. and Mts. 
Stuart Wisdom, Shawinigan Falls, Que., and Henry Abbott-Smith, 

_ Sci. ‘23, son of the Rev. Canon Abbott-Smith and of Mrs, Abbott-Smith, 
Montreal. 

Amaron-Roy—In the American Presbyterian Church, Montreal, 
on June 23rd, Miss Alice Rosslyn Roy, Arts '23, daughter of the late 

James Inglis Roy and of Mrs. Roy, Ahuntsic, Que., and Errol Calvin 
Amaron, Arts '23, son of the late Rev. Dr. Calvin E. Amaron, Arts eo 2 
and of Mrs. Amaron, of Quebec. 

Antuirr—In Dominion-Douglas Church, Montreal, on July 3rd, 
Lily Evelyn, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Brown, Murray 
avenue, Westmount, and James Cooper Antliff, Sci. 23, son of the late 
John Holden Antliff, M.Sc., Sci. '89, and of Mrs. Antliff, Westmount. 

Asupy—lIn St. Matthias Church, Montreal, on June 9th, Beatrice, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Roper, Westmount, and Reginald Beale 
Ashby, Sci. '24, son of the late H. W. Ashby, and of Mrs. Ashby, Montreal. 

Bennet—lIn St. Giles’ Church, Montreal, on June 2nd, Mary Win- 
nifred, daughter of Henry Goodchild, Stanstead, Que., and William 
Herbert Bennet, past student, son of the late George Bennet, New 
Glasgow, Que. 

Brapiey—In July, Norma Maude, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert S. Carruth, Toronto, and Herbert Ellison Bradley, Sci. ‘20, of 
Toronto, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ellison Bradley, of Smiths Falls, Ont. 


BrewerR—To Wendell Baxter Brewer, Com. ‘23, of Cobalt, Ont. 
Beulah Mae, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ferris, August 21st, 
1928, at Harrow, Ont. 


BreMNer—On June 6th at St. Andrew's Church, Montreal, Isobel 
Margaret, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William Geraghty, Elm 
Avenue, Westmount, and Douglas Orrin Bremner, Sci. '26, only son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bremner, Roslyn Avenue. 


CUMMING 


At Buckingham, Que., on July 24th, Miss Agnes 
Beahen and Dr. William Allan Cumming, Med.’99, both of Buckingham. 


Erirs—On July z7th, at St. James’ United Church, Montreal, 
Irene, daughter of the Hon. William Currie and Mts. Currie, of Camp- 
bellton, N.B., and Sidney Clarke Ells, Arts ’oo, Sci. ‘08, son of the late 
Dr. R. W. Ells, Arts 72, and of Mrs. Ells, Ottawa. 


/ 
Emo—In Christ Church, Aylmer, Que., on August 11th, Margaret 
Jean, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Parker, Ottawa, and John Currie 
Emo, Comm. '23, son of Mr. and Mrs. John Emo, Montreal. 


Finptay—On June 14th, at the residence of the bride’s father, Jean 
Stalker, only daughter of R. T. MacLeay, Clifton Avenue, Montreal, 
and Robert Elliott Findlay, Sci. '26, only son of Mr. and Mrs. R. F. 
Findlay, Compton, Que. } 


Fintayson—On June 21st, at Glace Bay, N.S., Marjorie, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Archibald, of Glace Bay, and Stuart Milner 
Finlayso>,Sci '24,sonofMr.and Mrs. Norman Finlayso: ,Outremoa ,Que. 


Francis—In Mountain Street United Church, Montreal, on July 
31st, Mae Athena, daughter of Mr. and Mts. George F. Grimes, St. 


John’s, Newfoundland, and Selby Wilson Francis, M.A., Arts 27, of 
Essex Jct., Vt. 


’ 
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Gartanp—At the residence of the bride’s parents on August 3rd, 
Eva Lamb, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Candish, Ahuntsic, 
Montreal, and Rev. Sidney George Garland, Arts '28, of Georgia, Vrt., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Garland, Lower Island Cove, Newfound- 
land. 

Gmuurrs—On July 7th, at Lachute, Que., Margaret Grace, elder 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. Dobbie, Lachute, and Dr. James Noel 
Gillies, Med. '25, of New Carlisle, Que., only son of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Gillies, Port Daniel Centre, Que. 

Grassco—On June gth, at the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, Que- 
bec, Willa Blanche, daughter of the late Sir William Price and of Lady 
Price, Quebec, and John Grant Glassco, Comm. '25, also of Quebec, son 
of John G. Glassco, M.Sc., Sci. ‘oo, and of Mrs. Glassco, Winnipeg. 

Gorpon—On April 14th, in Carbondale, Pa., Elizabeth Watt, only 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James H. Paul, of Carbondale, and Dr. 
Donald C. Gordon, Med. ‘22, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. John C. 
Gordon, of Ottawa. 

Gross—At ‘Ridgewood Park,’’ Goderich, Ont., the summer home 
of the bride’s parents, on June 30th, Jean Helene, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. O. E. Fleming, of Windsor, Ont., and Philip Norcross Gross, Sci. 
25, of Toronto, son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Gross, of Montreal. 

Hotpen-Gray—On July 14th, at Christ Church Cathedral, Mont- 
teal, Miss Ethel Marguerita Gray, Arts "19, elder daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Gray, Montreal, and George Wilfred Holden, Ph.D., 
MSc., 24, youngest son of the late A. Homer Holden and of Mrs. 
Holden, Frelighsburg, Que. 

Hucues—On September 3rd, at Almonte, Ont., Norah, daughter of 
the late Alexander Rosamond, and of Mrs. Rosamond, Pinehurst, 
Almonte, and Henry Gordon Hughes, Arch. ’27, son of Brigadier- 
General H. T. Hughes and Mrs. Hughes, Victoria, B.C. 

Hunter—In June, at St. John’s Cathedral, Saskatoon, Sask., 
Gertrude May, only daughter of Harry Stubbs, Montreal, and Piercy 
Starkey Hunter, Arch. '25, of Saskatoon, only son of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
C. Hunter, Moncton, N.B. 

Irwin—On July 5th, in Montreal, Elizabeth A. Irwin, M.A., 
Arts "96 (née Hammond), and Antony Vladimir Seferovitch, M.A., 
M.C.L., Ph.D., Consul-General in Canada for the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes and Acting Consul-General for the Hellenic Re- 
Public. Address: The Travancore, 70 Cedar Avenue, Montreal. 

Jounson—In St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, Mich., on July 2nd, 
Marguerite, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Beale, of Savannah, 
Ga., and the Very Rev. Herbert Lansdowne Johnson, M.A., B.D., 
Arts '12, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, and son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Johnson, Montreal. 

Krarns—On June 16th, at Montreal, Catherine Cecilia, daughter of 
the late John Mulcair, and of Mrs. Mulcair, Montreal, and Dr. Peter J. 
Kearns, Med. 21, also of Montreal, son of the late Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Kearns, Ottawa. 

Kincuorn—On June 27th, at Stanley Presbyterian Church, Mont- 
teal, Emma Pearle, daughter of Mrs. J. Wynnes Smith, Westmount, 
and Dr. Hugh McLennan Kinghorn, Arts ’90, Med. °94, of Saranac 
Lake, N.Y. 

Lonc—On July 28th, in St. Mary's Church, Kerrisdale, Vancouver, 
B.C., Hilda Gertrude, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. Wallace Jarman, 
Calgary, Alberta, and Dr. Cyrill Norman Hugh Long, Med. ‘28, of 
Montreal, son of J. E. Long, Manchester, England. 

McNamer—In Christ Church Cathedral, Victoria, B.C., on August 
7th, Christine, daughter of Mrs. Duncan Ross, Victoria, and Dr. Francis 
Patrick McNamee, Med. ’22, of Kamloops, B.C. 

| McNavcutron—On August 4th, at the First United Church, 
Victoria, B.C., Dorothy Leneta, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. G. Millen, 
Montreal, and Ronald Russell McNaughton, Sci. ’23, of Trail, B.C., 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Peter F. McNaughton, Victoria, B.C. 


McOvar—At St. Andrew’s United Church, Westmount, on June 
lath, Grace Isobel, youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh B. Cow- 
per, Westmount, and Thomas Edward McOaat, Agr. 23, of Campbell's 


Bay, Que., son of John W. McOuat, Arts ’85, Inspector of Public Schools, 
Lachute, Que. 


Manson—On June 18th, at St. Michael’s Church, Montreal, 
Gertrude, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Gallery, and Francis St. Clair 
Manson, Sci. '24, son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Manson, all of Mont- 
real. 

Meaxins—In the First Presbyterian Church, New York City, on 
June 28th, Sara Caldwell Young, widow of Lawrence A. Young, of 
Chicago and Paris, and Dr. Jonathan Campbell Meakins, LL.D., Med. 
‘04, Of Montreal, son of the late Charles W. Meakins, and of Mrs. 
Meakins, Hamilton, Ont. 

MosHer—At the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., on June 6th, Theo., elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Page, Shawinigan Falls, and Wilfrid Douglas Mosher, Sci. ‘20, also of 
Shawinigan Falls, son of Captain and Mrs. John W. Mosher, Lunen- 
burg, N.S. 

Parke—On June 16th, at the Episcopal Church, Akron, O., Harriet, 
daughter of the late Judge Doyle and of Mrs. D. A. Doyle, Akron, and 
Dr. George Kenneth Parke, Med. ’22, also of Akron, son of Dr. George 
H. Parke, Med. ’91, and Mrs. Parke, Montreal. 

Reap—At the home of Mr. and Mrs. John T. Ross, Eimonton, 
Alberta, on July 2nd, B. Burns, daughter of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. R. W. 
Ross, Halifax, N.S., and Douglas Ellery Read, Sci. 23, of Camas, Wash., 
son of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. G. Ellery Read, Sherbrooke, Que. 

Rospertson—At the Mount Royal Vale Presbyterian Church, Mont- 
real, on June 20th, Mildred Jane, daughter of J. S. Prescott, Sussex, N.B., 
and Murray Robertson, M.C., Sci. ’21, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Rob- 
ertson, Notre Dame de Grace. 


Rosrnson—On June 5th, at St. Andrew's Church; Westmount, 
Florence Walker, daughter of Andrew R. McMaster, Arts '97, Law ‘ot, 
and Mrs. McMaster, of Montreal, and Jonathan Robinson, Law ‘23, 
son of the late Arthur F. Robinson and of Mrs. Robinson, Waterloo, 
Que. 

Vorsarp—On June 4th, at St. Michael’s Church, Montreal, Muriel, 
daughtef of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. C. Walsh, Law ‘94, and Dr. Amaury 
Charles Voisard, Dent. '27, son of the late Joseph Voisard and of Mrs. 
Voisard, all of Montreal. 

Watson—At the residence of the bride’s parents, on June 28th, 
Ruth, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Henry Penniston, Montreal, 
and Dr. Edgar Robert Watson, Med. '22, son of the late John R. Watson 
and of Mrs. Watson, Hawkesbury, Ont. 

Waurite—On September 8th, in the Church of St. Andrew and St. 
Paul, Montreal, Helena Blanche, daughter of the late Captain Henry 
Franklyn Bissett, and of Mrs. Bissett, Windsor, N.S., and Dr. George 
Milburn White, Med. '24, son of Mr. and Mrs. G. Milburn White, Marys- 


ville, N.B. 
Wittrams—At Granby, Que., on June 30th, Miss Janet H. Wallace 
and Frederick Harold Williams, M.Sc., Sci. '07, of Montreal. 
Winstow—lIn St. John’s, Newfoundland, on August 7th, Mary 
Florence, only daughter of Mrs. John Syme, of St. John’s, and Terence 
Hansard Winslow, Comm. ’23, of Montreal, youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Pelham Winslow, Montreal. 


DEATHS 


Anperson—Dr. Charles Magee Anderson, D.P.H., Med. ‘16, 
director of the division of laboratories of the Ontario Department of 
Health at Toronto, died under sudden and peculiarly tragic circumstan- 
ces on July 18th at his summer cottage at Burritt’s Rapids, Ont., waither 
he had gone on a holiday. He was born in Ottawa 37 years ago, and 
was educated in the public schools of that city, at the Lisgar Collegiate 
Institute at Ashbury College, Ottawa, and at McGill. For his post- 
graduate studies he went to Johns Hopkins University. After having 
served during the war as a medical officer with the 12th Battalion of 
the Sussex Regiment, B.E.F., he returned to Canada and entered the 
service of the Ontario Department of Health, being appointed to the 


post of director of laboratories, with headquarters in 


ibl 
responsible h, of Ortawa, and 


Toronto. In 1921 he was married to Miss Mabel Firt 
is survived by his wife and by two children. 
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Bartow—Joseph Crossman Barlow, Law ‘or, member of the 
Montreal notarial firm of Decary, Barlow and Joron, died on July 6th 
at his home in Westmount, after an illness of some duration. He was 
particularly well known in Montreal musical circles, having been a 
member of the choir of the Church of St. James the Apostle for a period 
of half a century and having also been at one time tenor soloist in the 
choir of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church (now the Church of St. Andrew 
and St. Paul). Mr. Barlow was also an active member of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and of the Mendelssohn Choir and for several years 
took leading parts in the performances of the old Montreal Operatic 
Company. He was Lorn in Montreal in 1867, a son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick C. Barlow, and received his education at the Montreal High 
School and at McGill. In 1908 he was married to Christina Margaret, 
daughter of the late George D. Ross, and is survived by his wife and by 
one daughter, as well as by one sister and two brothers. 

Bayne—On Wednesday, July 18th, 1928, at Sherbrooke General 
Hospital, Littran Youncer (Arts ’12), beloved wife of Dr. H. D. 
Bayne of Sherbrooke. 

BrossarpD—Dr. Jean Baptiste J. Brossard, Med. '75, died at Laprairie, 
Que., on June 23rd, at the age of 78 years. He had been in practice in 
that community for an extended period of time. 


Devuin—At Aylmer, Que., on June 3rd, the death took place of 


Joseph A. Devlin, Law '95, who had filled a prominent place in the 
political life of Wright Coun‘y and who had practised law in Aylmer 
since graduation. He was 56 years of age and a brother of the late E. 
B. Devlin, M.P., Law "95. 

Hunt—One of the older graduates of the Faculty of Medicine passed 
away in Richmond, Surrey, on June 14th, in Dr. Lewis Gibson Hunt, 
Med. ’71, who was a member of the Municipal Council of Richmond 
for 12 years and twice Mayor of that Royal Borough. The eldest son 
of the late Rev. A. S. Hunt, sometime Superintendent of Education for 
Nova Scotia, Dr. Hunt was born at Canard, in that province, and re- 
ceived his earlier education at Acadia University, where he obtained his 
Bachelor's degree in 1868. The degree of M.A., in due course, was con- 
ferred upon him by the same institution in 1863 and that of D.C.L. in 
1909. After graduation from McGill in Medicine, he pursued post- 
graduate studies in Edinburgh and London and then established him- 
self in practice in Sheffield, where he remained for many years, Occupy- 
ing a number of important positions. Upon retirement, he removed to 
Richmond and there became a well known public figure. The King of 
the Belgians conferred upon him the Order of Leopold II in recog- 
nition of the efforts which he exerted in behalf of Belgian refugees 
during the War. Dr. Hunt is survived by his wife, formerly Miss Flora 
Vaughan, daughter of Rev. J. S. Vaughan, of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and by one daughter, Ethelreda. Dr. Hunt’s last visit to Canada and to 
McGill was paid during the summer of 1927. 

Lazier—On June 1oth, at 63 Hillcrest Ave., Montreal West, 
Ralph Lingham, aged three weeks, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick R. L. 
Lazier (Repecca ConTANT, '21). 

Love—Dr. Andrew Love, Med. '91, who died at New Glasgow, 
N.S., on June 16th, was one of the best known and best loved men in 
that part of the province and, in the words of the Halifax Chronicle, 
“commanded the respect of everybody who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance.’’ He was born at Linacy, N.S., 62 years ago and at- 
tended the public schools and the Pictou Academy, teaching school for 
seven years before entering the Faculty of Medicine at McGill. After 
gtaduation he practised in succession at Stellarton, Bridgeville and 
Sydney Mines before proceeding overseas with the Canadian Army 
Medical Corps. Upon his return, he established himself in practice at 
New Glasgow and remained there until the time of his death, which 
followed a short illness. He was greatly interested in the Boy Scout 
movement and headed the Pictou County Boy Scouts’ Executive, as 
well as being a Scoutmaster. An active Conservative, he had declined 
nomination as the party candidate for the Nova Scotia Legislature and 
had taken a leading part in other community undertakings. Dr. Love 
is survived by his wife, one son and one daughter. 

O’Hatroran—Universal regret was expressed amongst recent 
gtaduates of the University when news reached them of the very sudden 
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death at Camp Petawawa on July gth of Major Melbourne O'Halloran, 
M.C., Arts '15, who was struck and instantly killed by lightning when 
attending the camp as officer commanding the 7th (Montreal) Battery, 
2nd Brigade, Canadian Field Artillery. Major O'Halloran (best known 
to his undergraduate associates as ‘“Tim’’) was born at Cowansville, 
Que., in 1893, the son of George F. O'Halloran, Arts ’83, Law '85, and 
Mrs. O'Halloran, of Ottawa, and the grandson of the late Sir Melbourne 
Tait, D.C.L., LL.D., Law '62. He received his preliminary education 
at Ashbury College, Ottawa, where he betrayed promise of a brilliant 
career, and when a student in Arts at the University continued to pursue 
a most creditable course, graduating with honors in economics. He 
also took a leading part in the direction of McGill Daily, the under- 
graduate newspaper. Immediately upon graduation, he proceeded 
Overseas and was attached to the Canadian artillery until the conclusion 
of hostilities, being awarded the Military Cross for his services. He 
then carried on the study of law, but did not attempt to practice, in- 
stead joining the staff of the Royal Bank of Canada, whence he entered 
the insurance business, at first with the Travellers’ Insurance Company 
and later in partnership with H. E. Vautelet, Law’16. He is survived by 
his wife, formerly Miss Mary McLean, of Ottawa, and by two children. 

SHERRILL—One of the oldest living graduates of the University 
passed away at his home in Davenport, Fla., on July 3rd, in Rey. Alvan 
Foote Sherrill, D.D., Arts '64, who was previously Dean of the Atlanta 
Theological Seminary at Atlanta, Ga. The University of Iowa had 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Sherrill was 
born in the year 1842, and his remains were taken to his old home at 
Lee, Mass., for interment. 

STANLEY—After only three days’ illness of diphtheria, Major 
Harold Poole Stanley, D.S.O., Sci. '14, died on June 25th in the Alex- 
andra Hospital, Montreal, after a career which gave great promise 
and which included gallant service oversea with the 73rd Battalion, 
Royal Highlanders of Canada. Major Stanley was born in Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., on May 13th, 1891, the son of George and Annie L. 
Stanley, and after having attended the public schools and Prince of 
Wales College there, entered McGill from which he graduated in Civil 
Engineering. His first professional employment was with the engineer- 
ing department of the City cf Montreal, following which he enlisted 
for Overseas service with the Canadian Engineers and later transferred 
to the Royal Highlanders of Canada. He was wounded in 1917 and, as 
well, received the Distinguished Service Order and was twice men- 
tioned in despatches. Upon his return, Major Stanley was attached to 
the staff of the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, and in 
1918 joined the Royal Insurance Company as inspector of agencies in the 
life department. In 1920 he went to Winnipeg in that capacity and in 
the same year resigned his position to embark in business for himself. 
In 1925 he formed a partnership with Geoffrey O. Merrill in the general 
insurance brokerage business. Major Stanley, who was unmarried, 
was interested in various forms of athletics, notably boxing and yacht- 
ing, and belonged to the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club and the 
United Sports Club, London. He was also one of the leading spirits in 
the United Services Club, Montreal, of which he had been president. 

Suttivan—Walter F. Sullivan, who died in the Montreal General 
Hospital on June 24th after a long illness, was a past student of the 
University of Arts and was known as a member of the Senior football 
squad until ill-health dictated his retirement from athletics. He had 
also played basketball with the Montreal High School and M.A.A.A. 
teams, and was only 23 years of age at the time of his death. 

Taytor—Dr. Thomas Harold Taylor, Med. ’o9, who died in the 
Western Hospital, Montreal, on June 11th, was-a former superintendent 
of that institution and had practised in Montreal West since leaving that 
position. He was born at Cumberland Mills, Que., in 1883. and was 
educated at the Quebec High School and at McGill. While an under- 
graduate he took a deep interest in rifle shooting, was a member of the 
University rifle team and was known as an excellent shot. At the time 
of his death he had been practising in Montreal West for a period of 15 
years, following several years on the staff of the Western Hospital, at 
first as an interne and later as its superintendent. He was an Anglican 
and a Freemason, and is survived by his wife and four children. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


THE CANADIAN AUTHORS’ ASSOCIATION 
AT CALGARY, ALTA. 


By H. Wyatt Jounston Sci. ’21 


AST summer the Canadian Authors’ Association 

held its Annual Meeting at Calgary from July 
4th to July 7th, and received a true western welcome. 
Since the Association numbers amongst its members 
many graduates of Canadian Universities, including a 
number of illustrious writers upon whom McGill has 
conferred degrees, the convention at Calgary is of special 
interest to the Graduates’ Society of McGill University. 


As the hotbed of culture for coming generations, the 
University has ever owed a great debt to the fertilizing 
influence of literature, and the contributions of university 
graduates to literature in Canada show that not only is 
the University aware of the obligation, but is zealous 
iN its repayment. It is therefore right and due that 
Canadian universities and their graduates take a friendly 
and active interest in such organizations as the Canadian 
Authors’ Association, which endeavour to set up stan- 
dards whereby Canadian literature may be judged and 
machinery which will aid in securing to Canadian writers 
the due reward which their labours merit. 


Owing to the courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Canadian National Railways, free trans- 
portation was available for all journalists wishing to 
attend the convention. The writer was permitted by 
the Editorial Board of the McGill News to attend as their 
representative. 

On arrival the delegates were cordially welcomed by 
a reception committee headed by Mrs. J. F. Price of 
Calgary. After the registration was completed, the 
delegates were the guests at a luncheon tendered by the 
Women’s Canadian Club of Calgary. The speakers 
were Mrs. J. F. Price, Dr Charles G. D. Roberts, Professor 
E. A. Hardy (University of Toronto), Mr. J. M. Elson 
(Western University), Mr. Arthur Stringer. In the even- 
ing the delegates were guests at the official Civic Recep- 
tion held by his Worship, Mayor F. E. Osborne, followed 
by supper and dancing. The next day the members were 
shown the city in the afternoon and entertained at tea 
_by Mrs. Nellie L. McClung, whose work in the cause of 
Women’s rights is known to all. In the evening Mrs. 
J. F. Price entertained the delegates at a house dance. 
On Friday a reception was held at the home of Judge 
Winter, followed by a dinner to Dr. Kerby at the Mount 


Royal College in Calgary, when Dr. Kerby was presented 
by his Board of Governors with a portrait of himself in 
oils. A reception by Mrs. A. J. Gordon closed the day. 
On Saturday morning an interesting ceremony was held 
at Sarcee Indian Reservation, when Dr. Roberts was 
made a chief of the Sarcee Tribe. The delegates then 
proceeded to Banff for the Annual Dinner at Banff Springs 
Hotel. On Monday a number of the delegates were 
guests of Mr. H. A. Kennedy of Montreal at his ranch at 
Lacombe. 

In Vancouver those delegates who proceeded to the 
coast were entertained by Mrs. O. O. Lefebvre and by 
the Vancouver Branch. The success of the trip was 
chiefly due to the hospitality of Mrs. Price and her 
Calgary Group, and to the untiring energy of Mr. 
Murray Gibbon and Mr. H. A. Kennedy in arranging 
transportation. 

As the salient points of the meeting have been dealt 
with elsewhere, the report will be curtailed and not 
presented in chronological order. The retiring executive 
were re-elected unanimously according to the practice 
of granting two-year terms. The officers are as under: 


National President....... -Cuarzes G. D. Roperts, M.A., 
LiF RS.G. 
National Vice-Presidents... Hon. E. Fapre SuRVEYER. 
Lr.-Cot. G. E. Marquis. 
National Secretary........E. A. Harpy, B.A., D.Paed. 
National Treasurer......- Joun M. Etson. 
Eovecutive- Mesibers.....:..B: Ky Sanpwett, BA 
§:C. 
RoBert WATSON. 
W. T. Auuson, M.A., B.D., 
Ph.D. 
L. J. Burpze, F.R.G.S., F.R.- 
A. 
J. W. L. Forster, O.S.A. 
Mrs. J. W. GARVIN. 
J. Murray GIBBon, FRSA. 
Watson KirconNeLt, M.A., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.His.S., F.S.S. 
H. H. Locxse, M.A., LL.D. 
M. Louvicny DE MOoNTIGNY. 
‘-H. A. KENNEDY. 
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. STEPHEN Leacock, B.A. 
Pee, tt, L1..D., 
PRIS.S. 

Victor Morin. 

Proceeding to the business meetings, the only item of 
interest was the visit of Mr. L. J. Burpee to Rome during 
the session of the Copyright Congress. As the meetings 
were held iz camera, there was little to report, except that 


Councillors at Large. aha 
(inter alios) 


there was a substantial measure of agreement attained. 
Even the United States, it is hoped, will enter the Berne 
Convention. 

The outstanding papers were one on ‘‘Literature in 
French Canada,’’ read by M. Gustave Dutaud, K.C., in 
the absence of the author, M. Victor Morin; a short 
talk on ‘Publishing a Book’’ by Donald G. French, 
full of pithy advice to would-be writers; another by 
Mr. Lee Martin of the C.N.R. Radio Service on the 
complicated nature of copyright with ‘“‘movies,’’ ‘‘talk- 
ies, and broadcasting, to consider, and an address on 
by Mr. 
H. A. Kennedy, pointing out the necessity for vigilance 


~Inaccuracies in recent historical monuments’’ 


on the part of local residents and historical societies. 
A resolution was addressed on this score to His Majesty’s 
Government requesting the appointment of more quali- 
fied local representatives to the constituted authority. 
A paper (which shall be nameless) on the dearth of 
books for Canadian boys about Canadian boys by 
Canadian writers, provoked much wrath. The fiery 
Professor MacMechan of Halifax drew fire (in absentia) 
with the assertion that only Maritime universities had 
produced any Canadian writers of note. The late Sir 
William Osler, Stephen Leacock, Sir Andrew MacPhail, 


y 


7 





September 


Marjorie Pickthall, Frank Packard and Archibald 
Lampman were promptly cited by the writer and Nath- 
aniel Benson of the Mai/ and Empire in refutation of the 
charge. The cream of the event was Mr. J. Murray 
Gibbon’s defense of the musical quality of ‘‘free verse” 
against the attack of Alfred Noyes, whom he dubbed 
‘‘poetaster.’" Armed with a phonograph, he demon- 
strated his theory and when challenged to remember a 
poem in free verse quoted without blushing the twenty- 
third psalm. 

His choice was made the target of a counter-attack, 
which he countered at Banff in his charming manner 
when he produced several of his own poems in “‘free 
verse’ with musical settings by Mr. H. E. Key. 

The musical part of this dinner at Banff was remark- 
able, in that two French songs of Mary Queen of Scots 
were sung by Miss Frances James, one to a modern 
setting and one to the original setting by David Rizzio. 
The visions of Holyrood conjured up would bring tears 
to the eyes of the stoutest Whig or harshest Covenanter, 
while the lilting grace of Mr. Gibbons’ verse as set by 
Mr. Key captivated the audience. 

The speeches at the dinner were numerous, Dr. 
Roberts, Mrs. McClung, the Minister of Education in 
Alberta and Mr. Arthur Stringer being the chief speakers. 
Finally the convention broke up reluctantly, with the 
feeling that it was excellent that Canadian Writers 
should thus be enabled to become at least on bowing 
terms with one another and with the various parts of 
Canada, since the mutual understandings thus created 
are the best bulwark against sectionalism which the 
hand of man can rear. 


A 


Societies - Class 


McGILL SOCIETY OF TORONTO 


As a result of the recent elections, the following are the officers of 
the McGill Society of Toronto for the ensuing year: 
POMEL. 2 eli Ve knee. Dr. A. L. Lockwoop, Med. ’t1o. 
VIL CHAS «5 «505s on take Mrs. W. L. Grant. 
T. T. Irvine, Esq., Sci. ’98. 
Major J. A. G. Wurrs, Sci. ’11. 


TIGERS. s See oc te ee H. C. Davies, Esq., Sci. ’o8. 
A et Peer ap pe. ta: 2 D. Josepx, Esq., Sci. 4. 
BO Ri As REE on eat AE Mass ALicE WESTLAKE. 


Dr. STANLEY CLarx, Med. ’22. 
GeorcE D. Froyp, Sci. ’15. 
Dr. W. L. Hotman, Med. ’07, 
Rex. F. Taytor, Sci. ‘o4. 


On June 6th, 1928, Joan Goprrey Saxe was elected Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Bar Association of the City of New York. 
Charles E. Hughes is the President of the Association. Senator Saxe 
was graduated from McGill University, Arts, 1897, and in 1914, while 
he was President of the McGill Graduates’ Society of New York, 
McGill conferred on him the Honorary Degree of Master of Arts. 


Since then, Middlebury College has conferred on him the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Laws. He is an officer of Columbia University, 
holding the position of Attorney for the University. 

xy y 


CLASS NOTES—SCIENCE ’14 


R. E. Jamieson, Sec’y., Engineering Building. 


We wish to remind our members that our Annual Dinner this year 
will be held at the Faculty Club, University Street, Montreal, at 7 p.m., 
on Saturday, November roth. 

It is our sad duty to record the untimely death of our President, 
Harold Poole Stanley, notice of which appears in another column. 
~H.P.”” had apparently been enjoying excellent health, although 
troubled for a few days by some apparently minor throat ailment. 
Diphtheria developed suddenly, however, and he succumbed after only 
three days’ illness, in his 38th year. We of this Class will realize a 
particularly poignant sense of loss in the passing of one who has ever 
been foremost among us in maintaining and strengthening our bonds of 
fellowship. To matters pertaining to the Class he gave umstinted 
attention and support, both by word and deed, and to his energy and 
enthusiasm is due in large measure the success which has attended out 
activities. He will be greatly missed. 


























FOR INDIVIDUAL 
AND NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


Starting and maintaining an interest-bearing Savings account in the 
Bank of Montreal will not only help you to build up your own | 
success-fund, but as the resources of the Bank are continuously | 
employed in the commerce and industry of Canada, your deposits | 
will be used under conservative management in the upbuilding of 
the Dominion as a whole. 














At all of our branches there are Savings Departments 
where all accounts, large or small, are equally welcome. 


BANK OF MONTREAL | 
Established 1817 
Total Assets in excess of $860,000,000 



































Considering the Future 





. e : ‘ CanaDh 
O save systematically and to invest wisely is to strengthen ‘i 


moral character while laying the foundations of 





economic success. 
Systematic saving demands individual effort and tenacity of 
purpose. These virtues are personal and the strength derived 
from them will endure through life. 
But the wise selection of investments requires the judgment 
of maturity and the specialized experience of highly trained 
experfts. 
It is well.to assure the benefit to be derived from accumulated 
funds by selecting an investment house of wide and extensive 
experience and of unimpeachable integrity. 


The National City Company 








Limited 
Head Office—St. James and St. Peter Streets— Montreal 
: East 204 Blackburn Building 71 St. Peter Street 
STORONTO % OTTAWA QUEBEC 
Advisory Board 
~ : : Six Joun Arrp W..A. Brack, Ben 
Str CHar es B. GoRDON, G.B.E. Hon. Sir Lomer Gout, K.C.M.G. WunorL. Matraawe Ese 
Ade Brown, £60.55 °- Frep W. Moxson, Esq. Lr.-Cot. Hersert Mo son, c.M.G., M.C. 
ae Pee Prk ey W. N. Trttey Esg., k.c. Hon. J. M. Witson 
Epson L. PEASE, ESQ. 
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The Province of 
Progress and Prosperity 





SURPLUSES SINCE 1910 





QUEBEC 


1910 - - + + § 944,189.16 
a eee the ee 607,844.95 
. ee eee 683,428.98 
ce SEE Si a 428,752.14 
1914 - - ans 376,008.80 
| See ee eee 887,410.03 
a 211,294.69 
Mi? -. « = 533,440.61 
1918 - -+- «+ «+ 2,134,558.28 
6 oe 295,221.02 
TO OS Be ie at 951,910.50 
1021. - +t, a 
1922 - - += «+ 5§,033,419.45 
192% - +. oe OR, Eee 
1924 - + + > +  1,303,440.17 
WS eS a ee 743,136.57 
1926 oe She ee ESI. 
1927 - - + = 2,846,294.00 
Total Surpluses - - $22,175,284.86 


NET PUBLIC DEBT at 30th June, 1927— 
$58,812,951.45 or $20.90 per capita 
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Albert J. Brown, K.C. 
Robert C. McMichael, K.C. 
Frank B. Common 

Thomas R. Ker, K.C. 
Linton H: Ballanrvne 
Colville Sinclair, K.C, 

C. Russell McKenzie 

J. l.eigh Bishop 

J. Angus Ogilvy 


George H. Montgomery, K C. 
Warwick F. Chipman, K. C 
Orville S. Tyndale, K.C. 
Wilbert H. Howard 

Lionel A. Forsyth 

Eldridge Cate 

Paul Gaurhier 

Claude S. Richardson 

F. Campbell Cope 

John G. Porteous 


| BROWN, MONTGOMERY & McMICHAEL 
| ADVOCATES, BARRISTERS, ETC. 


CABLE ADDRESS © JONHALL’ 


Royal Bank Building, Montreal 


Foster, Place, Hackett, Mulvena, 
Hackett & Foster 
Advocates and Barristers 
TE! EPHONES HARBOUR Aa de 


CaBLE ADDRESS 252 
“ARCFOST” rs as 6253 
: 6254 


Royal Insurance Building 
2 Place d’Armes 


MONTREAL 


HON. GEO. G. FOSTER, K.C. JOHN T. HACKETT, K.C. 
EDSON G. PLACE, K.C. HENRY R. MULVENA 

F. WINFIELD HACKETT GEO. B. FOSTER 

KF. RAYMOND HANNEN J. F. RANSOM WILKES 


GERALD M. ALMOND 





+} 
of Ernest E. Viponp, x.c. H. S. Vironp, k.c. 
1 44 
va) |\ Bi 
a 
fee| & ; . 
Me Vipond & Vipond 
r} as 
nit Advocates, Barristers and Solicitors 
| 
a 
ie Transportation Building, 120 St. James Street 


MonTREAL 





EUGENE LAFLEUR, K.C. GORDON W. MACDOUGALL, K.C 
LAWRENCE MACFARLANE K.C. GREGOR BARCLAY K.C. 

W. B. SCOTT HON. ADRIAN K-HUGESSEN 
MAURICE T. LAFLEUR W. F. MACKLAIER 

J. ROBINSON JOHN F. CHISHOLM 


LAFLEUR, MACDOUGALL, MACFARLANE, and BARCLAY 


4 Advocates, Barristers, Etc. 
Caste Appress ‘SFLEURAL"’ 


RoyvauL Trust BuiLpING MONTREAL 





Ropert H. Barron Douce att Cusaine 


WixLxurAM F. Pratr 


BARRON & CUSHING 


Notartes, etc. 


Royat Bank BuiLpinc 


360 St. James STREET Harpour 7139 
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Meredith, Holden, Heward & Holden 


Barristers and Solicztors 


355 St. James Street West, Montreal 


A. R. Holden, K.C. 
R. C, Holden, Jr. 
C. T. Ballantyne 
F. T. Collins 


F, E. Meredith, Boss Bit. 
C. G. Heward, K.C. 

P. P. Hutchison 

W.C. J. Meredith 





Joun W. Cook, k.c. HENEY 


T. B. 
ALAN A. Macee, K.c. : W. C. Nicnorson 
Hucu E, O’ DonNELL 


Cook and Magee 


Advocates, Barristers, etc. 


CaBLe Appress “Macge”’ 
Western Union Code 


Royal Insurance Building, Montreal 





A1mE Georrrion, K.C, J. Avex. Prup’Homg, K.C. 


Geoffrion & Prud’homme 
Advocates, Barristers, (ec. 


Puone: HARBOUR 8177-8178 


CaBLe Appress ‘‘GEOFFRION” 
Western Union Code 


riz St. James Street West, Montreal 


e 


C. G. MACKINNON, K.C. 
GILBERT T. LAFLEUR 


J. A. MANN, C.C. 


MANN & MACKINNON 


Barristers, Solicitors, Etc. 


Casite A 3 Be: 
Mase Telephones HAsbour {2355 


Transportation Building, 120 St. James Street 
MonTREAL 
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CABLE ApDDREss ‘‘MoONnNTGIBB’ 


McGibbon, Mitchell & Stairs 


Victor E. Mitchell, K.C., D.C.L. 
Gilbert S. Stairs, K.C. John W. P. Ritchie 
S. G. Dixon. Jacques Senecal 
D. M. Johnson W. H. Wilson 


Advocates, Barristers, etc. . 
ROYAL TRUST BUILDING 


107 St. James Street MoNnTREAL 
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JENKINS 
Bronze Gate 
VALVES 


give lasting 
satisfaction 


af SNEING design, quality 
materials and sound 
workmanship have ac- 
quired for Jenkins Valves 
universal recognition as 
the standard of quality. 
ate, se: 9 gives you They may be relied upon 
u 

















Se nit ane? to give the most lasting 
‘ee satisfaction. 
aia Limited ; Jenkins Bronze Gate Valves are 
Head Office and Works: guaranteed for’125 lbs. working 
617 St. Remi St., Montreal. — steam pressure or 175 lbs. work- 
Taney iS ing water pressure. They have 
European Office: non-heat malleable iron hand 
London, W.C.2, England. wheels (unbreakable) and are 


Factories: 
Montreal, Bridgeport, 
Elizabeth. 


equipped with Manganese 
Bronze Spindles. 













COTTONS: C oe 





Are made from raw cotton selected 
by expert buyers at the plantation. 


This cotton is completely manufactured in 
our mills from the raw state to the yarns 
and cloths which are bleached, dyed, 
printed and finished in the many delight- 
ful ways in which ‘‘Cotton’’ is now used 
in our homes and by the various trades. 


All this is done in Canada by skilled 
Canadians and financed with Canadian 
Capital. 


Dominion Textile @. 


Limited 
MONTREAL CANADA 


ARMSTRONG INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


ARMSTRONG’S CORKBOARD 


for Cold Storage Warehouses, Breweries, etc. 


NONPAREIL CORK PIPE COVERING 


for all Cold Lines 
GRANULATED CORK 


CORK STOPPERS of all descriptions 


1001 McGILL BUILDING, MONTREAL 
11 BRANT STREET, TORONTO 


ARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 





ANTHRACITE COALS 
for DOMESTIC USE 


Welsh - Scotch and American 


we 


Supplied in Montreal Suburbs for 


over Fifty Years 


The Hartt & Adair Coal Co., 


LIMITED 
DIRECT MINE AGENTS 


221 Notre Dame Street West 


‘“‘We Make it Hot for You’’ 
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old Stock Ale 
fully matured 


Standard of Strength «Quality 
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McDOUGALL & COWANS 


Members of Montreal Stock Exchange 
Members of Montreal Curb Market 


200 St. James Street West, Montreal 


Halifax; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec; 
Branch Offices Gatavas Toronto; Winnipeg 





CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRES : 
Crane Idalia Lavatory 


CRANE 


Crane Ltd., General Offices: 1470 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal. 
Crane-Bennett, Ltd., Head Offices: 45-51 Leman Street, London, Eng. 
Branches and Sales.Offices in 21 Cities in Canada and 
British Isles. 


Telephone: Harbour 3261 


GEO. R. PROWSE RANGE EO) Works: Montreal and St. Fohn’s, Quebec, Canada, and 
Orie Limirep Ipswich, England. 

High Class RANGES 7 GAS STOVES 

REFRIGERATORS 7 FILTERS 

COOKING & SERVING APPARATUS 


FOR FAMILIES, INSTITUTIONS, HOTELS 
RAILWAYS ANDSTEAMSHIPS 


wie 
Tet Lan. 3194-3195 


2025 University Street MonTREAL 





Crane Low Pressure Globe Valve No. IB 

















GRADUATES’ SOCIETY OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY 


The Annual Meeting of the Society will be held at the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, 2050 Mansfield Street, 
Montreal, on Tuesday, October 9th, 1928, at 8.15 p.m. 
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143 Years of 
Quality 


VV OLSON S BREWERY is the oldest in 
Canada, and the second oldest 


on the North American continent. 


Since its establishment in 1786, 
Molson’s Brewery has been noted for 
the standard of quality maintained in 
brewing fine Alle. 


And after 143 years, Molson’s Ale is 
still the most popular bottled Ale 
sold in Montreal. 


MOLSON’S ALE 


“The Ale Your Great-grandfather Drank” 
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Telephone: Crescent 3147 


The Smith Marble & Construction Co. Limited 


MARBLE, SLATES, TERRAZZO, TILES, MOSAICS, CERAMICS, ONYX 


Marble Memorial Tablets, 
Altars, Fonts and Mantels 


145 VAN HORNE AVE. 





We have graduated in the Art of Designing 
and Equipping 


LARGE INSTITUTIONAL 
KITCHENS 


REGAL KITCHENS LIMITED 


3547 PARK AVENUE, MONTREAL 


PHONE PLATEAU 4406 


“The Kind That's Bought When The Best is Sought” 


Phones: LANcasTER 7137, 7138, 7139, 6612 


Henry Gatehouse & Son 


Dealers and Importers of 


FISH, OYSTERS, GAME, POULTRY, 
EGGS and VEGETABLES 


628-630 Dorchester Street West MONTREAL 





MONTREAL, CANADA 


Electric ~Motors 


Frep. THomMson Co. LimiTED 
Electrical Engineers 


LAncaster 9141 915 St. Genevieve Street 


Melchers 


Gold Cross 


Canadian Gin 


THE MOST WHOLESOME OF LIQUORS 


@ Manufactured in Canada under control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, rectified four times and matured in bond for years. 
THREE SIZES: 

Large: 40 ounces $3.65 


Medium: 26 ounces 2.55 
Small: 10 ounces 1.10 


Melchers Distillery Co., Limited - Montreal 


Tf you want the Latest News of your Alma Mater 


Send $9.90 as a Subscription to 


TH E-MCGrbie LAI LY 
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The trumpet call of hunting days re-echoes 
in spreading forests. Seek Eastern fastnesses 
for Moose and Bear—big game, gallant game, 
that tests your courage and skill. Fleet deer 
and caribou also abound, affording the thrill 
of track and chase through scented Virgin 
wilds. Or try the Western Provinces tos 
geese, duck, prairie chicken, big horn sheep, 
mountain goat and grizzlies. 


Canoe trips in uncivilized country. Compe- 
tent guides and outfitters. 


For full details write our nearest o ffece or 
C. K. Howard, 

Manager, Tourist and Cnnpintes Bureau, 

Canadian National Rail WAYS , Movtreai. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


©The Largest Railway Siftim tn linaita in America 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Lure of Geology. 


It is claimed that fewer and fewer men are taking up geology, and more 
particularly in the United States. Various reasons are suggested as being 
responsible for this loss of interest in the subject, one being that it is not 
presented to the general airy in a more popular and palatable form. Another 
is that the best type of student does not find it worth his while to study 
geology. Apparently there was a period some fifty years ago when much 
greater enthusiasm was shown, much of which was attributed to the influence 
of Professor Nathaniel Shaler at Harvard, but coincident with this there 
were also great developments in the search for minerals, and the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey afforded opportunity for the employment and training of many 
geologists. 

It is chiefly this pioneer work which attracts geologists, according to A. 
F. Buddington (Sczence, August 3rd, 1928), in an article on ‘‘What Draws 
Men into Geology,’’ and his conclusions are of considerable interest to 
Canadians. He says: 

“At the present time the University of British Columbia has an out- 
standing record in North America for the number of its graduates who have 
proceeded to advanced work in geology during the last few years. At my 
request, Dr. S. J. Schofield furnished me with a list of them, which shows 
that during the last six years twenty-seven graduates of British Columbia 
have taken or are taking graduate work in geology, and that twenty-three 
of these have taken or are studying for the doctor's degree in geology. In 
order to ascertain the causes of this success, I asked a number of these men 
how they explained it, and their answers are summarized herewith: 


‘‘(1) Environment is an important factor. British Columbia is still largely 
in a pioneer state, with great undeveloped mineral resources, and a consequent 
respect in the community for the geologist. It is a mountainous country, 
with a corresponding attraction for youth. As one man expressed it, “The 
rising generation grasps more readily at a prospecting pick than a brief case, 
and leans more towards a transit than a golf club; there is an appeal to romp 
over the rugged peaks of the Cordillera, rather than languish on the office 
stool.’ The attractions of business are not so prominent or so omnipresent 
there as they are in some parts of the United States. 


(2) The geological faculty comprises a strong and inspiring group of 
men, who emphasize the high standing of the profession, the ability of the 
pioneer Canadian geologists and the necessity for a thorough training for 
those who would follow in their footsteps. 


“@) An unusually good opportunity is afforded of doing summer work 
and getting field training; because of the exceptionally enlightened policy 
of the Canadian Geological Survey, whereby the most able students are 
selected for field assistants to geological parties, every effort is made to further 
their education and to afford field work suitable for doctorate theses, and 
publication of satisfactory theses is assured. 
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(4) There are good Opportunities for positions with the Canadian 
Geological Survey, with universities or with mining companies, after com- 
pletion of training. 

_ I believe that there is more interest in geology in general in the Canadian 
universities than in those of the United States, due to the combination of 
these factors. The existence, popularity or stimulus of an ‘easy’ course, as 
such, is not a vital factor, but a mere incident drawing men into geology. 
To judge from the number of popular books on geology which are being 
written and the number of summer schools and summer tours in geology which 
are springing up on every side, the universities recognize the desirability of 
popularizing geology, and the geological faculties are aiming to supply the 
needs of the amateur in different ways. 

“But for the potential professional geologist, the opportunities for the 
long period of systematic training in field work, so necessary to his education, 
ate meager, for the expense is beyond the means of most of such students. 
This is the serious problem. A revival of the state geological surveys and a 
definite recognized system for aiding men in getting their field training by 
such surveys and by the U. S. Geological Survey, would, I believe, attract 
more able men into the profession and produce better trained geologists.”’ 
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Ambassadors of Empire. 


The group of fifty young men and maidens composing the ‘‘Ambassadors 
of Empire’ have come and gone—and one is inclined to ask what it has all 
been about, and what the effects of this extraordinary “‘stunt’’ will be. 

‘‘Stunt’’ is perhaps only partly applicable to the expedition: the word 
belongs only to those spectacular aspects provided by the national publicity 
given it, and to some of the highly keyed generosity poured out before these 
young Britishers. Much of this could not fail to suffer somewhat from the 
‘stunt’ hue. 

At the same time the consequences to Canada in the future are worth 
considering. These ‘‘Select Fifty’’ were chosen from a quarter of a million 
applicants, who ransacked the libraries of England; pored over histories and 
geogtaphies; examined the private life of the Pre-Cambrian Shield; placed the 
Bay of Fundy and Lake Superior; and generally exhausted the external fea- 
tures of Canada, in thousands of English homes which before this had pro- 
bably never heard of the least of those features. They go back bursting with 
enthusiasm and criticism, for while their youth has indulged the first, their 
brains and wits have no less practised the second. At the same time there 1s 
no doubt that enthusiasm is the greater, and already many of them have 
quite settled in their own minds where they will be situated in a year's time. 

Everyone who is connected with these visits from England is emphatic 
about one thing, however, and that is that the more closely the visitors can 
see Canadian people and Canadian people through natural conversation and 
reception in our homes, the more valuable their visit will be. For lack of 
time and money, of course, it is often impossible to avoid the public reception 
and the garden party. These kill a good many Canadian birds with one 
stone, most effectively. Unfortunately they are 23 to kill the foreign bird 
as well, kill him with kindness, and the result of his visit to our shores is 
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A Prosperous Alberta. 


Not for more than ten years has Alberta been so prosperous as at present. 
The largest crop since 1923 is assured. During seeding there was a lack of rain 
and too much wind. Otherwise, the weather has been ideal—heavy rains 
throughout June and the early part of July, followed by clear skies and warm 
sun for the past five weeks. There is extensive building activity in both 
Calgary and Edmonton and a spirit of the greatest optimism is apparent 
everywhere. 
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The New President of Alberta University. 


The appointment of Dr. R. C. Wallace, Professor of Mineralogy at the 
University of Manitoba and Commissioner of Mines for the province of Mani- 
toba, to the presidency of the University of Alberta, in succession to Dr. 
Tory, now head of the National Bureau of Scientific Research, is very popular. 
He is a Scotsman who has won no small reputation in Winnipeg for his 
learning, his administrative ability and his personality. It is felt that the 
Government could not have chosen a better qualified man to continue and 
extend the work so well done by his predecessor. 


Alberta's Natural Resources. 


The appointment of a commission to make the financial adjustment arising 
out of the transfer of natural resources in Manitoba from federal to provincial 
control has stimulated interest in the question of a similar transfer in Alberta. 
This would have been accomplished two years ago had it not been for outside 
interference. The federal and provincial governments had actually drafted 
an agreement which was ready for signature, when Mr. Henri Bourassa de- 
saan et on the floor of parliament, that the resources should not be trans- 
ferred until the province saw fit to guarantee for all time the administration 
of school lands in accordance with the educational clauses of the Autonomy 
Act of 1905. The constitutional right of parliament to pass these clauses 
affecting education has always been open to doubt and was the occasion of 
heated controversy at the time. However, now that Roman Catholic separate 
schools have become established, no one hastheslightest desiretoabolish them. 
The Roman Catholics of the province are quite content to leave their rights 
and privileges in the keeping of provincial authority. At the same time, it is 
almost unanimously felt that natural resources should vest in the province 
and that no strings should be attached to the transfer. 

The whole question has been discussed in the provincial legislature freely 
and candidly, but with a commendable absence of rancour and pettiness. 
Mr. Shaw, the Liberal Leader, supported Ottawa's stand, while Mr. Mc- 
Gillivray, the Conservative chief, supported Edmonton's. The federal 
government, with doubtful relevance, referred the constitutionality of the 
act of 1905, first, to the Supreme Court of Canada, which upheld it, and then 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, which, following its usual 
course, refused to consider the abstract question until the concrete case should 
arise. Thus the matter stands. 
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Whether justly or not, the people of Alberta are pretty well agreed in 
doubting the sincerity of Mr. Bourassa’s interest in the question. They feel 
that he seized on it to make a little political capital of value to him in Quebec, 
and that his example was promptly followed by a few extremists on the 
other side of the fence in Ontario. In the meantime, while these gentlemen 
are making a political football of the issue, Alberta waits, but waits im- 
patiently. That province is, happily, free from the politica] suspicions and 
contentions between creed and creed which are not unknown in some others. 
Consequently, her people would be grateful if Parliament, as a whole, would 
proceed to an early settlement of the question undeterred by the obstructive 
tactics of a small handful of its members. As Mr. Bourassa commenced the 
fight, he must bear the greatest share of the blame; and, to do him justice, he 
will probably be only too glad to do so. 
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Canada and the Briand-Kellogg Treaty. 


It is fairly safe to say that the vast majority of those who have been 
interested in the Briand-Kellogg Treaty for outlawing war, understand very 
few of its details, and very naturally cannot fully comprehend the scope of 
the reservations by which the signatures of the Treaty are accompanied. 
These are the technical responsibilities of the statesman, and not of the 
democracy. But everyone is concerned with the general idea of the treaty. 
Most of the countries of the world, including Canada, have solemnly under- 
taken to outlaw war, that is, to make public afirmation that they are no 
longer prepared 

‘To argue in the self-same bloody mode 


Which this late age of thought, and pact, and code 
Still fails to mend’’ 


when they disagree. 

Realists and sceptics have made the proper objections. They have pointed 
out that the epitaph of war cannot be written in treaties; that the Powers 
have taken care to “‘reserve’’ to themselves certain rights to make war that 
practically invalidate the pact; and Professor Boucher, of Yale, warns us that 
it is doubtful if the United States Senate will sanction Mr. Kellogg’s treaty. 
Progressive Italy, of course, has not even signed it, and Fascist organs simply 
style it the ‘‘Great Hypocrisy,’’ and the Italian army continues its training. 
All human idealisms, in a sense, may be regarded as hypocrisies. They are 
always belied by that in human nature which makes them unattainable. 
But so far, this truth has not been enough to stop men from pursuing ideals, 
or to prevent progress towards them. 
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Briand-Kellogg proposals Canada has definitely entered 
Osition is to be falsified from the out- 
Pllowed by a determined effort to im- 


By signing the 
international politics, and unless her 
set, her signature should at once be 


lement it. 
: This can be done to a certain extent by her public men and the press, and 


ever closer study of foreign affairs by officials and students. It is being 


by an n fact. We may hope that the innocent days of the South African War 


done, i 
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are gone, when even the Prime Minister confessed to knowing very little 
about South African affairs, and when thousands of Canadians were ey 
willing to rely on the example of Great Britain. But if Canada 1s to bea real 
party to the new Treaty, responsible for her signature, and sincerely attached 
to the spirit of the treaty, Canadians as a whole must be progressively trained 
in what it entails. 

Primarily it means cultivating a genuine and active hatred of war and an 
active desire to substitute negotiation for force. But hatred and desire of this 
kind are slow growths, and depend wholly on a lively knowledge of what 
wart means and what negotiation involves. 


The present generation is fairly well aware of the first, and their memories 
may incline them to negotiation in its place. But it is the schoolboy and 
school girl in whom that attitude must be inspired if the Treaty is to have any 
reality for Canada at all. In school, at home, and wherever the young are 
gathered, the hard lesson of international friendship must be taught; not by 
appeals for “brotherhood under heaven,’’ and the often vague utterances of 
the cross-grained pacifist, but by a stiffer diffusion of what equal dealings 
between nation and nation requires from both sides. 


We have cadet corps, a national militia and a Minister of Defence solely 
because we are indelibly impressed with the importance of self-defence. Why 
should we not have an equally vigorous, some might say a more vigorous, 
organization of opinion against the abuse of self-defensive power? No one, 
we should imagine, would want to stop training our youth in physique, 
discipline, self-denial, in the maintenance of a just cause. But everything turns, 
on the meaning of that word “‘just.’’ A people cannot decide on the justice 
of their cause if they know nothing of the opposing cause; and they can easily 
be stampeded into a sincere but prejudiced decision in a crisis, if they have 
given the matter no thought beforehand. 


Immigration and the B.E.S.L. 


The Canadian Legion of the British Empire Service League is an associa- 
tion of soldiers who fought in the last war, numbering upwards of 45,000 
and having 673 local branches throughout the Dominion. Its attitude to- 
watds immigration, in which it takes an active part, and the proposals 
offered by it for the peopling of Canada are, therefore, interesting. They 
were considered important enough to have them presented before a Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons last May by a selected western repre- 
sentative, Mr. Hugh Farthing, of Calgary. 


Several points were brought in the discussion. The Legion by formal 
resolution, heartily endorses the general principle of Empire Settlement and 
urges the government to negotiate with the British government under the 
Empire Settlement Act to bring in as many British settlers and as large a 
volume of British capital for development as is possible. At the same time, 
Mr. Farthing said, in reply to a question, that he could find no Overpowering 
demand for immigration of any kind on the part of the people as a whole; 
and indeed farm organizations had expressed strong opposition to it. Further- 
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more, farms are increasing in size, decreasing in number, and increasing their 
output, so that “‘it is just a question whether there is any great need of bare 
in agricultural immigration today.’’ 

While the general policy, therefore, seems to be exclusively in favour of 
farming immigrants, and domestic servants, the general tendency of our 
agricultural development seems to be against it. 
~ In the matter of artisan labour the confusion is equally great. The feeling 
is almost unanimous that non-agricultural labour should not be imported ; 
notwithstanding this, the urban drift continues, despite the best intentions of 
those who bring in new citizens. Finally the main contention of the Legion 
was that for the last two years at any rate the proportion of continental 
immigration as compared with English and French-speaking immigration 
to this country has been too great.’’ Mr. Farthing reported that in the 
Crow's Nest Pass Division, English-speaking miners complained that foreign- 
ers were becoming mine foremen and refusing to employ English-speaking 
miners. In other districts foreign labour was driving out Canadian labour— 
not the newly arrived English, but workers who had settled for some years; 
and in others again its willingness to accept lower wages was lowering the 
general standard of living. 

The spokesman for the Legion gave three reasons for encouraging British 
immigration of the right sort: (1) It stays here in greater proportion than 
continental immigrants; (2) It is of the same stock as ourselves; and (3) Ac- 
cording to a large batch of reports from all over Saskatchewan ‘‘Anglo-Saxons 
will stand with the rest, and then some.”’ 

It is noteworthy in this section of the report that there were no “‘political’’ 
charges, or narrow conclusions of a partisan kind. Immigration has become a 
problem, one of our many, needing much study; it is only clouded by pre- 
judice. On the other hand it is possible to study these things so intensively 
that we lose all sense of direction and impetus; our studies gradually come to 
consist of setting up a series of pros and then knocking them down with an 
equivalent line of cons. It sometimes seems that it is an excess of consideration 
for every interest that has brought immigration to such an impasse and causes 
the widespread sense of impotence with which the ordinary citizen regards it. 


Who Won the War? 


American journalism of the cheaper, more widely read sort, is usually 
bright and variegated, but when it takes up the War of 1914 it becomes very 
wearisome. The truth is, one may suppose, it knows so little about the War, 
and it has not yet learned that for this generation at least, not even American 
invention can make it more lurid or ———_ or American than it was. 

Unfortunately, this generation is ollowed by others, and, in Canada at all 
events, these younger people either know nothing at all about the war as a 
whole, or else their impressions are compounded of the usual dull finish given 
by a smattering of history and the embellishment provided by a steady im- 
mersion in American moving pictures, whose promoters have discovered that 
there is no story, from the Passion to the Great War, which cannot be suc- 


cessfully vulgarized into a ‘‘commercial proposition. 
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There are people who oppose the St. Lawrence Waterways “for fear of 
American domination,’’ who deplore American development of our mines 
and industries for the same reason, and who find the word “American” as 
useful to express general disgust as Bolshevism used to be. This sort of 
prejudice, is, of course, deplorable; worse than that, as the moralists say, it is 
a blunder. If Canada has any cultural destiny, it is inseparably bound up with 
our economic and geographical Siamese-twin relationship to the United 
States; and whether we like it or not, our past and future have been and will 
be deeply influenced by that country. 

But with the war there is a difference. A many-headed legend about it 
has been growing in the United States ever since 1917, and the further away 
we move from the realities of those days the healthier the legend becomes. 
Whatever else they may boast about—and this land of ‘‘virile streams’’ has 
got its detractors—Canadians are inclined to be rather silent about the war. 
Silence, unfortunately, does not transmit its meaning very far before death, 
and not at all afterwards, and meanwhile the noise of the American waterpipes 
is loud in the land. They irrigate our young soil and are producing an extra- 
ordinarily grotesque idea of the war. 

Major George A. Drew has recently published “‘The Truth About the War’’ 
in MacLean’s Magazine in an attempt to answer with facts some of the more 
flagrant flights of fancy that have appeared in magazines like Liberty, The 
Cosmopolitan, and The Saturday Evening Post. The article has been reproduced 
in pamphlet form and may be had on application to the publishers. 

Such statements as the following serve as the text for Major Drew’s essay 
in truth. 

“A comparison by dates from entry into the war shows that we, the 
United States, put more troops more quickly in the face of the enemy than did 
the British, and that in the more important last stages of the war we had more 
facing the enemy than they did.’’ This from Liberty. The Saturday Evening 
Post says: Gan one months later (after we began to mobilize our fighting 
power) we had on the front against Germany more men than any other 
nation, excepting only France.’’ While Brigadier-General Henry J. Reilly, 
after “going to original sources to sift out the facts from the mass of prop- 
aganda, exaggeration and half-truths,’’ quotes an unnamed German General 
Staff Officer to this effect: 7 

“Britain had always kept at home, and in 1916 and 1917 was still keeping 
a considerable force at home.’’ Looking down the foreshortened vista of 
years, General Reilly also speaks of the ‘quick action of our Congress and 
the slow action of the British Parliament.’’ 

In spite of this, Major Drew’s article is singularly moderate in tone and 
does not make the truth any more cutting than it has to be. It would bea 
difficult thing to do. For example, Ludendorff, who, as a German, had no 
reason to play favourites in his Reminiscences, said that ‘Notwithstanding 
the gallantry of the individual American soldier, the inferior quality of the 
American troops is proved by the fact that two brave German divisions were 
able to withstand the main attack made by very superior American forces for 
several weeks.”’ Then there are certain figures and dates. The American army 
in the whole war captured 4,841 German prisoners and 833 Austrians, and 850 
guns, most of them when these commodities were going rather cheap. The 
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British, from August 8th to November 11th, 1918 (during part of the same 
period that is), captured 187,000 prisoners and 2,850 guns. The first American- 
made air machine ready for active service arrived at Colombey-les-Belles on 
July 4th, 19:8. 

If facts alone, buried in war histories and the dying memories of men were 
enough, these dreary comparisons at this date would be unnecessary. But 
repetition, not facts, is the winning card in the game of advertisement, and 
counter-repetition, not proud silence, is the only trump. 


History as She is Taught. 


When candidates for entrance into a Canadian university can talk about 
“Yorktown, where Toronto now stands’’ and solemnly write that during the 
Seven Years’ War “‘the St. Lawrence was used toa huge extent in approaching 
Quebec, Montreal and Louisburg,’’ it is comforting to hear from another 
writer that, after the same war, ‘‘Canada is now the Dominion of Canada, 
and though some traces of French occupation are still apparent in Ontario, 
she is British at heart.”’ 


vy ¥ Y 


The ‘‘Sitch’’ Incident. (From a correspondent). 


The ‘‘Sitch’’ is a small organization, partly military, partly religious, 
political and educational. Its members are recruited exclusively from the 
Greek Catholic Church, that is, that division of the Eastern church that is 
in alliance with Rome. Its main aim seems to be to propagate the idea of 
monarchical government in Ukraine. The organization has just started a 
paper in Winnipeg called the Canadian Sitch (pronounced Seetch ) proclaiming 
itself to be the organ of the Ukrainian Hetman monarchists in Canada. The 
heading of the paper has two flags. One of these has the English inscription, 
‘One God, one king, one flag, one empire.’’ The other bears a Ukrainian 
inscription which being translated reads, ‘For Ukraine, one path, one 
Hetman, one flag.’’ The Hetmans were the old rulers of Ukraine in the days 
of its freedom. This organization, then, represents the political views of 
certain Ukrainian Catholics and is probably harmless if left alone. The attack 
on their parade was apparently made by some loyal Britons of Protestant 
tendencies who disliked seeing foreign uniforms on Canadian soil. Tactically 
the attack was an error, for many Ukrainians have Protestant sympathies, 
and these would tend to be alienated by violence used towards their fellow 


countrymen. 


The Great Nothingness. 


The following extract from a University Graduates’ Magazine is a good 
illustration of the itch for inflated language and distended ideas that is so 
prevalent, and for which a new word should be invented. We omit names 
not so much because the magazine might feel unduly put upon, but because 
the same ae more or less, is to be found in dozens of other magazines 


and circulars and advertisements. 
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‘‘As ‘The ...’ goes to press three men of the senior class are speeding 
across the United States on the first lap of a six months’ debating tour around 
the world. A long-cherished dream is coming true, whereby these men are 


to carry the name of . . . all over the world, and extend to these countries a 
message of friendship and good will.” 

eal the ‘‘dream’’ could come true: Why should the name of . . . be 
carried all over the world? What's in a name? 


The last phrase reminds us of an “‘appeal’’ made to the members of a 
Canadian golf club touching a certain match. It was described as an impor- 
tant ‘‘factor’’ in ‘‘fostering co-operation between the various Provinces where 
golfing interests are concerned,’’ and the language of the “‘appeal’’ was 
so solemn that it actually affected the conscience. 
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Aviation in Canada. 


Weare glad to have received the article on Aviation contributed by General 
MacBrien in this issue. Aviation in Canada has often seemed backward, 
when we remember the record of Canadian flyers during the War, and con- 
sider the extraordinary aptness of swift transit in a country the size of Canada. 
General MacBrien’s outline and the appended list of objects of the Aviation 
League of Canada indicate a rapid change from recent inertia to great advances 
in the near future. 


Note. 


In a letter of June 27th to the Editor, Mr. Colin H. Livingstone encloses an 
editorial from the Washington Post on the article on the Canadian Wheat 
Pool by Mr. Geo. Mclvor in the last issue of the SuppLtement. The Post 
remarks that “‘the success of the Canadian wheat pool, in the face of bitter 
Opposition from the grain trade, may furnish a fruitful suggestion to American 
wheat farmers who are crying for Government relief,” and asks why the 
American farmer does not adopt his neighbour’s methods. 


Mr. Shaw's Guide to Socialism. 


A great many efforts have been made to review this book.* Some have 
attacked its ‘‘Socialism’’; some upheld it; some excused it; some 
deplored it; the last because very few writers on Socialism, or on anything 
else, can write as wittily, attractively or provocatively as Mr. Shaw. So that 
if he misinterprets that precious theory, Socialism, there is no saying how the 
damage will be repaired. With the reviewing all done for us, then, we can 
take an innocent pleasure in saying what we think, without bothering to 
make sure that it ‘‘covers the ground”’ or ‘‘does justice’’ or not. 

The readableness of the book is remarkable. We have heard women- 
haters of Shaw, women who have never read more than the incubator scene 
in “Back to Methusaleh’’ become quite enthusiastic over the Guide. They 
have put on the cap of intelligence, and aided by the brilliant torchlight of 
Mr. Shaw's incomparable style and most human qualities, have got it to fit, 


*The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism. By G. Bernard Shaw. At the 
Mercury, Louis Carrier & Co. 
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and the experience has been most exhilarating. Mr. Shaw has none of the 
draper-like exuberance of Mr. H. G. Wells, who until his dying day will 
wield the genius of his art with a common hand, and he has been able to take 
the great world we live in and pass it carefully before us so that we can see 
into 1t, without a shred of that nosey quality that spoiled The World of Mr. 
Clissold. 

No intelligent woman or man can survey the great panorama as painted 
by Mr. Shaw without its crossing her, or his mind, at least once, that the 
world we live in is still a ghastly heap of waste and mental abortion. Mr. 
Shaw is a Fabian, and no Tike has quite made up his mind to the eternity 
that must pass before the clarity of his vision is common property, before the 
majority of people come to the socialistic conclusion that is slowly being 
forced upon us. But in the meantime he must feel some satisfaction at having 
delivered one of the most artistic, and therefore one of the most powerful 
blows delivered for a long time in the very midriff of our social system. 

The Canadian edition contains the Pon preface included in the American 
edition, which is an additional morsel of good reading, and is rather better 
aoe than the English on the whole—the type being perhaps less “‘artistic, 

ess typographically beautiful, but easier to read. 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF AND 
LESLIE STEPHEN 


By S. E. VAUGHAN 


T is always interesting to watch the growth of a literary reputation. It 
is unsafe though fascinating to make predictions about its permanence. 
Even as it grows there is inevitably a clash of opinions, especially if the 

writer is distinguished by originality of thought or style. ‘‘A new planet,” 
declare certain casual watchers of the skies. “A passing iy os or a mere 
errant rocket,’ sneer others. ‘“Whatever it may be, it has dimmed the old 
lights,’’ proclaim the ever changing devotees of the new. 

Virginia Woolf, novelist and critic, has been lately the subject of just such 
vatiety of comment. She has been highly praised; she has been lampooned; 
and she has been classified as though all her work were fixed immovably 
within the limits of one much-discussed modern school. To a reader who has 
followed her writing from its first appearance, and who looks eagerly for 
every new essay as it is announced, it seems that the comment, various though 
it be, is still insufficient, that it has over emphasized certain qualities and 
underestimated others. When Mr. E. F. Benson writes pages and pages on 
the subject of Dallowayism, he is writing not criticism but caficature, and 
feeble caricature at that. When Mr. E. M. Forster, in a chapter which one 
must admit to be highly ingenious and entertaining, cites parallel passages 
from Virginia Woolf and from Tristiam Shandy, and then proceeds to label the 
modern writer as a ‘‘fantasist,’’ he is selecting one feature and making it loom 
larger than all the rest—dangerously like caricature again. Why, one won- 
ders, do these writers make so much of a phase that is obviously experimental, 
to the neglect of matter that is far better worth consideration? 

That critics have left unnoted the fact that Virginia Woolf is the daughter 
of Leslie Stephen is perhaps not surprising. Their work is not linked by the 
striking resemblance which would proclaim the one as derived from the 
other. To bracket their names as the subject of a single discussion may be 
called an arbitrary whim. I can defend it only on the ground of the pleasure 
that it gives me so to bracket them. ‘To find that a new writer who rouses 
one's keen admiration today is daughter of a writer who roused the same 
kind of admiration thirty years ago and has held it ever since is not an ex- 
perience so common that one can afford to leave it uncelebrated. 

Curiously enough, the two nates sprang to the eye recently from the 
pages of a novel, where, in a bit of dialogue, they were made to stand for 
ancient and modern to a pair of sophisticated present-day characters: 

She gave him back a volume of Leslie Ste 
“What a strange choice’. 


“She told him she didn’t agree with Leslie Stephen.’’ 


She's got taste. Stephen's is a very cross, self-satisfied mind, and 
out of date. 


phen’s essays this morning.”’ 
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“I wonder what she'd make of Virginia Woolf. She ought to be reading 
her contemporaries.”’ 

The implication in the above passage that one should read one’s contem- 
poratics exclusively seems to me as erroneous as the opinion that Leslie 
Stephen is out of date. It is only by comparison that one can appreciate the 
qualities of new writers, and ‘“‘literature of power, as De Quincey long ago 
demonstrated with all his imperishable brilliance, can never be superseded. 

The impulse to offer homage at the same time to Leslie Stephen and his 
daughter has been newly stimulated by that daughter’s latest book To the 
Lighthouse. This is not the moment for the discussion of this, by far the 
greatest of her novels, but only for noting the fact that behind the exquisitely 
subtle portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay, its two principal characters, we 
may recognize, dimly, the features of Leslie Stephen and his beautiful wife. 
And just here perhaps a word or two of biographical fact may not come amiss. 
The statement that Virginia Woolf is the daughter of Leslie Stephen may lead 
to the mistaken deduction that she is the granddaughter of Thackeray, a 
deduction very alluring to those devotees of the hereditary principle, who, 
finding that the essayist is the daughter of an essayist, would rejoice in the 
further fact that the novelist is the granddaughter of a novelist. They must 
be disappointed. Virginia Woolf's maternal grandfather was Dr. Jackson, 
whose daughter, Julia Prinsep, widow of Herbert Duckworth, was Leslie 
Stephen’s second wife. The youngest daughter of the large family, also 
faintly figured forth in To the Lighthouse, Virginia Stephen, married Mr. Leon- 
atd Woolf, also a writer, and at the present time editor of The Nation and 
Atheneum. Leonard and Virginia Woolf are also co-proprictors of The 
Hogarth Press; and it may be of some interest to add that the somewhat 
fantastic decorations by Vanessa Bell which often adorn the publications of 
that press are the work of Mrs. Clive Bell, another of the daughters of Leslie 
Stephen. | 

From these fragments of fact we return to the fiction which seems to con- 
tain so much fact, To rhe Lighthouse. It may be presuming too much to take 
the study of Mr. Ramsay as a study of Leslie Stephen, but at least it ts suf- 
ficiently suggestive to serve as an introduction to a few reflections upon his 
work. 

In a passage full of astonishing psychological insight, one which suffers 
greatly om being dismembered, and removed from its context, Mrs. Ramsay, 
reflecting upon the qualities of her husband, 1s made to say to herself that 
‘it was good for young men (though the atmosphere of lecture room was 
stuffy and depressing to her beyond endurance almost) simply to hear him, 
simply to look at him.’’ And again one hears of ‘‘tributes that reached him 
from Swansea, Exeter, Southampton, Kidderminster, Oxford, Cambridge. 
This is surely the Leslie Stephen of one's youth, and instantly one wishes to 
add ‘‘and why not from Montreal, Wisconsin, California?’ For certainly 
his influence had reached so far. But in those distant parts his admirers had 
had no opportunity actually to hear him, to look at him. And one falls to 
wondering what the secret was of Leslie Stephen’s appeal. What was it that 
even when divorced from the aids lent by a distinguished presence and person- 
ality made him an inspiration to students and teachers? He was not a pic- 
turesque moralist like Carlyle. No legend surrounded him with adventitious 
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interest. Nor does the list of his published works suggest a convincing 
answer. It begins with a collection of essays on Alpine Climbing, Ihe Play- 
ground of Europe, proceeds to Essays on Free-Thinking and Plain-Speaking, the 
literary essays collected in the three volumes of Hours in a Library, the more 
formidable History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century (two volumes). 
The five volumes contributed to the English Men of Letters series, the longer 
biographies of Henry Fawcett and of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, The Science 
of Ethics, the collection of essays under the title of An Agnostic’s Apology, the 
three volumes of The English Utilitarians, English Literature and Society in the 
Eighteenth Century. These and a few other titles make up the total of signed 
work. One must add to it the colossal task of the editorship of the Dictionary 
of National Biography with his own contribution of close upon four hundred 
articles. There is plenty of evidence here of a strenuous life, of unflagging 
industry employed upon things of the mind. One glimpses a thinker and 
worker whose very recreation was but another kind of effort, the scaling of 
mountain peaks. But it was a retired life. No time was filched from the 
daily task to welcome deputations of pilgrims and disciples. Nor is there any 
sensationalism of subject, matter or style calculated to draw a crowd of 
readers. Stephen defined his position most clearly in An Agnostic’s Apology, 
and the little book was a boon to thousands of thinkers bewildered in theo- 
logical mazes, but its writer was neither a propagandist nor a proselytizer, 
and it is probable that his writing on purely literary subjects has been more 
influential than that on free thought. 

One must admit here a sort of miracle, and one of the happiest kind. A 
superior mind, unfailingly true to its own standard, makes itself felt through 
any and every kind of channel. There is the stamp of excellence upon every- 
thing that it touches. Leslie Stephen was a philosopher who, by force of 
circumstances, was obliged to put aside the dream of a magnum opus and set 
himself to humbler tasks. If he repined, there is no sign of it in his work. 
He raised the work to the level of his ability. Never again after he had edited 
the Dictionary could the reproach be made with the same force as before that 
the journeyman work of literature was ill done in England. The volumes in 
the English Men of Letters Series offered a wider scope, and it is difficult to 
imagine anything in their kind better done than the brief critica] biographies 
of Pope, Johnson and Swift. The History of English Thought in the Eighteenth 
Century is still presented to students as a model in that department of re- 
search, and a most important store of accurate information. 

Of Hours in a Library it is very difficult for the Stephenite to speak briefly 
and moderately. He thinks of Mr. Birrell’s enthusiastic tribute paid toward 
the end of last century, and, thirty years after, he wishes to better that in- 
struction. Turning over these pages devoted to the discussion of ‘‘mere 
literature, on well worn subjects: Defoe, Macaulay, Wordsworth’ s Ethics, 
Richardson's Heroines, to cull a title here and there at random, one finds them 
filled with erudition and gleaming with wit. The bracing quality of an in- 
dependent, fearless, and finely trained mind reveals itself in every essay and 
shapes its intelligent unornamented style. Here is no affectation of pedantry, 
no yielding to the temptation of snatching a grace. No foreign tag breaks 
the even flow of English prose, and very rarely a quotation. Yet Stephen was 
an accomplished linguist, and his memory was so filled with English poetry 
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that it flowed from his lips when he walked in solitude or sat with his 
children by the fireside. Agnostic though he was, he had the habit of re- 
peating to them Milton's Nativity Ode every year as Christmas came round. 

From such an essay as that on Richardson's novels one comes naturally 
enough to the critical essays of Virginia Woolf, and it is an interesting exer- 
cise to read side by side the essays of father and daughter, especially when they 
happen to treat of the same subjects. The older papers are much the longer. 
All draperies were cut more voluminously in those days. They are on the 
whole very different in style, they emphasize different phases of the subject. 
All this is as it should be. Were the daughter in any sense a copyist one would 
be obliged to say the less daughter she. But she and Leslie Stephen are in the 
same tradition, the tradition of those who are unable to be dull, common- 
place or insincere. 

Leslie Stephen and Virginia Woolf meet on the common ground of literary 
criticism. They come to it from the opposite directions > the philosopher 
and the artist. Virginia Woolf was known as a novelist before she began 
to publish her critical essays or her theories of fiction. We are here more 
concerned with the essays, but the novels will repay study, and in the latest 
she has reached so great a height that she rouses high hopes for what she may 
do in the future. All these five or six novels from Jacob's Room (1922) to To 
the Lighthouse (1927) have been provocative of controversy. All are experi- 
mental in method, and have led to their author's arbitrary classification with 
‘‘the fantasists,’’ and ‘“‘the stream of consciousness school. ’’ 

In Jacob’s Room (1922) the method is that of a sort of flash light illumina- 
tion, giving the reader a glimpse here, a glimpse there. Coherence is prac- 
tically disregarded, and it is only at the end of the book that the glimpses 
coalesce into something like completeness. In Mrs. Dalloway (1925) the so- 
called ‘‘stream of consciousness’’ method is used with partial success. In 
To the Lighthouse it is used again to some extent, but the writer is no longer 
entangled in her method. Much of the book comes to the reader through the 
stream of Mrs. Ramsay's consciousness, minor threads through that of Lily 
Briscoe or of other characters, but where other devices are needed for the 
rendering of character and atmosphere they are fully employed, as in the 
unique presentation of the old house in part two. The result is an exquisite 
piece of work, subtle but never obscure, original and full of beauty. 

The essays which have been appearing in a series parallel with the novels 
are equally notable for originality of idea and are remarkably clear tn style. 
Particularly noteworthy are the Hogarth Essay entitled Mr. Bennett and Mrs. 
Brown, which, it appears, was first given at a lecture before the Heretics Society 
at Cambridge in 1924, and the collection entitled Te Common Reader which 
appeared in 1925. . 

The first of these, the little booklet issued by the Hogarth Press, is a most 
significant definition of Mrs. Woolf's point of view, a key which unlocks 
many aspects of her writing. It is here that she expresses quite definitely her 
conviction that the Edwardian novelists have fallen short of the ideal of pre- 
senting character, and that the Georgians, whatever their faults, are entitled 
to our sympathy because they are trying, sometimes 10 1s true by grotesque 
methods, to correct that fault. In the course of her argument, statements ofa 
startling enough character waylay the reader from time to time, such as that 
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on ot about December 1910 human character changed.’’ This arbitrary 
assertion is cleverly modified and justified in the following paragraph, and 
one recognizes that it is in the nature of a device to make her hearers and 
readers sit up and take notice. ‘‘I am not saying that one went out, as one 
might into a garden, and there saw that a rose had flowered, or that a hen had 
laid an egg. The change was not sudden and definite like that. But a change 
there was nevertheless; and since one must be arbitrary, let us date it about 
the year 1910. The first signs of it are recorded in the books of Samuel Butler, 
in The Way of All Flesh in particular; the plays of Bernard Shaw continue to 
record it.... All human relations have shifted—those between masters 
and servants, husbands and wives, parents and children. And when human 
relations change there is at the same time a change in religion, conduct, 
politics and literature.’’ Mrs. Woolf's contention is that the Edwardian 
novelists, even such great masters of their craft as Wells, Bennett and Gals- 
worthy, while they have in a sense kept pace with the changes of the out- 
ward framework of life, have failed to give us the spark of life itself. They 
have laid an enormous stress upon the fabric of things. They have given usa 
house in the hope that we may be able to deduce the human beings who live 
there. To give them their due, they have made that house much better worth 
living in. But if you hold that novels are in the first place about people, and 
only in the second place about the houses they live in, that is the wrong way to 
set about it.’’ She holds that the young Georgians, ‘‘about the year 1910,” 
such writers, for instance, as E. M. Forster and D. H. Lawrence, spoilt their 
eatly work because they tried to use the inadequate tools which their pre- 
decessors had handed them. Then followed revolt. ‘‘Thus it is that we hear 
all around us, in poems and novels and biographies, even in newspaper 
articles and essays, the sound of breaking and falling, crashing and destruc- 
tion.’’ With these iconoclastic rebels Mts. Woolf is apparently profoundly 
sympathetic. ‘Their sincerity is desperate,’’ she says, ‘‘and their courage 
tremendous.’’ And her sympathetic insight supplies an explanation of much 
that has been enigmatic to the general reader. ‘‘If you read Mr. Joyce and 
Mr. Eliot, you will be struck by the indecency of the one, and the obscurity 
of the other. Mr. Joyce’s indecency in Ulysses seems to me the conscious and 
calculated indecency of a desperate man who feels that in order to breathe he 
must break the windows. At moments, when the window is broken, he is 
magnificent. But what a waste of energy! And, after all, how dull indecency 
is, when it is not the overflowing of a superabundant energy or savagery but 
the determined and public spirited act of a man who needs freshgirt a 
So much for this extremely stimulating essay, Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown. 
Its thesis is used again, but given broader scope in two admirable articles on 
Poetry, Fiction and the Future which appeared in Books, the literary supplement 
of the New York Herald-Tribune in August, 1927. In the second of these, 
so delightful an essay that one hopes it may soon appear with others in per- 
manent form, she says, speaking of the novel of the future: “It will give, as 
poetry does, the outline rather than the detail. It will make little use of the 
marvellous fact-rendering power, which is one of the attributes of fiction. . ___ 
It will resemble poetry in this that it will give not only or mainly people’s 
relations to each other and their activities together, as the novel has hitherto 
done, but it will give the relation of the mind to general ideas and its soliloquy 
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in solitude. ... We have come to forget that a large and important part of 
life consists in our emotions towards such things as roses Sol nightingales, 
the dawn, the sunset, life, death and fate. We forget that we spend much 
time sleeping, dreaming, thinking, reading, alone. We are not entirely 
occupied in personal relations. All our energies are not absorbed in making 
our livings.”’ 

In these papers Mrs. Woolf ranges herself definitely with the moderns, 
but one must not allow that statement to cover any misconception. Mr. 
Birrell long ago, in his delightful essay on Hours in a Library, declared that 
Leslie Stephen was always ‘his own man.’’ With equal emphasis it may be 
said that Virginia Woolf is always her own woman. She is no slavish mem- 
ber of a group, nor does she flout tradition. Of the indecency noted above as 
one of the qualities of the young school, her writings show not a trace. Of 
obscurity it may be charged that her pages are not always wholly free. ‘‘At 
her most woolfish, Virginia Woolf is sometimes too difficult for me,’’ declared 
a vivacious young critic lately. But 1f occasional passages occur which cause 
the reader to knit his brows, they are not, we may be sure, the expression of 
any affectation of strangeness or newness, but rather the natural result of a 
refusal to evade difficulties, of an intense effort to convey something that 
eludes expression. In Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown Mrs. Woolf has stated the 
problem of the novelist. In each of her own novels she has made a fresh 
attempt to solve that problem. There is little doubt that had she so chosen 
she might instead have written a number of facile and readable tales. 

In a recent essay, a review of Mr. Nicholson's Some People, she has stated 
the corresponding problem of the biographer. Taking as her text Sir Sidney 
Lee’s saying that “‘the aim of biography is the truthful transmission of 
personality,’’ she proceeds: “‘And no single sentence could more neatly split 
up into two parts the whole problem of biography as it presents itself to us 
today. On the one hand there is truth, on the other there 1s personality. And 
if we think of truth as something of granite-like solidity and of personality 
as something of rainbow-like intangibility, and reflect that the aim of bio- 
graphy is to weld these two into one seamless whole, we shall admit that 
the problem is a stiff one and that we need not wonder if biographers have 
for the most part failed to solve it... . For the truth, of which Sir Sidney 
speaks, the truth which biography demands is truth in its hardest, most 
d thoate form; it is truth as it is found in the British Museum; it is truth 
out of which all vapor of falsehood has been pressed by the weight of re- 
search.... Truth being thus efficacious and supreme, we can only explain 
the fact that Sir Sidney’s Life of Shakespeare is dull and his Life of Edward 
the Seventh is unreadable by supposing that though both are stuffed with 
truth, he failed to choose those truths which transmit personality.” 

So far we have no example of Virginia's Woolf's work as a declared bio- 
grapher, but the principle which she has stated in her theory of biography, 
that it should consist of a selection of those truths which transmit person- 
ality is amply exemplified in the two books, the most important and character- 
istic which she has yet published, The Common Reader, and To the Lighthouse. 

Any mistaken notion which may have crept into the reader's mind that 
Virginia Woolf was concerned only with the moderns must have been dis- 
pelled by the appearance of The Common Reader. A glance at the table of con- 
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tents is sufficient. On Not Knowing Greek, The Pastons and Chaucer, Montaigne, 
Defoe, Addison, Jane Austen, George Eliot, these are some of the subjects. And 
if one desires a specific instance, glance at the essay on Jane Austen. Not 
Mr. Kipling himself is a more thorough going Janete. Mrs. Woolf would 
certainly endorse his delightful vision of— 


Henry and Tobias and Migul of Spain 
And Shakespeare at the top to welcome Jam.’ 


‘The most perfect artist among women,”’ she calls her, ‘‘the writer whose 
books are immortal.’’ And the treatment is in every case as reassuring as the 
subject. Here is a reader as omnivorous as Leslie Stephen himself and one as 
deeply concerned to set down the exact truth of the matter; a highly trained 
mind and sensitive perception, one that eschews both pedantry and frivolity, 
choosing fecidiously. atranging facts in a delicate pattern, so that the final 
effect is something very brief indeed, but packed with significance. 

We look for much more work from Virginia Woolf. Probably she has 
not yet written her masterpiece. Meanwhile I hope that I have justified 
my impulse to bracket her name with Leslie Stephen's. And may I add in 
conclusion my conviction that there is matter for humble and hearty thanks 
in the fact that within the limits of a not yet over-long life one has been able 
to read in all their freshness the works of father and daughter, works finely 
carved, with utter sincerity, out of that eternally irteresting material Life 
and Letters. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AVIATION 


By Major-Gen. J. H. MacBrien, C.B. 
Seinen. TWENTY-SEVEN and nineteen twenty-eight will be 


known in Canaja as ‘‘the years of awakening’’ in respect to Com- 

mercial Aviatioa. Statistics will show a most remarkable increase in 
the number of new conpanies and growth of the older ones. The records of 
mileage flown, pene’, express and freight carried during these years will 
prove that a really active use of aircraft as a means of transportation is now 
commencing. 


There are about 45 operating companies in Canada today of varying size 
and quality. Considerible capital is needed to establish a company with 
skilled personnel and modern equipment. There is little doubt but that many 
amalgamations will taxe place so as to build stronger and larger companies 
and quite a percentageof the smaller companies may drop out owing to lack 
of capital, definite work and diversified interests over considerable territory. 


Canada’s position in commercial aviation can best be determined by an 
examination of what istaking place elsewhere. 


In European countr.es passenger carrying has been developed rather more 
quickly than zrial miils. The government subsidies and the monopolies 
given have enabled the commercial companies to give rates about equal to 
first class railway fares. In Europe, a continent of about the same size as 
Canada, there are neirly 50,000 miles of organized airways. European 
countries and companies are extending their lines into Asia and Africa as well 
as reaching to every pirt of their own continent. In every country we find 
the government assistng commercial aviation by direct subsidies and by 
laws which protect th: public and increase the safety of air travel. Educa- 
tional and research work is in progress and the development is further stimu- 
lated by patriotic socicties. In the leading European countries a monopoly 
has been given to strong companies so as to avoid failures. The subsidies 
enable the fares for zrial travel to be made approximately the same as for the 
railways. 


In the United States a rapid and systematic development in aviation is 
taking place. Twelve thousand miles of air routes are in operation, with 
nearly 5,000 miles ligh:ed for night flying. A hundred firms are manufactur- 
ing aircraft, and it is etimated that 10,000 planes will be built and sold this 
year. U.S. planes fly 25,000 miles daily on the airways of that country carry- 
ing mail to 75,000,000 people. Mail planes cross the continent in 31 hours on 
a daly schedule. A progressive policy for the establishment of 50,000 miles 
of airways has been drawn up by the zronautical branch of the Department of 
Commerce which controls commercial aviation in the U. S. By the end of 
1928 a thousand airpats will be in operation, most of them municipally 
owned. During the fist six months of 1927, 2,377,933 miles were flown, 
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395,646 passengers carried, as well as 1,047,000 pounds of express and 621,236 
pounds of mail. Air traffic of all descriptions is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, especially private flying. . 

In the United States zrial mail Sr 2 sea has preceded the carrying 
of passengers. Now tri-motored aircraft are replacing single and twin- 
engined ones and hundreds of passengers are now being carried daily with a 
high degree of safety. ae 

Rapid progress is being made in Australia, where flying conditions are 
almost ideal. There are now about 4,000 miles of airways in operation and a 
progressive policy has been announced for an expansion up to a total of 8,000 
miles. One of the last copies of Flight gives a splendid description of the 
wonderful zrial development taking place in our sister dominion. 


It has been truly said that ‘‘transportation brings civilization,’’ and that 
is exactly what aviation can do for our undeveloped territories. To derive 
full benefit from zrial transportation it must be safe, sure and swift. 

Safety is increasing daily through new inventions, such as the Handley- 
Page slot, and improved design and general advances made in the science of 
eronautics. [he four main conditions governing safety in air travel are: 


1. Best modern aircraft should be used. 


2. Trained, skilled and a paar operating personnel employed in 
the air and on the ground as well. 
3. Flying should be over organized airways from airport to airport. 
4. Adequate meteorological and wireless communication services 
must be established to assist zrial navigation. 

Higher speeds with larger pay-loads are being attained. In England re- 
cently a De Haviland “‘Hound"’ with a Napier engine carried one pilot and 
2,210 pounds weight a distance of 100 kilometers at the rate of 162.292 miles 
per hour. 

Speaking generally, the modern airplane travels three times as fast as a 
railway train and five or six times as fast as a modern steamer. 

In countries like the U. S., where there are organized airways, it is possible 
to opetate aircraft over them with great regularity. Over the transcontinental 
mail route between New York and San Francisco 95 per cent of the trips are 
completed on time. 

In «rial transportation there is no congestion as in motoring, and the 
greatest comfort is available in the latest aircraft for either day or night 
journeys. Beautiful views constitute one of the chief delights of flying, 
whereas on most railway lines the route is between cut banks, through 
tunnels or along unlovely back yards when entering cities. 

| The expense of establishing an airway with its emergency landing grounds, 
lighting system and communication services, amounts to $250 per mile. 
Upkeep costs are only a fraction of those entailed in building a motor road or 
a tailway line. An air route is elastic, and can easily be switched as required. 

Passenger traffic across the continent in the United States has just been 
organized by two railways in conjunction with aviation companies. The 
passengers are to fly by day and sleep and travel on the trains at night. The 
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time taken to cross the continent by this means is 48 hours. The same method 
of crossing Canada will be in practice within a few years. This system will 
be replaced by through air service within a few years at the most, for even 
now in Europe planes with sleeping accommodation for passengers are built 
and are in use on the long routes. 

Let us now examine the development in Canada. As stated before, the 
eee year has been a period of splendid development. The outstanding 
eatures are: 


(2) Formation of new companies. 
(6) Awakening of interest and use on part of public. 


(c) The progressive policy adopted by the Postmaster-General in open- 
ing zrial mail routes in many parts of the country. 


(Z) The support of Flying Clubs by the Department of National Defence. 


(¢) The organization of the Aviation League with branches in various 
parts of the country and the establishment of sixteen Flying Clubs 
in various parts of the Dominion. These patriotic organizations 
have done much already to spread a knowledge of aviation through- 
out Canada. 


(f) The establishment of airports and air harbours by the government in 
Montreal (where a mooring mast is being erected for airships) and 
Ottawa, and also by many municipalities and commercial aviation 
companies in different parts of Canada. 


No country has more to gain than Canada through proper development of 
aviation, which will assist materially the opening up of our country, especi- 
ally our northern territory. Government, municipalities and the public 
generally must co-ordinate their efforts and work hard for a rapid but system- 
atic expansion of airways, establishment of aa pos and the creation of an 
aircraft manufacturing industry. Economic conditions demand and defensive 
reasons justify our country being second to none in aviation. There is now a 
public demand for every branch of commercial aviation prompted by the need 
and also by a realization of our backward position in this respect. 

The statistics for 1928 will show a great increase in the use of aircraft 
throughout this Dominion, especially in the carriage of mails, passengers and 
merchandise, also in exploration work in our northern areas. Though 
Canada has lagged behind in commercial aviation, yet a splendid use of air- 
craft has been made by the government air services in the protection of our 
forests from fire, and zrial survey, in which respects we have led the world. 
The future of aviation in Canada is full of promise, but definite policies should 
be laid down by the government for the progressive development of our air- 
ways so that our aviation companies can plan their expansion in an intelligent 
business way. Transportation is one of our problems and an important 
factor affecting our trade and prosperity. | 

Competitive conditions in international trade are such as to dictate the 
use of any machine or tool which quickens production and distribution of 
goods or facilitates administration of companies. The use of aircraft gives 
increased mobility of men, money and materials, the elements of business. 
Aerial transportation saves time and gives faster turnover, so enables com- 
panies to operate with less capital and smaller stocks. 
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It is abundantly clear that Canada must develop her airways rapidly, so 
that our manufacturers and business-men may not have to work under a 
handicap with their competitors in other countries. : 

Aerial progress is so swift that the marvellous of today is commonplace 
tomorrow. Let all who agree that this development is a good and necessary 
one for our country, help it along by joining the Aviation League of Canada 
and work to accomplish its aims. The publication of Canadian Aviation 
magazine by the League marks another stage in the organization of the 
League and the carrying on of one of its important tasks, that of creating a 
well-informed public opinion in respect to avivtion. 

Below is an extract from the charter of the Aviation League of Canada. 


NOW KNOW YE that I, the said FernanpD Rinrret, Secretary of State of Can- 
ada, under the authority of the hereinbefore in part recited Act, do by these 
Letters Patent, constitute the said James Howpen McBrien, James Hassack 
Woops, THomas Bett, CHarLtes HaypER ACKERMAN, JOHN ALFRED SULLY, 
HERBERT PuHiLirps CRABB, WILLIAM SCHUYLER LIGHTHALL, Duncan Brack 
McCoiti, Eart McNazss Hann, Jonn Hamitton Parkin, Bert STERLING 
Wemp, FrepDERICK INNEs Ker, RospErt Dopps and Freprrick WALKER BALD- 
win, and all others who may become members in the said Corporation, a 
Body Corporate and Politic without share capital, by the name of. 


THE AVIATION LEAGUE OF CANADA 


with all the rights and powers given by the said Act and for the following 
purposes and objects, namely: 


(4) Toensure the fullest development of Civil and Commercial Aviation in 
Canada; 


(4) To encourage the establishment of the Aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry in Canada; 


(¢) To encourage education, research and experiment in the science of 
Aeronautics and Aerial Navigation; 


(d) To support the provision and maintenance of an Air Force adequate to 
meet the requirements of Defence; 


(¢) To publish a monthly journal devoted to Aviation: 


(Gf) To encourage the establishment of organized airways and air mail 
service across and throughout Canada; 


(g) To encourage and assist Cities and Towns to establish Airports; 


(4) Toendeavour to secure reasonable insurance rates for flying personnel, 
passengers, aircraft and merchandise carried therein; 


(@) To procure or make and distribute maps showing Airports, Airways, 
Emergency Landing Grounds, and other Navigation aids; 

G) To kindle a Dominion wide interest in and to create an informal 
ee opinion on Aviation throughout Canada and also to spread a know- 
edge of the benefits, advantages and safety of modern zrial transportation; 
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(k) To encourage the development of the Governmental meteorological 
Service so as to assist the operation and navigation of Aircraft Airports and 
Aitways; 

_@) To watch legislation, both Dominion and Provincial, so as to secure 
Air Laws and Regulations such as will facilitate the fullest use of private and 
commercial Aircraft consistent with safety; 

(m) To establish a bureau of information within the League so that 
Statistics on Aviation can be supplied to all needing them; 

(x) To organize Demonstration Flights and Reliability Contests for 
Commercial Aircraft, also to promote Air pageants, Air races and other Air 
competitions; 

0) To assist the organization of Flying Clubs in all suitable centres of 
Canada and to act as an association for same; 

(p) To encourage the organization of Civilian Schools of Flying Instruc- 
tion near the large centres of population; 

(q) To form a Junior Branch of the League for boys under 18 years of age; 

(r) To form a Ladies’ Auxiliary; 

(s) To provide for establishment of branches of the League or Corporation 
in all parts of the Dominion; 

(¢) To affiliate with the other Leagues within the Empire and to endeav- 
our to attract flights to Canada from other parts of the Empire; 

(w) To co-operate with the Department of National Defence and Revenue 
in facilitating Aerial transportation from other countries. 

The operations of the Corporation to be carried on throughout the Do- 
minion of Canada and elsewhere. 

The chief office of the said corporation is situate at the City of Ottawa, in 
the Province of Ontario. 

And it is hereby ordained and declared that, if authorized by by-law, 
sanctioned by at least two-thirds of the votes cast at a special general meeting 
of the members, duly called for considering the by-law, the directors may from 
time to time: 

(2) Borrow money upon the credit of the corporation; 

(6) Limit or increase the amount to be borrowed; 

(c) Issue bonds, debentures, debenture stock or other securities of the 
corporation and pledge or sell the same for such sums and at such prices as 
may be dcemed expedient; 

(2) Hypothecate, mortgage or pledge, the real or personal property of 
the corporation, or both, to secure any such bonds, debentures, debenture 
stock or other securities and any money borrowed for the purposes of the 
corporation. ; Te 

Nothing in this clause contained shall limit or restrict the borrowing of 
money by the corporation on bills of exchange or promissory notes made, 
drawn, accepted or endorsed, by or on behalf of the corporation. 

And it is further ordained and declared that the business of the said 
Corporation shall be carried on without the purposes of gain for its members 
and that any profits or other accretions to the Corporation shall be used in 


promoting its objects. 
FERNAND RINFRET, 
Secretary of State of Canada. 
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SOME MEDIA‘VAL BEASTS 
AND SUPERBEASTS 


By Beatrice LyMAN 


EDIA:VAL natural history depended little on experiment and much on 
IV\ the authority of previous writers. Consequently, instead of the con- 
clusions of these earlier authors being criticised and corrected by 
constant observation, their combined blunders were merely reasserted and 
perpetuated, and, in the course of a thousand years or so, were frequently 
magnified and distorted as well. Moreover, while some authorities were 
reasonably good, others were exceedingly inaccurate, and nearly equal weight 
was given to good and bad alike. The most revered sources were Aristotle, 
Pliny, late classical writers like Solinus, the extraordinary collection of 
fables known as ‘‘Phisiologus,’’ and later scholars such as Isidore of Seville,— 
a fairly miscellaneous assemblage. Apparently, the Medizval writers in 
general had little difficulty in swallowing even the most impossible tales, 
unless the authorities were definitely contradictory, or unless, purely by 
chance, their own experience was at variance with the statements which they 
read. Of course, really scientifically-minded scholars like Albertus Magnus 
were inclined to question beliefs that were generally held; but the majority 
of Medizval writers, including compilers of encyclopedias like Bartholomew, 
the Englishman, and Alexander Neckam, gave little sign of originality, while 
the “‘Bestiaries’’ told any number of marvelous tales. 


Practical PO like huntsmen and agriculturalists had a much better 
knowledge of natural history as far as it concerned them personally, and the 
treatises which they wrote show less credulity and more commonsense than 
those of the scholars, although they, too, believed many strange things 
about animals with which they were familiar, just as do their descendants 
to this day. 


The two points of view are well illustrated in accounts of native wild 
animals which were hunted for sport. The much-chased hart, for instance, 
was held by everyone to live a hundred years, but another common belief 
about it, firmly asserted by the scholars, was rather doubted by the writer of 
the “Master of Game,’ a renowned 15th-century hunting treatise. This was 
the notion that when old or ill the hart draws serpents out of their dens with 
its breath, eats them, drinks water, and so recovers its vitality. Everyone 
believed, too, that the hare could change its sex, but only the encyclopedist 
could say that its ears are long and flexible in order to cover its eyes, which 
have no lids. The badger comes in for very business-like treatment at the 
hands of the Master of Game, but the ecclesiastical writers aver that it can 


inflate its skin into a sort of air-cushion to ward off blows, and they also 


describe its interesting social customs. Badgers, it seems, transport earth from 
their burrows in a very curious manner. They persuade some of their number 
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who have, most conveniently, a ‘‘natural instinct . . . to serve the rest,’’ to lie 
down on their backs, and then they pile earth upon them, and taking hold of 
sticks which the victims hold in their mouths, they drag them away with 
their loads. 

When it comes to wild animals which were not hunted there is little 
practical knowledge to correct the scholastic statements, and the tales take 
on even stronger colours. 

A wonderous beast’’ is the beaver, extinct in most parts of England in 
the Middle Ages, but described by Giraldus Cambrensis as inhabiting a 
certain river in Wales. Although an animal, its tail is ‘‘of fishy kind,’’ and as 
such is eaten on fast days in some places, a procedure frowned upon by the 
more orthodox. Being fishy, it will die and become corrupt if kept too long 
out of water, so in beaver lodges each animal has a hole through which he 
can let his tail hang down into its natural element. Beavers in carrying sticks 
follow the same remarkable method as do the badgers with their earth, 
though one is left to wonder what happens when the water is reached. 

Those old-fashioned enough to believe that porcupines can shoot out their 
quills may find support in the Medizval writers. It is more startling to learn, 
on the authority of Aristotle, that the porcupine lays eggs, ‘‘which be not 
eaten, and that one kind has a white shell and prickles—a statement re- 
miniscent of the origin of the armadillo in the “‘Just So Stories."’ The porcu- 
pine’s method of foraging (and the hedgehog’s too) is highly interesting: 
picking out a vine or an apple-tree, it climbs up and shakes down the fruit; 
then it rolls on the grapes or apples, and goes home triumphantly with its 
spoils impaled on its quills. 

Foreign animals gave the writers of the Middle Ages a chance for even 
more remarkable tales. The lion, who, rather unaccountably, sleeps with 
his eyes open, is, of course, the king of beasts. Out of generosity, he leaves 
portions of his prey for lesser creatures, which, nevertheless, fear him so much 
that they dare not overstep a line he draws about them with his tail. This 
useful member is employed likewise to erase its owner's tracks when he flees 


to his den on human approach. 

The tiger is a spotted beast, and rather stupid, for if anyone wishes to 
steal tiger cubs he should leave mirrors on the trail, so that the pursuin 
tigress will find them, and, taking her reflection for the cubs, will stop an 
try to free them, giving the hunter time to get away safely. 

Elephants are said to live three hundred years, and, when ill, they treat 
themselves with herbs, and before using them they raise their heads, ‘‘and 
looke up towards heaven, and pray for help of God in a certaine teligion.”’ 
The Ethiopians use elephant’s blood for dye; to obtain it, two maidens must 
lull the beast to sleep with song, then the one wounds him with a sword and 
the other collects the blood. . = 

The creatures the Medizval authors particularly enjoyed writing about 
were snakes, and they fairly revelled in the horrors they ascribed to them. 
They did know that snakes hibernate, that they glide by means of their ribs 
and scales, that most of them lay eggs, and that woe S their skins 
(though this was thought to be a means of rejuvenation of old snakes). 
Knowledge stopped there, however, and the descriptions of all kinds of 
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serpents, mostly imaginary and all highly venomous, become wilder and 
wilder. Some poison the wells at which they drink, some leave a slimy 
trail, one kind “‘infecteth the place that he glideth: and maketh the sight 
smoakie,’’ while another ‘‘sheddeth smoking venim with open mouth.” 
Many have legs and wings, and others are bearded or horned. The ‘‘deaf- 
ness’’ of the adder is explained by the fact that when one tries to charm an 
adder she ‘‘laieth her one eare to the ground, and stoppeth the other with 
her taile, and so she heareth not the voice of the charming.’ The most 
deadly of serpents is the basilisk or cockatrice, which, though small, slays 
“all thing that hath lyfe, with breathe and with sight.’’ It is hatched from 
an egg laid by an old cock, and brooded by a toad or “ venimous worme’ 
during the dog-days. Its poison is such that it kills grass and trees and 
corrupts the air so that birds cannot fly through it, and it can slay a man a 
spear s length away. The only creature that can conquer it is the weasel, 
which first fortifies itself by eating rue. Fortunately, as weasels were often 
domesticated in the Middle Ages, it must have been fairly easy to get one to 
deal with the basilisk whenever one appeared. The freedom of Ireland from 
serpents was ascribed not to St. Patrick but to the earth of the country, which 
was hostile to venomous creatures, and the same thing was held to be true 
of Crete and Thanet. 


Besides the amazing serpents they described, the Medizval naturalists 
believed in a considerable number of other strange beasts. The fauns and 
satyrs of ancient mythology survived in their imagination, and besides them 
a whole host of extraordinary wild men were supposed to exist. Some had 
their heads beneath their shoulders, some were one-eyed, others had ears 
large enough to cover their whole bodies, while still others had but one 
huge foot, and could run as fast as hounds. Then there were the pigmies, who 
rode to battle on goats against the cranes, and after destroying the young of 
their enemies built houses out of their egg-shells and feathers. 


The siren was imagined in a number of ways. To some it was the tra- 
ditional mermaid; others held that it lured men to shipwreck with music, 
but was half bird and half woman; while some believed it to be a crested flying 
dragon, or some other winged serpent. 


A similar variety of ideas existed about the celebrated unicorn. One 
original for there may have been more) of this beast was probably the 
rhinoceros, of which a reasonable description is given by Alexander Neckam. 
Bartholomew, the Englishman, however, speaks of the ‘‘rhinocero”’ as one 
of half a dozen other kinds of unicorn. The one he calls Monoceron was 
apparently the traditional beast, being ‘‘shapen like to a horse in body, and 
to the hart in head, and in feet to the elephant ... and hath... an horne 
sprouting in the middle of the forehead.’’ Monoceron also meant a one- 
horned ass of India, that country of marvels, where you might also find one- 
horned, whole-hooved oxen. All unicorns, except the Indian variety, were 
most formidable and could rarely be captured alive, and died of rage if this 
actually occurred. To slay them the Medizval hunter had to resort to a 
rather unsportsmanlike stratagem: a maiden seated herself in a place that 
the unicorn was likely to seek, and, when he found her, he laid his head in 
her lap, ‘‘and leaveth all his fierceness, and sleepeth in that wise: and is taken as 
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a beast without “— and slaine with darts of hunters.’’ The horn thus 
obtained was a wonderful remedy for all sorts of poison and ‘against many 
most grievous diseases.’’ 


A beast now forgotten was the Baricus or Mantichora, which had the 
body of a bear and a human face, with three rows of teeth in each jaw. Its 
hind legs were like a lion’s, its tail had a stinging point, and it had stinging 
bristles as well. It had a red head and a horrible voice, was very swift, and, 
as one might expect, it devoured men, and dwelt in India. 


Less startling was the Tarand, found in Scythia. It was the size of an ox, 
with a coat like a bear, and stag’s antlers, and its — peculiarity was its 
ability to change colour, hair and all, so as to match its surroundings. 


The famous salamander, ‘‘never seene but in great raine,'’ was so cold 
that it could live in fire and even quench the flame. It was ‘‘a pestilent beast, 
most venimous,’’ and it poisoned fruit or water if it touched them. It was of 
some use, for its skin could be used in lanterns because it would not burn, and 
its ‘‘wool’’ was occasionaly made into garments, which were cleaned by 
being cast into the fire—How many people actually knew these were made of 
asbestos and were not a product of the salamander it is difficult to say. 


The griffin, or ‘‘grype,’’ had a well-established place in Medizval natural 
history. It was like a lion with the head and wings of an eagle, was a par- 
ticular foe to horses, and lived “‘in mountaines Yperboreis."’ This region in 
Scythia was rich in gold and precious stones, which the griffins guarded so 
fiercely that men went there but seldom. The claws of these beasts were said 
to be used as cups, and two fifteenth century wills actually refer to cups made 
of their eggs. | 

The most celebrated mythical creature was, of course, the dragon, ‘‘the 
most greatest of all serpents.’’ Though not so poisonous as some snakes, yet 
‘‘sometime he setteth the ayre on fire, by heat of his venime, so that it seemeth 
that he bloweth and casteth fire out of his mouth: and sometime he bloweth 
out outragious blastes, and thereby the ayre is corrupted.’’ The dragon was 
not always solitary, for often “‘four or five of them fasten theyr tayles to- 
gether, and reareth up the heads, and sayle over sea and over rivers to get good 
meate.’’ It was a creature of great heat and continual thirst, and when it 
saw ships at sea it would fly ‘‘against the sayle to take ther cold wind,” and 
often capsized them, unless the seamen had steady enough nerves to strike the 
sail promptly when they saw the monster coming. Because of its heat, it 
sought to kill the elephant, so as to cool itself in the latter’s blood. The 
struggle was desperate, and usually ended in the death of both combatants, 
the dying elephant falling on the dragon and crushing it. 

This necessarily gives a very incomplete impression of a few of the beliefs 
about wild animals in the Middle Ages. Many notions current at that time 
were undoubtedly more lively and picturesque than those that scientists 
teach us now; and, as has been already mentioned, general Medizval know- 
ledge of natural history was based on the observations, often distorted, of 
long-dead scientists and sem aes Nevertheless, in this account the 
more startling of these ideas have been somewhat stressed, and it must not be 
forgotten that there was a very fair amount of com aratively accurate know- 
ledge, and some intelligent, if sometimes mistaken, scientific reasoning. 
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While we laugh at the credulity of some Medizval scholars, we must re- 
member that many people today believe most extraordinary tales read in the 
newspapers, and that, moreover, the fifteenth-century huntsman prefaced 
some of his more remarkable statements with the caution ‘‘many men seyn, 
but | make non affirmacion upon that,’’—surely an excellent motto with 
which to approach the subject of mythical beasts. 
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WESTERN WANDERINGS WITH 
THE CANADIAN AUTHORS’ 
ASSOCIA TION 


By H. Wyatt JoHNsTON 


= ENTLEMEN,”’ said Fred Stimson, ‘‘there are three great liars in the 
West. I am one, and Dave McDougall is the other two.”’ Believe 
it or not, as you wish; but the parting advice of my Western hosts 
was, ‘Don't try to tell your friends—they won't believe you!’ 

As Montreal faded into the roaring night, we tried to conjure up the image 
of the West that we should shortly see; not the prairie dotted with Indians 
and buffalo, not even the cowboy and his cayuse, but the West of today, the 
vast granary that makes Canada the third exporting nation of the world. 
Rumour had peopled the land with strange monsters of her own devising; 
farmers fighting rust and bankers, real estate agents with quarter-sections under 
their arms, oil promoters with ten-gallon hats amid forests of derricks, a 
company of nautical projectors Swift might have drawn, undaunted by 
Hendrik Hudson adrift amid ice floes; naked Doukhobors, western Leninites, 
bucking bronchos and, rari nantes in gurgite vasto, redcoated R.C.M.P. Reality 
was represented by dull postcards of suburban cities, swirling seas of fabulous 
statistics and amazing distances, all backed by incredible but indisputable 
mountains capped with snow. 

Reason rejected both. We returned the only fit answer to all riddles: 
“We give it up!’’ Ottawa, the last familiar finger post, fled uneasily into the 
darkness and barren skylines slid past the raised blind. Day came arm in arm 
with disillusion; here were no prairies, but the familiar boulders and spruce 
of the Laurentian hills, yet with a difference. Sudbury fumed sullenly amongst 
barren rocks. A moose rose suspiciously and stared at the intruding train, 
then trotted across the right-of-way. Night fell. == 

Morning tevealed great arms of Lake Superior. Fort William, Port 
Arthur! Here were the twin gateways of the West, set in a maze of wharves 
and elevators. The train wound endlessly above roaring waters, then plunged 
into maddening, choking dust, while strange foreign names whisked by on 
dull red stations. More Laurentians, and a brief halt beside the arrow- 
headed waters of Kenora, where hordes of returning week-enders stormed the 
labouring coaches. A rattling descent through lake-strewn valleys, stark 
blue and green in the amber light of sunset. ‘““Winnipeg. Two hours to wait. 
We threaded a labyrinth of corridors and emerged into a rainy night to greet 
an old comrade in exile. We chartered a car and washed down the dust of the 
day in welcome beer at the Military Institute, while outside the dome of the 
Parliament Building, eas pt Seng and reminiscent of Washington, 
shone in dazzling beams of rising light. Sadly we parted from our kindly 
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host, and drove silently beneath still brilliant festoons of Dominion Day 
illuminations. The train bell tolled dismally. Behind us the signal lights 
dwindled interminably down the narrowing ribbon of steel. The Parliament 
buildings still shone like a beacon over the endless prairie stretching ocean- 
wise to invisible horizons. Suddenly the beacon vanished. 

Wearily the train crawled from station to dreary station, between eternal 
vistas of neat farms with tidy windbreaks of trees in theit teens. Dark green 
patches of alfalfa, blue green familiar oatfields and the unwonted hue of un- 
ripened wheat rolled gently to the world’s edge. Motors skidded and strained 
through sloughs masquerading as roads, while stocky horses, half pony and 
half Clyde, stared silently or solemnly trotted away. At Moose Jaw we in- 
spected the Westerner on his native soil. My companion muttered something 
about ‘no silk stockings in 1913.’ ‘“‘Still wild, but no longer woolly,” 
the writer retorted and turned to purchase postcards in garish tints. The skies 
darkened. Hail rattled on the windows. Livid gashes of blue-white flame 
throbbed across the sky. A fire ball, rare vision, hissed across heaven. Rain 
fell in torrents. 

The whole world began to shake, with ominous mutterings. George was 
shaking me in the manner peculiar to his kind. ‘‘Calgary, seh! All out!’’ 
Wearily, but obedient, we mounted to the ‘‘sun parlor.”’ This was the long 
promised sight. Across the horizon some stage hands had draped a back-drop 
of obvious canvas, with jagged outlines of incredible and impossible blue. 
Rockies? Rubbish! I felt like the showman and the giraffe. Thar ain’t no 
sech animile! 

Followed meetings. Handshakings. Muttered introductions. We sign 
vaguely various papers thrust under our noses. Someone is talking. The 
meeting has begun. 

Cars appear as if by magic. We are pitch-forked in with scant ceremony 
next to the National President. A pretty girl perches on the presidential 
knee. We are guests of the Women’s Canadian Club. Madam President has 
just _— We acclaim her as an orator worthy of the West. The National 
President, with Doric brevity, orders the ever willing National Secretary to 
reply in his name. A dark cherub rises and smiles. It is Arthur Stringer. 

More meetings. Dinner at last, such as the East never sees. Horror!— 
No black tie and the shops shut. Enter the Jap. Guerdon passes. The writer 
descends, resplendent in the tie of the bell-captain. The Mayor welcomes us 
warmly as befits a bookseller. Obviously he not only sells books, but reads 
them. Dr. Roberts reads an ode. Nat. Benson, an Adonis with a flowing tie, 
reads a sonnet. Supper, and we dance. 

We have lost count of days. We wrangle over points of order, move sub- 
amendments, chaff without mercy. Gustave Dutaud reads a paper by Victor 
Morin. We taste the traditional hospitality of the west; the door is always 
on the latch and the pot boiling on the hearth. We visit Mrs. N ellie McClung, 
staunch champion of the rights of women (and, alas!, of prohibition). We 
throng the rooms of Judge Winter’s house, filled with strange curios. Here is 
a portrait of the first British officer to fall in the charge at Balaclava; also his 
sword. The gardens are golden with yellow prairie poppies. Dr. Roberts is 
made a chief of the Sarcee Indians; Joe Big Plume dubs hin ‘"Na-kee-tlee see 
Ah-kee-tha’’—"'Great. Writing Chief.’’ His duties we gather are onerous; 
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he must feed the hungry, clothe the naked and guard the rights of his tribe, 
but--we gather—he may compound for cash. We struggle back through 
soupy toads of black gumbo soil turned to mud by yesterday's rain. A 
hurried lunch and we set forth by motor again, our destination—Banff! The 
writer rashly consents to drive. The road is solid, but vast gulfs yawn below. 
We climb the sides of theatrical scenery. Somewhere a car has overturned. 
We pace the louage in hunger. Archdeacon Timms, our sponsor at the 
reservation, murmurs grace. An orchestra strikes up. Mr. Key has a treat 
for us, an old chznson of French Canada, by Judge Routhier, ‘‘O Canada, 
mon pays, mon armour’. Again the orchestra plays, this time the accompanti- 
ment to a modern Canadian song cycle, from the delicate pen of Mr. Murray 
Gibbon, set in that most debatable medium, ‘‘free verse.’’ We listen and revise 
our judgments, even though the cynic murmurs that the rhythm belongs to 
the composer rather than the poet. Perish the thought! We resign ourselves 
to the serious task of eating, only to lay down our knives and forks while a 
pretty girl (whom someone says is called Frances James) tugs perilously at 
our heartstrings with two ancient French songs from the pen of Mary ,Queen 
of Scots, lamenting the lost France of her youth. One has been set by some 
modern composer, but the other, ah! how invisible fingers clutch at our 
throats as we read the name, ‘‘David Rizzio.’’ My eyes close, and the last 
sad scene lives agiin, with the shrieking lover clinging to the skirts of his 
toyal mistress while his blood spurts on the dark, uneven floor. 

There is a shuffling of feet, a pushing back of chairs. Puff! While fumes 
trom the inevitable picture poison our cigarettes. The National President is 
on his feet. He siss down. The Minister of Education in the Government ot 
Alberta is speaking. He yields his place to Mrs. McClung. A Bluenose 
follows. Arthur Stringer rises. The orchestra files back again. ‘Oh Canada!’’ 
We stiffen, and the National Anthem wells out. The convention ts over. 

Next day we scatter. Some of us test the hospitality of Mr. Kennedy, a 
fellow Montrealer, at his Lacombe ranch, named after that strange priest who 
bent Poundmaker to his will and for one day was a President of the C.P.R. 
Most of us are bound for ‘‘the Coast,’ and hasten to steep ourselves in the 
flowery patadises which surround Vancouver. We are, we discover, as 
welcome in Vancouver as in Calgary. Regretfully, we turn our backs upon 
the wonderlands of the West and the passes of the Selkirks engulf us for the 
last time. 

Yet we take with us the memory of happy days, memories of moments 
spent by the robin’s egg waters of Lake Louise where the glaciers stoop to 
che water’s edge with long arms of blue-veined ice, memories of wooded 
trails by Banff, seen from the backs of western ponies, memories even of a by- 
gone day, of the bucking bronco and the bulldogged steer, of chaps and 
sombreros, of silver-studded saddles and that relic of past glories, the old 
chuck wagon, seen briefly as the West re-lives its youth. 

Even the meetings had their high ete Some library lady, who had seen 
thirty summers and the Lord knows how many harsh winters, proclaimed 
the dearth of books ‘‘about Canadian Boys by Canadian Authors for Canadian 
Boys.’ Some of us gasped and murmured “‘Two little savages, but it re- 
mained for Wade of Winnipeg to arise and pour forth the vials of his wrath 
in an unending stream of titles like the procession of ships in Homer. Scarcely 
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had he subsided than Howard Kennedy swamped the good lady with another 
list, at least as long, of his own tales of days when he and the west were young 
together. We stirred, and remembered drinking deep draughts of Ralph 
Connor and Gilbert Parker and the immortal, if scarcely historical, ‘‘Golden 
Dog, and thanked whatever powers there be that the reading of our youth 
had not been of the good lady’s choosing. . 

There was the amazing outbreak of that fiery Bluenose, Archibald Mac- 
Mechan, who affirmed by deputy that only Maritime universities produced 
writers, and that amongst the offspring of such poor seats of learning as 
McGill, Toronto and a fortiori Queens, there was none worthy to rank with 
Judge Haliburton, no, not one! The writer countered with the names of the 
late Sir William Osler, Sir Andrew Macphail, Dr. Cyrus MacMillan and Mr. 
Frank Packard for McGill, and Doctor Leacock and the late Archibald 
Lampman as representing Toronto, to which Nat. Benson added the name 
of the late Miss Marjorie Pickthall. The attack was so unexpected that its 
very audacity almost took away the breath of the hearers, and there was no 
recourse but to grasp at the first names which came to mind. 

Another joyous moment was the occasion when Mr. Howard Kennedy 
drew our attention to the inaccuracies perpetuated on some of the historical 
cairns erected by the Dominion Government. He read an inscription from a 
cairn which described a force of Canadian troops as effecting a reconnaissance 
in force and withdrawing heroically in face of the enemy having achieved 
their object. As a member of the expedition in question, he wished to re- 
mark that the withdrawal was a complete rout, and the safety of the force 
was not due to its valour, but to the efforts of the Indian chief who forbade 
his braves to follow or molest the whites, in token of which service he was 
promptly jailed when he later surrendered. Mr. Kennedy pointed out that 
old historic names were often lost owing to the desire of some obscure home- 
steader for perpetuating his name in the region where he had farmed. A strong 
resolution was drafted to His Majesty’s Government in Canada requesting 
the appointment of qualified provincial representatives on the Dominion 
Historical Sites Board and suggesting that surveys endeavour to locate and 
mark historic sites to prevent their disappearance. 

Mr. Donald G. French of Toronto authors took to task for their ignorance 
of book-making. The sinister ‘‘ring’’ of publishers which joins with suc- 
cessful writers in a ‘‘conspiracy of silence’’ to prevent the publication of works 
by new writers aroused his mirth. Pointing out the extent to which popular 
appeal and fashion influence the choice of books, he then proceeded to dissect 
anonymously various Be ies ta which had come before him as a publisher. 
He pointed out that only one book in four or five which peed iee the pub- 
lisher succeeded in capturing the public, and left it to his audience to judge 
what chance one which bored even the publisher would have on the book- 
stalls. The main reason why publishers rejected books was because they 
were not interesting, and his advice to writers was that of Mr. Punch to those 
about to marry—'‘Don't.’’ The paper was judged so pithy that it was 
decided to publish it for the benefit of the absent members of the association. 

The cream of the discussion, however, was provoked by Mr. Murray 
Gibbon, who nobly elected to champion the cause of ‘‘free verse’’ against the 
onslaughts of Alfred Noyes, whom he dubbed a poetaster and hurdy-gurdy 
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man. Mr. Gibbon illustrated his points very aptly by reading some of his 
free verse to a gtamophone accompaniment of Chopin, to illustrate the close 
relation between the musician and the poet. Mr. Gibbon protested that 
thyme and fixed metre were fetters from which musicians had freed them- 
selves, but which shackled the efforts of poets, and “‘free verse’’ represented 
an attempt to unloose these bonds. Mr. Arthur Stringer promptly arose and 
said that in his opinion this was a fallacy, because metre and rhyme marked 
the measure just as a score did in music, and thus rhymed verse would be 
remembered when ‘‘free verse’’ was forgotten. He challenged Mr. Gibbon 
to reproduce from memory a single piece of free verse (his own excepted ). 
Mr. Gibbon, with his wistful eyes, arose unsmiling, began ‘‘The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want ...’’ and went on to the end, sitting down in a 
burst of applause. The day looked rather badly for thyme and rhythm, so 
the writer jumped into the breach and suggested that it was odd that Mr. 
Gibbon went to the Elizabethans for a piece of really good free verse, secing 
that the age was one of marked rhythm and elaborate rhyme, and the learned 
translators of the Authorized Version were accustomed not only to the penta- 
meters of Shakespeare and the cadences of the ‘‘Faerie Queene,’ but were 
steeped in the rich measures of Virgil and Horace and Homer. The discussion 
then swerved to the conception of rhythm as a basis of verse, and the writer 
again entered the lists to point out that ‘‘broken and cuttit’’ verse was well 
known in the eighteenth century, citing Coleridge and the Ancient Mariner 
as an instance of an infinite delicacy of rhythm within a set scheme of rhyme. 
Was not an inability to secure the necessary freedom a confession of ineptitude 
by the writer, and would someone please state where ‘‘free verse’’ left off and 
rhythmical prose began? 

The last day was enlivened by discussion of the recent Copyright Con- 
vention at Rome. Mr. Burpee had attended the meeting as a representative 
of the Authors’ Association. The meetings, unfortunately, were in camera, 
so only accredited government representatives were admitted. A substantial 
measure of agreement was reported, and if adopted the convention would 
secure automatic copyright to all writers without the necessity of any previous 
publication whatever. The attitude of the United States to the new convention 
was said to be favorable, and the delegates intimated that they would re- 
commend that Washington adopt the new convention, provide that copy- 
right was not extended to the spoken word (a French suggestion), since this 
might seriously affect radio rights. It was remarked that of course senatorial 
consent would be necessary in this, as in all other cases of international 
relations with the United States, since the Senate guards jealously the rights 
of that country against anything tending to imperil vested interests. 

Mr. Lee Martin, of the C.N.R. Radio service, spoke briefly and pointedly 
on performing rights. es right societies now existed which re- 
stricted materially the right of individuals to perform in public the work of 
others, and these societies came under the censure of Mr. Martin, who 
pointed out that unreasonable demands of this sort would ruin radio broad- 
casting and thus deprive people of much enjoyment. Mr. Martin pointed out 
that copyright endured fifty years after the author's death, and nowadays was 
enormously complicated. Suppose someone wrote a book. He might sell 
the book rights, or he might lease them under royalty. There were still the 
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magazine rights, which usually were sold first. There were the dramatic 
rights, should the work be turned into a play. Then came the movie rights, 
and now with ‘‘talkies’’ the question of conflict with dramatic rights would 
enter in. There were the phonograph rights in the case of songs, as well as 
the song rights, and in addition there were the rights to sing the song in public 
or to broadcast it by radio. These last were the most complicated, because a 
copyright was registered and changed hands irrevocably, while performing 
rights could be granted to an agent without registration and revoked at any 
time without public notice, so that no one knew when someone might pop 
up without warning and interfere with a performance. The discussion which 
followed was general; the chief difficulty was, it was felt, in assessing the 
relative value of the work of artists of different calibre. The writer suggested 
that after all free competition in an open market was the best. Mr. Arthur 
Stringer said that the larger publishers were very fair, and said that there was 
a movement on foot in the United States to prevent the mangling of themes by 
moving picture producers, by providing that the sale of movie rights did not 
permit unauthorized changes in the plot or detail, or the use of a popular 
title without the explicit consent of the author. 

The writer proceeded to liven up the meeting by proposing that the 
Association stir up propaganda to induce the Dominion Government to 
institute reciprocity in copyright. Automatic copyright would thus inure 
to the author in all countries subscribing to the Berne or Rome conventions. 
Some countries, such as the United States, adopt the grossly unjust practice 
of requiring publications in the language of their country to be set and printed 
in that country, while publications in other tongues are oni auto- 
matically. (This is hypocritically ascribed to demands of organized labour 
which is made to serve as a cloak for unscrupulous publishers in league with 
venal politicians). The result of reciprocity would mean that unless the 
Saturday Evening Post (to select one instance) or the New York Times (to take 
another) were to set and print a Canadian edition, their contents could be 
freely used by any Canadian publisher without penalty or compensation. It 
was suggested by Mr. Elson that this would work a grave injustice to re- 
putable American authors and publishers. The writer retorted that this was 
just his intention; the American magazines had a large market in Canada (a 
source of distress to the I.O.D.E.) which was so much found money. If this 
was threatened it was certain that the publishers’ lobby at Washington would 
hasten to press upon the United States Government the desirability of adopt- 
ing the Berne convention with Canada and putting an end to a situation 
which would speedily become intolerable. If the writers of Canada wished 
to better their lot, they should take the stump and solicit the support of 
patriotic bodies in Canada in bringing pressure to bear upon the Canadian 
Government to institute reciprocity in copyright, and shake off the shackles 
of Yankee intolerance and greed. 


Turning to more pleasing topics, the most dominant feature of the con- 
vention was the insistence of the speakers upon the high calling of the writers 
of Canada. It has been said that the destinies of any country are in the hands 
of those who make its literature, because the literature of one generation 
moulds the minds of all generations to come. Consider the influence of 
Shakespeare upon English life, the effect of Rousseau and Voltaire upon 
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France, and the part played by Irish writers in the creation of the Irish Free 
State. It was thus very leasing to listen to the Minister of Education in 
the Alberta Government describe how the leaven of Canadian citizenship was 
permeating the children of the foreign born. It was even more pleasant to 
gO out as the writer did and stay with a pure Norwegian family, to converse 
with the parents and listen to their lilting, slightly stilted English and then 
turn to talk to a pretty girl who spoke English in a manner that would do 
credit to any finishing school for young ladies in England, only to find that 
she oe the daughter of this couple and a teacher in an Alberta elementary 
school. 

It was even more remarkable to visit Edmonton and find an annual con- 
vention of school inspectors spending several weeks in residence at the 
University of Alberta being brushed up and brought up-to-date in their work, 
and, mirabile dictu, to find these inspectors, irrespective of religion, lodged in 
a Roman Catholic college under the Christian Brothers, who sat on the 
faculty of the university and formed part and parcel of the teaching staff. 

The writer had heard many tales of the West in general, and Alberta in 
PRECUEE, as being a hotbed of Communism and sedition. The writer found 

armers contented under improved marketing methods, a resident university 

attendance of 1,500 in a population of 600,000, and fewer Yankee flags and 
more Union Jacks in Calgary on the fourth of July than may be seen in Mont- 
real on a dozen Dominion Days. It looks to the writer as though a friend of 
his in Montreal were not far from right in saying: ‘‘The Eastern Problem 
exists mostly in the West, and the Western Problem exists mostly in the 
Fast.”’ 

We might learn wisdom from a western woman elocution teacher in Cal- 
gary. One of her pupils in a debate declaimed airily: ‘‘Oh, East is East and 
West is West and never the twain shall meet!’’ She said: ‘Go on! Finish it.”’ 
He stared, and his eyes opened wider and wider when she went on: 

‘",.. but there is neither East nor West, Border nor breed nor birth, 

“When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the 

‘ends of the Earth.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE Eprror, June 24th, 1928. 
The McGill News, 
MontTreAat, Que. 
Sir, 

In the issue of the News for the current month of June, and on page 32 of the Supplement 
thereof, appears a paraphrase entitled, ‘‘On the Eleventh Psalm’’, and which I think would be 
clarified by explaining that it applies to the twelfth Psalm of the English Version, both of 
the Bible and in the Book of Common Prayer. The paraphrase is an English essay upon the 
eleventh Psalm as it is in Latin of the Vulgate. The diversity of the numbering of this Psalm 
comes by reason of the ninth Psalm in the Latin being divided at the 22nd verse, so that it 
then becomes the first verse of the tenth Psalm in the English Version. 

Similarly, the 147th Psalm in English is made to include the 146th and 147th Psalms of the 
Latin version, thus bringing the numbers in the two versions back into step again, so that 
the total number of the Psalms agrees in being 150 in both languages. I believe that this 
peculiarity as to the numbering of the Psalms is not generally known and that the correct 
numeral of the Latin Version might be considered by some readers as a slip on the part of the 
author of the paraphrase. 

In this connection, might I take the opportunity of pointing out the peculiar form in 
which Psalm 136 of the Book of Common Prayer is composed. It is in strophes of three verses 
each, nine in all, making the 27 verses of the Psalm. It was evidently intended by the writer 
of it to be sung by either a divided choir or by two choirs, each singing one and two alter- 
nately and joining their voices upon the climax which occurs on three of each strophe. This 
produces a very wonderful musical effect, and relieves the Psalm of its apparent nonotony 
with its reiteration of “‘For His mercy endureth for ever’’ as the second part of each verse. 
Being of an odd number of verses, it could be sung properly to a single chant only, and this, 
owing to its melodic brevity, accentuated the apparent monotony of such rendition. For 
many years I was convinced that there was something unusual in this Psalm, and finally I 
studied it carefully and discovered, or re-discovered, its peculiarity. Thereupon I wrote a 
special chant, a copy of which I enclose herewith, which, being in triple form, shows forth 
the text in an illuminating manner, and relieves the monotony above referred to. I submitted 
my “‘discovery’’ to the late Mr. Arthur Henry Brown and to other competent church musici- 
ans, none of whom had noticed the construction, nor had they ever seen any reference to it, 
but acknowledged the fact of its form when once pointed out to them. The triple form is 
observable in a less complete way in some other psalms, but it is nowhere so marked or so 
perfect as in Psalm 136. 

As an apology for this somewhat extended letter, may I state that I consider the Prayer 
Book Version of the Psalms as being the most beautiful poetry of which I have any know- 
ledge in the English language, and I have given them a great deal of study, during my 
term of duties as choirmaster, which has been continuous since the yeat 1875. 


Yours faithfully, 


WittiaM Freperick Jackson, M.D., C.M. 
Brockville, Ont. 
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